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CONFEDERATE ARMY OF VIRGINIA—WEST VII NIA CAMPAIGN— 
SOUTHERN COAST DEFENSES—DEFENSI RICHMOND. 
 .. Holding the converse with a conviction as firm as an artic religious faith, I see too clearly to 


admit of denial that minds of the highest order of inte 


been brought to different conclusions.’’—Jousx Quincey 


By a singular chance, it befell that the last im- 
portant duty performed by Colonel Robert E. Lee 
as an officer in the Army of the United States, was 
in connection with a dramatic event which might 
be called the /erer de rideau of the Civil War. This 
event was none other than the 
John Brown ‘raid’? at Harper's 
Ferry. Brown struck his blow 
for the liberation of the negro 
slaves on Sunday, the 16th of 
October, 1859. At that moment 
Colonel Lee was in Washington 
—or, rather, at Arlington—hav- 
ing come home on a furlough 
from Texas in order to settle up 
the estate of his deceased father- 
in-law, John Parke Custis, who 
had made him his sole executor. 
Upon receipt of the startling 
news of the ‘‘insurrection’’ at 
Harper’s Ferry, the Secretary 
of War cast about hurriedly 
for a competent and expe- 
rienced officer to stamp out the revolt and 
regain possession of the United States Arsenal, 
which had been captured by John Brown's 
men. Colonel Lee was naturally the first choice 
for this hazardous undertaking ; and, receiving 
his orders, with a battalion of marines from the 
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Navy Yard and the regular troops from Fortress 
Monroe placed at his service, he proceeded 
promptly to the scene of trouble. Lieutenant 
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ApAMs, ina DD States rights under the Constitution. 


J. EB. B. Stu of the First Cavalry, accompanied 
him as aide-de-camp. Arriving at Harper's 
imd John Brown and his band, 
with a number of citizens captured and held 
as hostages, 


Ferry, they 


besieged in the fire-engine house 
attached to the arsenal, and 
holding at bay the local militia. 
The scene that followed is shown 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (p. 493), from the original 
contemporary sketch by Mr. A. 
Berghaus, for Frank Leslie’ s Illus- 
trated Newspaper, and published 
therein at the time. The account 
given by the Leslie special cor- 
respondent says: ‘*‘ When pre- 
parations had been completed 
by Colonel Lee for assaulting the 
insurgents in the engine-house 
where they had taken shelter, 
Lieutenant Styart, aid to Colonel 
Lee, proceeded with a flag of 
truce to consult on the terms of 
surrender. Brown proposed that he and his 
men should permitted to leave with their 
carry their prisoners, Messrs. 
Dangerfield, Mills, and others, as 
far as the second lock in the canal, where 
he would re se the prisoners ; after which, if 
the troops « to attack him, he would be ready 
to fight. TI is his ultimatum. Lieutenant 
Stuart responded that an unconditional surren- 
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der would be demanded, in which case Brown 
and his men would be protected until the Presi- 
dent of the United States could be heard from. 
This being declined, the marines were ordered 
up, and bravely did their duty.’’ They battered 
down the doors of the engine-house, captured 
John Brown and his followers, and sent them to 
Charlestown, where they were tried, condemned 
and executed in the month of December fol- 
lowing. 

Colonel Lee’s views upon slavery, then and 
always, were the same held by representative 
Virginians and thoughtful Southern men gener- 
ally, since Wash- 
ington and Jeffer- 
son. These views 
are expressed 
clearly enough in 
a letter of his to 
Mrs. Lee, written 
from Fort Brown, 
Texas, in Decem- 
ber, 1856 — before 
the war-clouds had 
begun to gather. 
He says: ‘‘ The 
steamer brought 
the President’s 
message to Con- 
gress and the re- 
ports of the vari- 
ous heads of the 
departments, so 
that we are now 
assured that the 
Government is in 
operation and the 
Union in exist- 
Not that I 
had any fears to é, 
the contrary, but 
it is satisfactory al- 
ways to have facts 


ence. 


to go on ; they restrain supposition and conjec- 
ture, confirm faith, and bring contentment. I 
was much pleased with the President’s message 
and the report of the Secretary of War. The 
views of the President on the domestic institu- 
tions of the South are truthfully and faithfully 
expressed. In this enlightened age there are few, 
I believe, but will acknowledge that slavery as an 
institution is a moral and political evil in any 


country. It is useless to expatiate on its disad- 
vantages. I think it, however, a greater evil to 


the white than to the black race, and while 
my feelings are strongly interested in behalf of 
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the latter, my sympathies are stronger for the 
former. The blacks are immeasurably better off 
here than in Africa, morally, socially, and 
physically. The painful discipline they are un- 
dergoing is necessary for their instruction as a 
race, and, I hope, will prepare and lead them to 
better things. How long their subjection may be 
necessary is known and ordered by a wise and 
merciful Providence. Their emancipation will 
sooner result from a mild and melting influence 
than the storms and contests of fiery controversy. 
This influence, though slow, is sure. The doc- 
trines and miracles of our Saviour have required 
nearly two thou- 
sand years to con- 
vert but a small 
part of the human 
race, and even 
among Christian 
nations what gross 
errors still exist ! 
While we see the 
course of final abo- 
lition of slavery is 
onward, and we 
give it the aid of 
our prayers and all 
justifiable means 
in our power, we 
must leave the 
progress as well as 
the result in His 
hands, who sees 
the end and who 
chooses to work by 
slow things, and 
with whom a thou- 
sand years are as 
but a single day ; 
although the abo- 
litionist must 
know this, and 
must see that he 
has neither the right nor the power of operating 
except by moral means and suasion ; and if he 
means well to the slave he must not create angry 
feelings in the master. That although he may not 
approve the mode by which it pleases Providence 
to accomplish its purposes, the result will never 
be the same ; that the reasons he gives for inter- 
ference in what he has no concern holds good 
for every kind of interference with our neighbors 
when we disapprove their conduct. Is it not 
strange that the descendants of those Pilgrim 
Fathers who crossed the Atlantic to preserve the 
freedom of their opinion have always proved 
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From the contemporaneous sketch made on the spot by A. Berghaus, for Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 
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themselves intolerant of the spiritual liberty of 
others ?’’ 

After the Harper's Ferry episode, Colonel Lee 
went back to his post in Texas, where he re- 
mained until called to Washington in February, 
1861, there to be confronted with the great crisis 
of his life. The political voleano had burst, and 
the country seethed with contending passions. 
The hot strife of discussion raging on the floor of 
Congress was about to give place to the clash of 
arms on the battlefields of civil war. The election 
of Abraham Lincoln, the nominee of the Repub- 
lican party, had determined the Gulf States to 
withdraw from the Union. South Carolina’s se- 
cession, on the 20th of December, 1860, was im- 
mediately followed by 


that of Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana 
and Texas. In the 
early part of Febru- 
ary, 1861, Jefferson 


Davis, of Mississippi, 
was clected President 
of the Confederate 
States, at Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Fort Sum- 
ter was fired upon and 
surrendered to General 
Jeauregard on April 
13, 1861. The follow- 
ing day, April 14, 
President Lincoln pro- 
claimed the Gulf 
States in rebellion, 
and called for troops 
to enforce the Federal] 
authority. Arkansas, 
Tennessee and North 
Carolina joined the 
and finally, on the 17th of April, 
the Ordinance of Secession was passed by the 
The next day Robert Lee 
held his last and memorable interview with his 
old commander, General Winfield Scott. 

Lee’s summons to Washington, in February, 
had been for the sittings of a board of officers 
convened to revise the regulations of the army. 
On his journey North he had not failed to ob- 
serve the signs indicating the inevitable conflict. 


ROBERT E, 


Confederacy ; 


Virginia Convention. 


He expressed his apprehensions to General Scott 
at their first interview, and said that in the event 
of a civil war his own position would become one 
of extreme delicacy. General Scott endeavored 
to reassure him ; and there does not appear to 


have been any further communication between 
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these two officers until the commencement of 
actual hostilities, when Lee was informally ten- 
dered the command of the army of the United 
States in the field. 

The mutual manly friendship and soldierly ad- 
miration subsisting between Lee and his veteran 
commander is a familiar matter of history, and 
has been already indicated in the present record. 
General Winfield Scott was himself a Virginian ; 
but, after more than fifty years’ continuous ser- 
vice in the United States Army, he did not feel 
that he could return to his mother State in the 
moment of her secession. His unalterable belief 
in Robert E. Lee he had never missed an oppor- 
tunity of showing since the beginning of the 
Mexican War. He 
had said: ‘It is my 
deliberate conviction, 
from a full knowledge 
of his extraordinary 
abilities, that if the 
ever arises, 
Lee will win his place 
in the estimation of 
the whole world’’; 
and, growing enthusi- 
astic, he added: ‘‘I 
tell you, Robert 
kK. Lee is the greatest 
soldier now living, 
and if he ever gets the 
opportunity he will 
prove himself the 
great captain of his- 
tory.’’ On another oc- 


occasion 


sir, 


casion he exclaimed : 
‘Tt would be better 
for every officer in the 
army, including my- 
self, to die, than Rob- 
Now, in the troublous time of dissen- 
sion, Scott hoped to influence Lee to remain on 
the side of the Union ; and he offered him what 
must have seemed an irresistible inducement, by 
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ert Lee.”’ 


recommending him as his (Scott’s ) own successor 
This magnifi- 
cent offer, which undoubtedly was due to General 


Scott's 


in chief command of the army. 


with President Lincoln, 
made to Lee through Mr. Francis Preston Blair. 
The following is General Lee’s own account of the 
interview, in a letter written to the Hon. Reverdy 
February 25th, 1868: 
‘“T never intimated to any one that I desired the 
command of the United States Army, nor did 
[ ever have a conversation with but one gentle- 


influence was 


Johnson, under date of 


man, Mr. Francis Preston Blair, on the subject, 
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From a photograph by Cook. 


which was at his invitation, and, as I understood, 
at the instance of the President. After listening 
to his remarks I declined the offer he made me 
to take command of the army that was to be 
brought into the field, stating as candidly and as 
courteously as I could, that, though opposed to 
secession and deprecating war, I could take no 
part in an invasion of the Southern States. 1 
went directly from the interview with Mr. Blair 
to the office of General Seott—told him of the 
proposition that had been made to me and mv 
decision. Upon reflection, after returning home, 
I concluded that I ought no longer to retain any 
commission I held in the United States Army, 
and on thesecond morning thereafter I forwarded 
my resignation to General Scott.’’ 

The letter to General Scott, accompanying 
Lee’s formal resignation, was as follows : 

‘€ Arlington, Va., 20th April, 1861. General : 
Since my interview with you on the 18th instant, 
I have felt that I ought no longer to retain 
my commission in the army. I therefore ten- 
der my resignation, which I request you will 
It would have been 
presented at once, but for the struggle it has 


recommend for acceptance. 


cost me to separate myself from a service to 
which I have devoted all the best years of my 
life, and all the ability I possessed. During the 


whole of that 
century, I ha 
ness from n 


time, more than a quarter of a 
experienced nothing but kind- 
superiors, and the most cordial 
friendship from my comrades. To no one, Gen- 
eral, have I been as much indebted as to yourself 
for uniform ki 
has always be 

approbation. 


dness and consideration ; and it 

my ardent desire to merit vour 
[ shall carry to the grave the most 
grateful recollections of your kind consideration, 
and your name and fame will always be dear to 
me. Save in the defense of my native State, I never 
lraw my sword. Be pleased to ac- 
cept my most earnest wishes for the continuance 
of your happiness and prosperity, and believe 
me most truly yours,’’ ete. 

**To Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, Com- 
manding U. S. Army.”’ 

On the same 
we are in a st 


desire again t 


lay, he wrote to his sister : ‘‘ Now 
of war which will yield to noth- 
ing. The whole South is in a state of revolution, 
into which Virginia, after a long struggle, has 
been drawn, |, though I recognize no necessity 
for this state of things, and would have forborne 
and pleaded to the end for redress of grievances, 
real or supposed, yet in my own person I had-to 
meet the question whether I should take part 
against my native State. With all my devotion 
to the Union, and the feeling of loyalty and duty 
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of an American citizen, I have not been able to 
make up my mind to raise my hand against my 
relatives, my children, my home. I have, there- 
fore, resigned my commission in the army, and, 
save in defense of my native State, with the sin- 
cere hope that my poor services may never be 
needed, I hope I may never be called on to draw 
my sword. I know you will blame me, but you 
must think as kindly of me as you can, and be- 
lieve that I have endeavored to do what I thought 
right. To show 
you the feeling and 
struggle it has cost 
me, I send a copy 
of my letter to 
General Scott, 
which accompa- 
nied my letter of 
resignation. I 
have no time for 
more. . . . May 
God guard and 
protect you and 
yours, and shower 
upon you every 
blessing, is the 
prayer of your de- 
voted brothe Pe 
oR, tae” 

In casting his 
lot with Virginia, 
Lee acted with ful! 
consciousness of 
the gravity of the 
crisis. He enter- 
tained no illusions, 
such as some on 
each side professed 
to hold, that the 
war would be brief 
and of little im- 
portance ; nor did 
he believe that a 


civil war could he COLONEL RICHARD HENRY LEE, C, 


: ae HARRY,’’ AND FIRST COUSIN 
avoided. Writing 


to his wife from Richmond, under date of 13th 
May, 1861, he warned ber: ‘‘ Do not put faith 
in rumors of adjustment. I see no prospect for 
it. Itcannot be while the passions on both sides 
are so infuriated. Make your plans for several 
years of war.’’ At another time he said ; ‘‘ Both 
sides forget that we are all Americans, and that it 
must be a terrible struggle if it comes to war.”’ 
To his wife he wrote, a little later: ‘‘. . . Tell 
Custis [his eldest son] he must consult his own 
judgment, reason and conscience as to the course 
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he may take. I donot wish him to be guided by 
my wishes or example. If I have done wrong, 
let him do better. The present is a momentous 
question, which every man must settle for him- 
self, and upon principle.”’ 

That Lee himself acted ‘‘ upon principle,’’ of 
the most exalted order, no man ever questioned. 
Every consideration of self-interest, and doubtless 
not a few of personal conviction, to say nothing 
of personal sympathies, would have prompted 

him to remain in 

the Federal army. 

He was opposed to 
j the policy of seces- 
sion, and took no 
part in the debates 
which culminated 
in his State’s adop- 
tion of that course. 
He was all his life 
an advocate of 
emancipation, and 
declared: ‘‘If I 
owned the four 
million slaves, I 
would give them 
all for the Union.”’ 
His calm and 
skilled judgment, 
his knowledge of 
the national mili- 
tary resources, 
must have shown 
him the prospec- 
tive struggle of the 
Confederacy in the 
light of a forlorn 
hope from the out- 
set. His own 
splendid estate of 
Arlington, with its 
precious associa- 
tions and heir- 
looms, lay upon 
the very bound- 
ary-line of the strife, to become the first spoils of 
the Federal army when it advanced into Virginia. 
None of these considerations weighed for a single 
moment against duty—‘‘the sublimest word in 
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our language,’’ to quote his own undying phrase. 

Robert Lee expected, by the acceptance of his 
resignation from the United States Army, to be- 
come a simple private citizen of Virginia. But 
this resignation was no sooner announced than 
Governor Letcher nominated him to the chief 
command of the Virginia forces on land and sea, 
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which nomination the convention unanimously 
On the 25d of April he 
moned before the convention, in th 
Capitol at 


Janney, presiding, welcomed him with an elo- 


confirmed. was sum- 
historie eld 
Richmond ; and the venerable John 
quent address, 

me Major-( reneral Lee,”’ he said, ‘in the name 
of the people of our native State, here represented, 
I bid you a cordial and heartfelt welcome to this 
hall, in which we may almost yet hear the echoes 
of the voices of the statesmen, the soldiers, and 
sages of by-gone days, who have borne your name, 
and whose blood now flows in your veins. We 
met in the month of February last, charged with 
the soiemn duty of protecting the rights, the 
honor, and the interests of the people of this 
We differed for a time as to the 
means of accomplishing that object, but 
any a shade of 
difference among us as to the great object itself ; 


Commonwealth. 
best 
there never was, at moment, 
and now, Virginia having taken her position, as 
far as the power of this convention extends, we 
stand animated by one impulse, governed by one 
desire and one determination, and that is, that 
she shall be defended, and that no spot of her 
soil shall be polluted by the foot 
When the necessity became apparent of having a 


f an invader. 


leader for our forces, all hearts and all eves, by 
the impulse of an instinct which is a surer guide 
than reason itself, turned to the old county of 
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Country, to I 
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ductive powel 
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Vera Cruz to t 


the sanguina 
fields, in all 
own banners 
that was sh« 


campaign, a1 


has always dis 


glory of tl 
valor and yo 
proudest rec 
that I yesterd 
confirmation 
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chief of the1 
monwealth 
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We knew how prolific she had 
iys of heroes and statesmen. We 
viven birth to the Father of his 
hard Henry Lee, to Monroe, and 

ist, to your own gallant father ; 


vy your deeds, that her pro- 
vas not yet exhausted. Sir, we 
ost profound and intense in- 
hal march of the army led by 
which you were attached, from 
pital of Mexico. We read of 
cormtlicts and the blood-stained 
which victory perched upon our 
We knew of the unfading lustre 
the American arms by that 
know, also, what your modesty 
med, that no small share of the 
due to your 
Sir, one of the 


ctions of my life will be the honor 


chievements was 
military genius. 


had of submitting to this body 
the nomination, made by the 

s State, of you as commander-in- 
tary and naval forces of this Com- 

[ rose to put the question, and when 
«ly would advise and consent to 
ent, there rushed from the hearts 
if all the members an affirmative 
h told with an emphasis that could 
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leave no doubt of the feeling whence it emanated. 
[ put the negative of the question, for. form’s 
sake, but there was an unbroken silence. 

‘Sir, we have, by this unanimous vote, ex- 
pressed our convictions that you are at this day, 
among the living citizens of Virginia, ‘first in 
war.’ We pray to God most fervently that you 
may so conduct the operations committed to 
your charge that it may soon be said of you 
that you are ‘first in peace,’ and when that 
time comes you will have earned the still prouder 





GENERAL LEE AND HIS ELDEST SON (G. W. CUSTIS LEE). 
From a photograph by Brady, taken after the war. 


distinction of being ‘first in the hearts of yo 
countrymen.’ . . 

The president concluded by saying that Vir- 
ginia on that day intrusted her spotless sword to 
Lee's keeping. Lee, whose heart must have 
thrilled to hear applied to himself the words in 
Which his father had characterized the great 
Washington, responded as follows : 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion : Profoundly impressed with the solemnity 
of the occasion, for which I must say I was not 
prepared, I accept the posi- 
tion assigned me by your 
partiality. I would have 
much preferred had your 
choice fallen upon an abler 
man. ‘Trusting in Almighty 
God, an approving conscience, 
and the aid of my fellow citi- 
zens, I devote myself to the 
service of my native State, in 
whose behalf alone will I ever 
again draw my sword.”’ 

General Lee was now—in 
April, 1861—fifty-four years 
of age, ripe and vigorous in 
every faculty, and physically 
in the prime of his splendid 
manhood. Six feet tall, strong 
and supple, in perfect health, 
his mustache dark and heavy, 
and his hair as yet scarcely 
touched with the frosts that 
whitened it before the end 
of the war, a true West Pointer 
in military bearing, he pre- 
sented to the eye the beau 
ideal of a soldier—‘‘from spur 
to plume, a star of tourna- 
ment.’’ He was of Spartan 
simplicity in his diet, rarely 
drank even a single glass of 
wine, and never at any time 
used tobacco in any form 
whatever. Here, indeed, was 
the form of Sir Lancelot, illu- 
mined by the spirit of Sir 
Galahad, 

“Whose strength was as the 
strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.”’ 


The words of Paul H. 
Hayne, the South’s favorite 
poet, prefixed to a biograph- 


Permission of Dr. Edmund Jennings Lee ical work, afford a striking 
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presentment of Lee at this period: ** A 
witnessed by Fort Sumter, 
afternoon of 1861, comes vividly back to mem- 


scene 


us at on a spring 


ory. Leaning against a great Columbiad which 
oceunied ai upper tier of the fortress, we wer 
the 
the right attracted 
Glancing round we saw approaching us 


engaged in watching sunset when voices 


and footsteps toward our 
notice. 
the then commander of the fort, accompanie dl by 
several of his captains and lieutenants ; and, in 
the middle of the group, topping the tallest by 
half a head, was, perhaps, the most striking 
had 
man seemingly about 
fifty-six or fifty-eight 


years of age, 


figure we ever encountered, the figure of a 


erect as 
a poplar, yet lithe and 
graceful, with broad 
shoulders well thrown 
a fine, justly- 
head 


posed in unconscious 


back, 
proporti¢ ned 


dignity, clear, deep, 
thoughtful eyes, and 
the quiet, dauntless 
step of one every inch 
the gentleman and 
soldier. Had some 
old English cathedral 
crypt or monumental 
stone in Westminster 
Abbey been smitten 
by a magician’s wand 
and made to yield up 
its knightly tenant re- 
stored to his manly 
vigor, with a chivalric 
soul beaming from 
every feature, some 
grand old crusader or 
warrior 
in a 
sacred creed and espousing a glorious principle, 
looked upon mere life as nothing in the com- 
parison, we thought that thus would he have ap- 


‘ GENERAL G. T. 
‘red - cross 


Photograph by Cook 


who, belic ving 


peared, unchanged in aught but costume and 
And this superb soldier, the 
glamour of the antique days about him, was no 


surroundings ! 


other than Robert E. Lee, just commissioned by 
the President to travel southward and examine 
the condition of our coast fortifications and sea- 
board defenses in general. 

“Tee's claims to high descent having been 
made clear, this biography intends to narrate his 
experiences and portray his character, rather in 
private than in public life. All of us know him 


LDWARD 


as a soldier, mut 
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this little book alone do we 


mect the man sted, in great measure, of the 


trappings of off the halo of command. We 
learn, for the first time, to know him intimately 
in his civil, so ind domestic relations—as the 


husband, father, the 


young, and, in one com- 


citizen, COM) pal friend, 


wise Instructor of the 


prehensive phrase, as the Christian gentleman. 


In all such rel ns he appears to have been per- 


fect. We s exaggerate in saying that, 
since the deat f£ the last of the Evangelists, 
probably no mortal man has passed through life 


to his God,’ in 


thought, conversa- 


‘walking habitua ly nearer 


tion, worship, sub- 


lime simplicity of 
faith, in action whose 
watchword was duty, 
devout 


and contem- 


plation, soothed by 
the spirit and prom- 
ises of the Redeeming 
Christ. His virtues, 
like his religion, were 
of large, simple, an- 
tique mold. His soul, 
mellowed, chastened, 
ennobled by suffering 
gravely yet nobly 
borne, had, as it were, 
southward, 
and was open to the 
noon of 
Deity. 
more 
to a 
than he 
could voluntarily 


‘a look 


beneficent 
Nature’ and 
He could 


have stooped 


no 
meanness 


have committed mor- 
A broad, 
unsophisticated, 


childlike, 


al suicide. 


medieval 


nature was his, infinitely uplifted, gloriously 
enlightened by modern culture, and all the 
graces and amenities of a true Christian dis- 


cipleship. Take him all in all, and he stands, 


morally, alone Conventional standards of com- 
parison fail us here. We cast aside our petty 
rules, our ordinary methods of inference, our 


poor standard measurements of every-day charac- 


ter, our comn judgments, too small by far to 
embrace a majestic personality like this.”’ 

s services to the Confederacy 
during the first year of the war, while great 
and valuable, were in the nature of what might 
be called ‘‘ ungrateful’’ tasks ; that is to say, 


General Le 
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they were comparatively obscure and undistin- military éclat necessary to satisfy public expecta- 
guished, so far as the chief officer’s personal rep- tion; and he directed in person the coast de- 
utation was concerned. He organized the Vir- fenses in South Carolina and Georgia. After 
ginia troops and put them in the field, thus Bull Run, General Lee wrote from Richmond 
contributing essentially to the first success of the to his wife: ‘‘ Il wished to partake in the strug- 


DELEGATES TO THE MONTGOMERY CONVENTION, ALABAMA, 
FEBRUARY 4rx. 


ALABAMA.—Robert H. Smith, Colin J. McRae, W. R. Chilton, David P. Lewis, Richard 
W. Walker, John Gill, S. F. Hale, Thomas Fearn, J. L. M. Curry. 


Friorma.—Jackson Morton, J. Patton Anderson, James Powers. 


GeorGia.—Rebert Toombs, Francis Barton, Martin Crawford, Judge Nesbitt, Benjamin 
Hill, Howell Cobb, Augustus R. Wright, Thomas R. R. Cobb, Augustus Keenan, A. H. 
Stephens. 


Lovutstana.—John Perkins, Jr., C. M. Conrad, Dunean F. Kenner, A. Declouet, E. 
Sparrow, Henry Marshall. 


Misstssippr.— Wiley P. Harris, W. S. Wilson, A. M. Clayton, Walter Brooke, W. S 
Barry, J. ‘T. Harrison, J. A. P. Campbell. 


Sour Carouima.—T. J. Withers, R. B. Rhett, Jr., L. M. Keitt, W. W. Boyce, James 
Chestnut, Jr., R. W. Barnwell, C. G. Memminger. 


Three commissioners from North Carolina, sent to ‘‘ effect an honorable and amicable 
adjustment of all the difficulties that disturb the country, upon the basis of the Crittenden 
Resolutions,” were admitted to seats in the convention. 


“We, the deputies of the sovereign and independent States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, invoking the favor of Almighty God, do hereby, 
in behalf of these States, ordain and establish this constitution for the provisional govern- 
ment of the same, to continue one year from the inauguration of the President, or until a 
permanent constitution or confederation between the said States shall be put in operation, 
whichsoever shall first occur.” 

The seventh section, first article, is as follows : 

‘The importation of African negroes from any foreign country other than the Slave- 
holding States of the United States, is hereby forbidden, and Congress is required to pass 
such laws as shall effectually prevent the same.” 

** Article Second.—Congress shall also have power to prohibit the introduction of slaves 
from any State not a member of this Confederacy.”’ 

Article fourth, of the third clause, of the second section, SUS: 

‘* A slave in one State escaping to another, shall be delivered up on the claim of the 
party to whom said slave may belong, by the executive authority of the State in which such 
slave may be found ; and in case of any abduction or forcible rescue, full compensation, in- 
cluding the value of the slave, and all costs and expenses, shall be made to the party by the 
State in which such abduction or rescue shall take place.” 

Article si.cth, of the second clause, SUYS: 

‘*The government hereby instituted shall take immediate steps for the settlement of all 
matters between the States forming it, and their late confederates of the United States, in 
relation to the public property and publie debt at the time of their withdrawal from them ; 
these States hereby declaring it to be their wish and earnest desire to adjust every thing per- 
taining to the common property, common liabilities, and common obligations of that union, 
upon principles of right, justice, equity, and good faith.” 

The tariff clause provides that: 

‘*The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
for revenue necessary to pay the debts and carry on the government of the Confederacy, and 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the Confederacy.” 


CONSTITUTION OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES, ADOPTED AT THE MONTGOMERY 
CONVENTION, FEBRUARY Sti, 1861, 
Confederate arms, under Johnston and Beaure- gle, and am mortified at my absence. But the 


gard, at Bull Run, or Manassas, on the 21st of President thought it more important that I 
July ; he conducted the campaign in Western should be here. I could not have done as well 








Virginia, which arrested the advance of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, though it failed to develop the 


as has been done, but I could have helped 
and taken part in a struggle for my home 
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and neighborhood. So the work is done, | care 


not by whom it is done. I leave to-morrow 
for the army in Western Virginia.”’ 


The indecisive movement in the mountain fast- 


nesses of Western Virginia has been the subject of 








stitulion. 


















ing on any of the citizens of this State. 







Commonwealth of Virginia. 









erale States of America. 











oe A true copy. 


ORDINANCE OF SECESSION PASSED BY THE VIRGINI 


various comment. The official reports were proba- 
bly burned in the conflagration at Richmond, and 
the elaborate plans drawn up by Lee of his in- 
tended movement against General Reynolds, at 
Cheat Mountain, have likewise disappeared. The 


VIRGINIA. 


An Ordinance to repeal the Ratification of the Constitution of 
the State of Virginia, and to resume all the Rights and P: 


‘‘The people of Virginia, in their ratification of the Constit 
of America, adopted by them in convention on the 25th day of J 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight, having declared that the powers granted 
under said Constitution were derived from the people of the | 
resumed whensoever the same should be perverted to their inju 
Federal Government having perverted said powers, not only to t 
Virginia, but to the oppression of the Southern Slaveholding States : 

‘‘ Now, therefore, we, the people of Virginia, do declare at 
adopted by the people of this State in convention, on the 25t! 


lay of June, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-eight, whereby the Constitution of the United States of America 
was ratified, and all acts of the General Assembly of this State, ratifying or adopting amend- 


ments to said Constitution, are hereby repealed and abrogated, t 
State of Virginia and the other States under the Constitution af 
and that the State of Virginia is in the full possession and 
sovereignty which belong and appertain to a free and independent State. And they do 
further declare that the said Constitution of the United States of Am 


‘*This ordinance shall take effect and be an act of this da 
of the votes of the people of this State, cast at a poll to be ta 
Thursday in May next, in pursuance of a schedule to be hereafte 

‘*Done in Convention, in the city of Richmond, on the 17t! 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and in 


“Joun L. Evpank, 4 


“ An Ordinance for the Adoption of the Constitution of the Provis 


‘* We, the delegates of the people of Virginia, in convent 
pressed by the perils which surround the Commonwealth, and appealing to the Searcher of 
Hearts for the rectitude of our intentions in assuming the great respon$ibility of this act, do, 
by this ordinance, adopt and ratify the Constitution of the Pr 
Confederate States of America, ordained and established at M 
eighth day of February, eighteen hundred and sixty-one ; 
cease to have any legal operation or effect, if the people of this Commonwealth, upon the 
vote directed to be taken on the ordinance of secession passed | 
day of April, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, shall reject the same 


following brief summary is derived from a Con- 
federate oflicer vh rank and character, whose 
statement is 01 second in value to that of Gen- 
eral Lee hims« 


‘* After Gene 


[Robert S.] Garnett’s death, 





fled States of America by 
“canted under said Con- 


ition of the United States 
in the year of our Lord, 


nited States and might be 
and oppression, and the 
injury of the people of 


ordain that the ordinance 


it the union between the 
aid is hereby dissolved, 
ercise of all the rights of 


erica is no longer bind- 

vhen ratified by a majority 

en thereon on the fourth 
nacted. 


lay of April, in the year of 
eighty-fifth year of the 


wy of Convention.” 





(lovernment of the Confed 


assembled, solemnly im- 


visional Government of the 
ntgomery, Alabama, on the 
; provided that this ordinance shall 


this convention on the 17th 


‘*Joun L. Evpank, Secretary.” 





\ CONVENTION, CHMOND, APRIL 177TH, 1861. 


General Lee was sent by the President to ascer- 
tain what co be done in the trans-Alleghany 
ndeavor to harmonize our move- 
that part of the State. He was 
not ordered to take command of the troops, nor 


region, and t 


ments, ete., 
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did he do so, during the whole time he was there. 
Soon after his arrival he came to the decided 
conclusion that that was not the line from which 
to make an offensive movement. The country, 
although not hostile, was not friendly ; supplies 
could not be obtained ; the enemy had possession 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, from which, 
and the Ohio River as a base, he could operate 
with great advantage against us, and our only 
chance was to drive him from the railroad, 
take possession, and use it ourselves. We had 
not the means of doing this, and consequently 
could only try to hold as much country as pos- 
sible, and occupy as large a force of the enemy 
as could be kept in front of us. The movement 
against Cheat Mountain, which failed, was un- 
dertaken with a view of causing the enemy to 
contract his lines, and enable us to unite the 
troops under Generals Jackson (of Georgia) and 
Loring. After the failure of this movement on 
our part, General Rosecrans, feeling secure, 
strengthened his lines in that part of the coun- 
try, and went with a part of his forces to the 
Kanawha, driving our forces across the Gauley. 
(reneral Lee then went to that line of operations, 
to endeavor to unite the troops under Generals 
Floyd and Wise, and stop the movements under 
Rosecrans. General Loring, with a part of his 
force from Valley Mountain, joined the forces at 
Sewell Mountain. Rosecrans’s movement was 
stopped, and, the season for operations in that 
country being over, General Lee was ordered to 
Richmond, and soon afterward sent to South 
Carolina, to meet the movement of the enemy 
from Port Royal, etc. He remained in South 
Carolina until shortly before the commencement 
of the campaign before Richmond, in 1862.’ 
While the official heads of the Confederacy, 
and the people of the South generally, did not 
waver in their appreciation of Lee’s superior 
abilities, yet the West Virginia campaign was far 
from confirming his military reputation. General 
McClellan, who first encountered his great antag- 
onist there, was sending to Washington his Na- 
poleonic announcements of victory. Southern 
newspapers grumbled, and some of the old country 
people for once went so far as to speak disrespect- 
fully of ‘Granny Lee.’’ The general would not 
have been human if he had not smarted a little 
under strictures which he knew were undeserved. 
3ut he never felt call to make excuses or claim 
vindication. The only expression that appears 
to have escaped him is found in a private letter 
written at the time, and which General Fitzhugh 
Lee quotes in his biography: ‘‘I am sorry, as 
you say, that the movements of the armies can- 


not keep pace with the expectations of the editors 
of papers. I know they can regulate matters 
satisfactorily to themselves on paper. I wish 
they could do so in the field. No one wishes 
them more success than I do, and would be happy 
to see them have full swing. General Floyd has 
three editors on his staff. I hope something will 
be done to please them.’’ 

General Lee’s second son, Major wy. Be 8. 
Lee, accompanied his father’s command on the 
West Virginia expedition, and was with Colonel 
John A. Washington, the general’s aide-de-camp, 
on reconnoissance, when the former was killed 
from an ambuseade, This reminds us that Gen- 
eral Lee’s three sons—not to mention other rela- 
tions—all enlisted in the Confederate army at the 
first gun, and all won distinction in the war, on 
their own unaided merits. General Lee had a 
righteous horror of nepotism, and it was notorious 
that his own relatives were not allowed to get 
themselves promoted as rapidly as others. His 
youngest son, Robert, served as a private in the 
ranks of the Rockbridge Artillery, sharing with 
his comrades of that crack corps all of their dan- 
gers, hardships, drudgery, and privations, when 
a hint from his father would have secured him 
promotion to some place of honor. The general 
told, with evident relish, that during the battle 
of Sharpsburg [Antietam] he became very un- 
easy about Robert— knowing that his battery had 
suffered severely, and not hearing anything from 
him. At last he made it convenient to ride up to 
the battery, which had just been relieved from a 
very perilous position where it had suffered fear- 
ful loss, and had his fears increased by not rec- 
ognizing his son among the men. To the hearty 
greeting of the brave fellows he replied, ‘‘ Well ! 
you have done nobly to-day, but T shall be com- 
pelled to send you in again.’? ‘* Will you, gen- 
eral?’ said a powder-begrimed youth whom he 
did not recognize, until he spoke, as his son 
Robert. ‘‘ Well, boys! come on; the general 
says we must go in again, and you know he is in 
the habit of having his own way about such 
matters.’> Thus the anxiety of the commander- 
in-chief was relieved, and his son went gayly to 
work at his gun and contribute his full share to- 
ward ‘keeping those people back.”’ 

Dr. J. W. Jones gives the following, from the 
lips of the distinguished officer who related it : 

** When General was compelled by failing 
health to ask to be relieved from a certain impor- 
tant command, he went to Richmond to confer 
with President Davis as to his successor, and to 





endeavor to impress upon him the very great im- 
portance of the district, and of the commander 
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being a man of fine abilities. Mr. Davis fully 
sympathized with his views, and, after retlection, 
said : ‘I knowof no better man for that position 
than General Custis Lee. To show you my esti- 
mate of his ability, I will say that, when some 
time agol thought of sending General Robert Le« 
to command the Western army, L had determined 
that his son Custis should sueceed him in com- 
mand of the Army of Northern Virginia. Now, 
I wish you to go up and see General Lee, tell him 
what I say, and ask him to order General Custis 
Lee to the command of that department. Tell 
him I will make his son major-general, lieutenant- 
general, or, if need be, full general, so that he 
may rank any officer likely to be sent to that cde- 
partment.’ General 





promptly sought Lee’ s 
headquarters, delivered Mr. Davis’s message, and 
urged a compliance. 

and entreaties the old 
chieftain had but one 


But to all of his arguments 


reply: ‘I am = very 
much obliged to Mr. 
Davis for his high 
opinion of Custis Lee. 
I hope that, if he had 
the opportunity, he 
would prove himself 
in some measure 
worthy of that confi- 
dence. But he is an 
untried man in the 
tield, and I cannot ap- 
point him to that com- 
mand. Very much 
against his wishes and 
my own, Mr. Davis 
has kept him on_ his 
personal staff, and he 
has had no opportunity to prove his ability to 
handle an army in the field. Whatever may be 
the opinion of others, I cannot pass by my 
tried officers and take for that important posi- 
tion a comparatively new man—especially when 
that man is my own son. Mr. Davis can make 
the assignment if he thinks proper—TI shall cer 
tainly not do so,’ ”’ 

Rev. T. V. Moor, pastor of the First Presbyt - 
rian Church in Richmond, related the following 
‘¢ After the cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners during the war was 


in his memorial sermon: 


suspended, one of his own sons was taken 
prisoner. A Federal officer of the same rank in 
Libby Prison sent for me, and wished me to write 
to General Lee, begging him to obtain the con- 
sent of the Confederate authorities to his release, 
provided he could, as he felt sure would be the 





BUILDING IN WHICH THE FIRST CONFEDERATI INGRESS 
WAS HELD, AT MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


case, induce the United States authorities to send 


General Lee's son through the lines to effect this 
special exchang Ina few days a reply was re- 
ceived in whi 


Brutus, he res) 


with the lofty spirit of a Roman 
tfully but firmly declined to ask 
son that could not be asked for 
thearmy. The officer, while 
s yet so struck with the unselfish 


any faror for 
the humble sf 


disappointed, 


nobleness of + reply, that he begged the letter 
from me as a mento of General Lee, adding, 
with deep en isis, ‘Sir, I regard him as the 
greatest man w living.’ ’ 


It adds er 
dent to recall t 


to the foree of the above inci- 
fact that the son (W. H. F. Lee) 
rely wounded, at the time he 
was captured ; that his wife was lying at the 


point of death, and actually died before his re- 
lease (the Fy 


was at home, 


iuthorities refusing to allow 
Custis Lee to take the 
place of his brother. 
as he nobly offered to 
do), and that he was 
closely confined in a 
casemate at Fortress 
Monroe, and threat- 
ened with death by 
hanging, in retaliation 
for alleged cruelty on 
the part of the Con- 
federate authorities 
toward certain Federal 
prisoners. 

Only those who 
know how devoted to 
his children General 
Lee was can appre- 
ciate the self-denial 
which he exercised 
when, unde 
feelings of the 


se circumstances, the tenderest 
ving father were sacrificed to 
his sense of duty te 

Not lone aft 


wits recotlnimel 


his country. 

his West Virginia campaign, he 
i certain officer for promotion, 

when a friend 

that this offic 


paragingly ay 


d him not td do so, alleging 
is accustomed to speak very dis- 
lisrespeetfully of General Lee. 
The quick re} was, ‘‘ The question is not what 
he thinks or eased to say about me, but what 
I think of hi: | have a high opinion of this 
officer as a soldier, and shall most unquestion- 
ably recommend his promotion, and doall in my 
power to secu , 

The follow 
from Coosaw! 
S61, explains tself : 

“ My Dear Daughter : 


letter of General Lee, written 


chie, S. C., the 25th December, 


Having distributed such 
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poor Christmas gifts as I had to those around 
me, I have been looking for something for you. 
Trifles even are hard to get these war times, and 
you must not therefore expect more. I have 
sent you what I thought most useful in your 
separation from me, and hope it will be of some 
service. Though stigmatized as ‘ vile dross,’ it 
has never been a drug with me. That you may 
never want for it, restrict your wants to your 
necessities. Yet how little will it purchase! But 
see how God provides for our pleasures in every 
way. To compensate for such ‘trash,’ I send 
you some sweet violets, that I gathered for you 
this morning while covered with 
in the bright sun 
formed a brooch of rare 
could not be fab- 
a world of money. 
May God guard and preserve you for me, my 
dear daughter ! 


dense white 
frost, whose crystals glittered 
like diamonds, and 
beauty and sweetness, which 


ricated by the expenditure of 


Among the calamities of war, 
the hardest to bear, perhaps, is the separation of 
families and friends. Yet all must be endured 
to accomplish our independence, and maintain 
our self-government. In my absence from you, I 
have thought of you very often, and regretted I 
could do nothing for your comfort. Your old 
home, if not destroyed by our enemies, has been 
so desecrated that I cannot bear to think of it. 
I should have preferred it to have been wiped 
from the earth, its beautiful hill sunk, and its 
sacred trees buried, rather than to have been de- 
graded by the presence of those who revel in the 
You 


see what a poor sinner I am, and how unworthy 


ill they do for their own selfish purposes. 
to possess what has been given me ; for that rea- 
son it has been taken away. I pray for a better 
spirit, and that the hearts of our enemies may be 
changed. In your homeless condition, I hope 
you make yourself contented and useful. Occupy 
yourself in aiding those more helpless than your- 
self... . Think always of your father.”’ 

Of Arlington and Stratford, the two homes 
around which so many hallowed memories were 
grouped, he wrote his wife the same day: “I 
cannot let this day of grateful rejoicing pass with- 
Iam thankful 
for the many among the past that I have passed 
with you, and the remembrance of them fills me 
with pleasure. As to our old home, if not destroyed 
it will be difficult ever to be recognized. Even 
if the enemy had wished to preserve it, it would 
With the number 
of troops encamped around it, the change of 
the want of fuel, shelter, etc., and all 
the dire necessities of war, it is vain to think of 
I fear, too, 


out some communion with you. 


almost have been impossible. 


officers, 


its being in a habitable condition. 
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the books, furniture, and relics of Mount Vernon 
will be gone. It is better to make up our minds 
to a general loss. They cannot take away the 
remembrances of the spot, and the memories of 
those that to us rendered it sacred. That will 
remain to us as long as life will last, and that we 
can preserve.* In the absence of a home I wish 
I could purchase Stratford. It is the only other 
place I could go to now acceptable to us, that 
would inspire me with pleasure and local love. 
You and the girls could remain there in quiet. 
It is a poor place, but we could make enough 
corn-bread and bacon for our support, and the 
girls could weave us our clothes. You must not 
build your hopes on peace on account of the 
United States going to war with England. Our 
rulers are not entirely mad, and if they find Eng- 
land is in earnest, and that war or a restitution of 
the captives [Messrs. Mason and Slidell] must 
be the consequence, they will adopt the latter. 
We must make up our minds to fight our bat- 
tles and win our independence alone. 
will help us.”’ 


No one 


The months spent by General Lee in superin- 
tending the coast defenses of South Carolina and 
Georgia may be passed over as presenting noth- 
ing of interest to the purpose of these articles ; 
and we come to the spring of 1862, when he re- 
turned to Richmond. It was at this time the 
venerable Bishop Meade, the head of the Epis- 
copal Church in Virginia, lay at the point of death. 
When General Lee was informed of the fact, he 
was deeply affected ; for the good bishop was an 


It is but just to state here that General Irvin Me- 
Dowell, commanding the Federal forces, with head- 
quarters at Arlington, in May, 1861, wrote to Mrs. Lee, 
in answer to a letter received from her at that time, as 
follows: ‘* With respect to the occupation of Arlington 
by the United States troops, I beg to say it has been 
done by my predecessor with every regard for the pres- 
ervation of the place. Iam here temporarily in camp 
on the grounds, preferring this to sleeping in the house 
under the circumstances in which the painful state of the 
country places me with respect to these properties. I 
assure you it will be my earnest endeavor to have all 
things so ordered that on your return you will find 
things as little disturbed as possible. In this I have 
the hearty concurrence of the courteous, kind-hearted 
gentleman in the immediate command of the troops 
quartered here, and who lives in the lower part of the 
house to insure its being respected. Everything has 
been done as you desire with respect to your servants, 
and your wishes, so far as they have been known or 
could have been understood, have been complied with. 
When you desire to return, every facility will be given 
you for doing so. I trust, madam, you will not consider 
it an intrusion when I say I have the most sincere sym- 
pathy for your distress, and, so far as compatible with 
my duty, I shall always be ready to do whatever may 
alleviate it.’’—Epitor. 
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old family friend, and had taught him his cate- 
chism when he was a boy, in Alexandria. On 
the day before the bishop’s death, General Lee 
called to see him, and his name was announced. 
As soon as Bishop Meade heard it, he said, 
faintly, for his breathing had become much op- 
pressed, and he spoke with great difficulty: ‘‘I 
must see him, if for only a few moments.’’ Gen- 
eral Lee was accordingly introduced, and ap- 
proached the dying man, with evidences of great 
emotion in his countenance. Taking the thin 
hand in his own, he said: ‘‘ How do you feel, 
bishop?’’ ‘‘ Almost gone,’’ replied Bishop Meade, 
in a voice so weak that it was almost inaudi- 
ble; ‘‘but I wanted to see you once more.”’ 
He paused for an instant, breathing heavily, 
and looking at Lee with deep feeling. ‘‘God 
bless you ! you, Robert!’ he. fal- 
tered out, ‘‘and fit you for your high and re- 
sponsible duties. I can’t call you ‘ general’—I 
must call you ‘ Robert’; I have heard you your 
catechism often.’’ General Lee pressed 
the feeble hand, and tears rolled down his 
cheeks. ‘‘ Yes, bishop—very often,’’ he said, 
in reply to the last words uttered by the bishop. 
A brief conversation followed, Bishop Meade 
making inquiries in reference to Mrs. Lee, who 
was his own relative, and other members of the 
‘*He also,’’ says the clergyman who 


God_ bless 


too 


’ 


family. 
furnishes these particulars, ‘‘ put some pertinent 
questions to General Lee about the state of pub- 
lic affairs and of the army, showing the most 
lively interest in the success of our cause.”’ 
It now became necessary to terminate an inter- 
view which, in the feeble condition of the aged 


man, could not be prolonged. Much exhausted, 
and laboring under deep emotion, Bishop Meade 
shook the general by the hand, and said: 
‘‘Heaven bless you! Heaven bless you! and 
give you wisdom for your important and ardu- 
ous duties |’? These were the last words uttered 
during the interview. General Lee pressed the 
dying man’s hand, released it, stood for several 
minutes by the bedside motionless and in perfect 
silence, and then went out of the room. On the 
next morning Bishop Meade expired. 

With General Lee’s return to Richmond and 
assignment to duty there as commander-in-chief 
under the direction of the President of the Con- 
federacy, had begun the intimate military associa- 
tion and personal friendship with Jefferson Davis, 
which never after wavered, on either side. The 
provisional President, having been inaugurated at 
Montgomery, came to Richmond with his Cabinet, 
in May, 1861, when the Virginia capital became 
the capital of the Confederacy. Jefferson Davis, 
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of Mississippi, was of about the same age as Lee, 
and had been graduated at West Point the year 
before him ; served in the infantry, and later in 
the cavalry, of the United States Army ; com- 
manded a Mississippi regiment in the Mexican 
war ; and later, was a Representative in Congress, 
a United States Senator, and Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of President Pierce. ‘‘The rdéle as- 
signed him in the tragedy of war,’’ writes General 
Fitzhugh Lee,* ‘‘ was a most difficult one to dis- 
charge, and in the eyes of his opponents he was 
‘the villain of the play.’ When the red curtain 
of war rolled up from the American stage, to the 
world were revealed two presidential chairs. In 
one was seated Mr. Abraham Lincoln, in the 
other Mr. Jefferson Davis. These two chief 
magistrates were both born in Kentucky. One, 
when a small child, was carried by his parents to 
Mississippi ; the other, when about eight years 
old, was taken to Indiana, and afterward to TIli- 
nois. Each absorbed the political theories of 
their respective States. Had Davis been carried 
to Illinois and Lincoln to Mississippi, in the war 
between the States Lincoln might have been car- 
rying a Mississippi rifle, while Davis held aloft 
the star-spangled banner. Each represented, as 
powerful exponents, the constructions of the Con- 
stitution referred to the sword for decision, there 
being no common arbiter in such case. Mr. 
Davis’s office had none of the elements of popu- 
larity. Upon it were showered the criticisms of 
the South, while at the North every finger, every 
pen, every gun was pointed at its occupant. 

The deeds of a brave soldier, even if unsuccessful, 
excite the admiration of mankind. The civil 
ruler of the vanquished is not so fortunate when 
the power to sustain his government departs. 
Mr. Davis was not the demon of hate his enemies 
have painted. He did not thirst for the blood of 
his countrymen. His whole character has been 
misunderstood by the mass of the people who 
opposed his public views. His heart was tender 
as a woman’s; he was brave as a lion, and true 
as the needle to the pole to his convictions ; in 
disposition generous, in character courteous and 
chivalric. When his voice was heard for the last 
time in the Senate Chamber of the United States, 
it did not breathe hatred to sections of the 
country other than his own, but he spoke in 
affectionate terms of those with whom he had to 
conscientiously differ upon great questions. ‘I 
am sure,’ said he, ‘that I feel no hostility to you 
Senators from the North. I am sure there is not 
one of you, whatever sharp discussion there may 
* “General Lee,’’ by Fitzhugh Lee (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York), pp. 96, 97. 












have been between us, to whom I cannot say in 
the presence of my God, I wish you well; and 
such is the feeling, I am sure, of the people whom 
I represent and those whom you represent. For 
whatever offense I have given, I have, Senators, 
in this hour of our parting, to offer my apology.’ ’ 

From the beginning of the war, there was, on 
the Confederate as on the Union side, the in- 
evitable strife and contention of generals among 
themselves, and between the commanders in the 
field and the President and his executive officers 
at the capital. After Bull Run, Johnston and 
Beauregard had differences about sharing the 
honors of that surprising victory ; but both gen- 
erals, in their official reports of the battle, tried 
to throw upon President Davis the blame for 
their much-criticised failure to follow up the ad- 
vantage gained, and pursue the routed Federal 
army into Washington. When the Confederate 
President nominated to the Senate five generals, 
to rank in the order named—Samuel Cooper, 
A. 8. Johnston, R. E. Lee, J. E. Johnston, and 
G. T. Beauregard—‘“‘ Joe’’ Johnston entered a 
vehement protest, the correspondence of which is 
given in full in Mrs. Jefferson Davis's Memoir 
of her husband. Johnston claimed, in accordance 
with the promise that officers who resigned from 
the United States Army should hold the same rela- 
tive rank to each other when commissioned in 
the new army of the Confederate States, that he 
ought now to be the senior ranking general, over 
the other four, because he had resigned a general- 
ship, whereas Cooper, A. 8. Johnston and Lee 
had been only colonels, and Beauregard a captain. 
President Davis characterized the language of 
General Johnston’s protest as ‘‘ insubordinate,”’ 
and answered it by pointing out that up to a short 
time before the war, Joseph E. Johnston had 
been a lieutenant colonel of the First Cavalry, 
U. S. A., and was ranked in that army by all 
the officers named, except Beauregard ; but upon 
the death of General Jesup, the quartermaster 
general, Johnston had been appointed (largely 
through the aid of Mr. Davis, who was then in 
the Senate) to fill the vacancy. The quarter- 
master general had, indeed, the nominal rank of 
brigadier general ; but he was not considered in 
the line of promotion or eligible to active work 
in the field, nor could he, according to law, com- 
mand troops, unless by special assignment. 
Therefore, President Davis, in fixing the relative 
rank of the five Confederate generals, had gone 
back to their true ‘‘ old rank,’’ which placed Lee 
third on the list, and Joseph E. Johnston fourth. 
Johnston did not withdraw his protest, though he 
retained the command and rank assigned ; and 
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the personal relations between Mr. Davis and the 


general were still ‘‘strained’’ when the latter 
was wounded at the battle of Seven Pines (Fair 
Oaks), May 3ist, 1862. 

General Lee seems to have shown a positive 
genius for keeping out of these and all other dis- 
putes, which raged around his now steadily ris- 
ing head. He and Johnston had been classmates 
at West Point, and bosom comrades in Mexico. 
None knew better than himself Johnston’s splen- 
did qualities as a soldier ; and, doubtless, he was 
sufficiently aware of his disputatious tendency to 
know what to avoid. General Scott had said of 
Johnston that he was ‘‘a great soldier, but un- 
fortunate enough to get shot in nearly every en- 
gagement.’’ The controversial trait was in full 
exercise at Richmond in the winter of 1861-62 ; 
and in the gallant soldiering that impended, the 
ill-luck of the general was to be no less severely 
exemplified. 

By the latter part of March, 1862, General 
McClellan, in command of an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men, had landed on the Peninsula 
between the James and York Rivers, and after 
stubbornly contested engagements with the forces 
of General Johnston, advanced up the Peninsula 
—the Confederates slowly retiring. In the latter 
part of May, a portion of the Federal forces had 
crossed the Chickahominy, and confronted Gen- 
eral Johnston defending Richmond. 

While the South had been lulled to sleep, as 
it were, by the battle of Manassas, the North, 
greatly aroused at the disaster, had prepared to 
prosecute the war still more vigorously. The 
military resources of the South had been plainly 
underestimated. It was now obvious that the 
North had to fight with a dangerous adversary, 
and that the people of the South were entirely in 
earnest. . 

General McClellan, who had now been removed 
from his post of commander-in-chief of the armies 
of the United States, and assigned to the com- 
mand only of the army to operate against Rich- 
mond, landed his forces on the Peninsula, as we 
have said, and, after several actions of an obsti- 
toward the Chicka- 
hominy, General Johnston, the Confederate com- 
mander, deliberately retiring. Johnston took up 
position behind this stream, and, toward the end 
of May, McClellan crossed a portion of his forces 
and confronted him before the Confederate capital. 

The “ Lee of Vi 
the next (June vumber of FRANK LesLie’s Popv- 
LAR MONTHLY, with a graphic and splendidly illus- 
trated paper on the Battles in Front of Richmond 
(1862), written by Colonel John J. Garnett, C. S. A. 


nate description, advanced 


“minia 79 serves will he continued in 


THE ANCESTORS 


My Dear Mr. Eprtor: I suppose few of your 
readers will examine very closely into the strict 
accuracy of the line of descent I have traced for 
General Robert E. Lee, in the February number 
of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Montutiy. It is, 
therefore, purely in the interests of truth for its 
own sake, that I beg you to correct two errors in 
‘*The Ancestors of General Lee,’’ which thus ap- 
pear in your magazine. First.— Mary Bland, 
who married Henry Lee, was the daughter of 
Richard Bland and Elizabeth Randolph—not the 
daughter, as stated, of Richard Bland and Anne 
Poythress. Second. 

—General Henry 
Lee of the Revolu- 
tion (‘* Light-Horse 
Harry’’) was twice 
married, His 
ond wife was Anne 
Hill Carter, daughter 
of Charles Carter, of 
Shirley, member of 
the first council un- 


sec- 


der the republican 
Constitution. Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee 
was the son of the 
second, not the first, 
wife. The family of 
Carter was a very dis- 
tinguished one in 
colonial and revolu- 
tionary history. More 
than once the Carters 
have intermarried 
with the family of 
Lee. It has not been 
very long since Miss 
Juliet Carter—a 
charming representa- 


PORTRAIT (PAINTED BY 


tive of her name and 
Col- 
onel Robert E. Lee, 
son of General Rob- 
ert EK. Lee. Anne 
Hill Carter Lee was 
greatly beloved 
her people. 


race—married 


years. 


by them all.” 


The patriotic women of Virginia will 
These 
corrections in my Lee genealogy in no wise cut 
off the relationship of General Lee to the eminent 
men I claimed in the genealogy. 


soon erect a monument in honor of her. 


General Rob- 
ert E. Lee was allied to them in more than one 
direction. Virginia pedigrees, from the union of 
cousins, are difficult of clear comprehension.” A 


GILBERT STUART) OF MRS, 
DAUGHTER OF RICHARD HENRY LEE AND [MRS. ] ANNE GASKINS 
[PINKARD], AND WIFE OF JUDGE CHARLES LEE, ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL UNDER WASHINGTON AND 

OF ‘‘ LIGHT-HORSE HARRY ”’ 


Epitaph on her tombstone, written by her brother Francis Lightfoot 
Lee: “ Here are deposited the remains of Anne Lee, daughter of Richard 
Henry Lee and wife of Charles Lee 
This stone is not erected in memory of her piety and virtue, for 
they are registered in heaven: nor of the qualities by which she was 
adorned, distinguished or endeared, for of these, they who knew her 
have a more lasting memorial in their sorrow for her death. 
remind the reader that neither youth nor beauty nor any excellence of 
heart or mind can rescue from the grave, for the entombed possessed 
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veteran genealogist, Rev. Dr. Philip Slaughter, 
who was the author of ‘ Bristol, St. Marks and 
Bruton Parishes,’’ once wrote to me, ‘‘I wish I 
could add a clause in our Litany : 


‘“* From the writing of genealogies 
Good Lord deliver us !’”’ 


I wish I could have told of the grace and beauty 
and wit of many of the descendants of the first 


Colonel Richard Lee. I hope all who are inter- 


ested in this brilliant family will read Dr. Jen- 
nings Lee’s valuable book : a full and compre- 


hensive and most in- 
teresting history. In 
my happy days in 
Washington, ‘‘ before 
the war,’? I had a 
delightful friend, 
Mrs. (Dr.) Thomas 
Miller. She was the 
granddaughter of 
beautiful Nancy Lee, 
who was daughter of 
Richard Henry Lee. 
Nancy Lee was the 
wife of Judge Charles 
Lee, Attorney Gen- 
eral under Washing- 
ton and Adams, and 
brother of ‘* Light- 
Horse Harry’’ Lee. 
Nancy Lee’s portrait 
hung over the mantel 
in one of Mrs. Miller’s 
rooms, and there 
Lord Napier saw it, 
and again and again 
expressed the most 
rapturous admiration 
of the American 
beauty. The original 
was painted by Gil- 
bert Stuart, and the 
coloring is exquisite- 
ly delicate and lovely. 
Before it was quite 
finished Gilbert Stu- 
art flung away his brush, exclaiming : ‘‘ It breaks 
my heart to paint loveliness that must fade so 
soon.’’ The fair sitter’s ‘‘new-fashioned cap, 
just from Philadelphia,’’ hides her lovely hair. 
Could you not, my dear Mr. Editor, reproduce the 
photograph I send you, as some compensation to 
your readers who have patiently read my explana- 
tion? Very sincerely yours, Sara A. Pryor. 


NANCY LEE, 


ADAMS, BROTHER 
LEE, ETC. 


She died 9th of Sept., 1804, aged 38 


But it is to 
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LEE IN RICHMOND. 


By Mrs, JEFFERSON DAvis.* 


In July [1862] we moved to the ‘old Brock- 
enbrugh house,’’ and began to feel somewhat 
more at home when walking through the old- 
fashioned terraced garden or the large airy rooms 
in the seclusion of family life. 

The mansion stands on the brow of a steep 
and high hill, that is sharply defined 
against the plain at its foot through which runs 
the Danville Railway, that leads to the heart of 
Virginia. On this plain, where the working class 
lived exclusively, the ‘‘ Butcher Cats’’ laid in 
wait for, and were sworn to eternal enmity 
against the ‘‘ Hill Cats.’’ These high contending 
parties had a hereditary hate which had impelled 
them for nearly a hundred years to fight, when- 
ever close enough, with either stones or fists to 
strike. the children of the 
against the gentlemen’s sons. 

The house 


comparatively few, as some of them are over 


very 


They were poor 


is very large, but the rooms are 


* See “ Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of the Confederate States of America: 


forty feet square. 
und 


easy curves toward the airy rooms above. 


The ceilings are high, the 
the well-staircases turn in 
The 
Carrara marble mantels were the delight of our 
children, One was @ special favorite with them, 
on which the whole pilaster was covered by two 
lovely figures 


windows wide, 


Hebe and Diana, one on either 
bold relief, which, with commendable 
taste, were n The little boys, Jef- 
climed up to the lips of these 
‘pretty ladies’? and showered kisses on them. 
The entablature was Apollo in his chariot, in 
basso relievo. An 


side in 
caryatides. 
ferson and Jor 


‘ther was a charming concep- 
tion of Cupid and Psyche, with Guido’s Aurora 
for the entablature. 
art than learned in 


A lady more in love with 
pronouncing gazetteers, said, 
with pleasure shining through her eyes, ‘‘I de 
so love Cupid 


ul Pish, sometimes I forget any- 


one is talking to me 
The tastes, 


in gazing at them.’’ 
| to some extent the occupations 


>: A Memoir.” By his Wife. 
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and habits, of a master of a house, if he, as in 
this case, assisted the architect in his design, are 
built in the brick and mortar, and like the maid- 
en’s blood in the great bell, they proclaim 
aloud sympathy or war with those whom it shel- 
ters. One felt here the pleasant sense of being 
in the home of a cultivated, liberal, fine gentle- 
man, and that he had dwelt there in peaceful in- 
terchange of kind offices with his neighbors. 
The garden, planted in cherry, apple and pear 
trees, sloped in steep terraces down the hill to 
join the plain below. To 
ance came always in my 


this garden or pleas- 
mind’s eye a lovely 
eye of faith, as she 
‘maiden meditation.’’ Every 
old Virginia gentleman of good social position 
who came to see us, looked pensively out on the 
grounds and said, with a tone of tender regret, 
something like this: ‘‘This house was perfect 
when lovely Mary Brockenbrugh used to walk 
there, singing among the flowers’’ 


woman, seen only by the 
walked there in 


and then 
came a description of her light step, her digni- 
fied mien, her sweet voice, and the other graces 
which take hold of our hearts with a gentle touch 
and hold them with a grip of steel. At first it 
seemed odd, and we regretted our visitor’s dis- 
appointment, but after a while Mary came to us, 
too, and remained the tutelar goddess of the gar- 
den. Her name household word. 
‘Whether Mary would approve,’’ was a question 
my husband playfully asked, when he liked the 
arrangement of the drawing-rooms. 

Mrs. James Grant lived in another fine old 
house next door to us, and with her we formed 
a lasting friendship, which was testified on her 
part’ by every neighborly attention that kind 
consideration could suggest. 


became a 


If Mr. Davis came 
riding up the street with General Lee and their 
staff officers clattering after them, Mrs. Grant 
heard them and sent some dainty which her 
housewifely care had prepared, or fruit from her 
farm on the outskirts of Richmond. If our chil- 
dren were ill, she came full of hope and kind of- 
fices to cheer us by her good sense and womanly 
tenderness. The very sight of her handsome 
face brought comfort to our hearts. She fed the 
hungry, visited the sick, clothed the naked, 
showed mercy to the wicked, and her goodness, 
like the city set upon the hill, ‘‘could not be 
hid.’’ Her brothers, the Crenshaws, had great 
flouring mills near Richmond, and made a 
noble use of their surplus in their unostentatious 
Quaker fashion. When flour became scarce and 
so high-priced as to prohibit the use of it to the 
poor, they dispensed it with great alacrity to all 
who were in need. There were numbers who re- 
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ceived it gratuitously and daily in small quanti- 
ties from the mills. When a great fire consumed 
everything about them, the mills were untouched, 
and we, who believed in a special Providence, 
thought they were saved through the righteousness 
of their owners. 

On my first introduction to the ladies of Rich- 
mond, I was impressed by the simplicity and 
sincerity of their manners, their beauty, and the 
absence of the gloze acquired by association in 
the merely ‘‘fashionable society.’’ They felt 
the dignity attached to personally conducting 
their households in the best and most econom- 
ical manner, cared little for fashionable small- 
talk, but were full of enthusiasm for their own 
people, and considered wisely and answered 
clearly any practical question which would tend 
to promote the good of their families or their 
country. 

I was impressed by a certain offishness in their 
manner toward strangers; they seemed to feel 
that an inundation of people perhaps of doubtful 
standards, and, at best, of different methods, 
had poured over the city, and they reserved their 
judgment and confidence, while they proffered a 
large hospitality. It was the manner usually 
found in English society toward strangers, no 
matter how well introduced—a wary welcome. 
In the more southern and less thickly settled 
part of our country, we had frontier hospitality 
because it was a necessity of the case. In Vir- 
ginia, where the distances were not so great, and 
the candidates for entertainment were more nu- 
merous, it was of necessity more restricted. 

We were fortunate in finding several old friends 
in Richmond—the Harrisons, of Brandon, and 
the handsome daughters of Mr. Ritchie, who had 
been for many years dear and valued friends. 
During our stay there we made other friends, 
who, if I never have the good fortune to meet 
them again, will remain to me a blessed memory. 
As I revert to the Christian 
women of that self-sacrificing community, it 
is impossible to specify those who excelled in 
all that makes a woman’s children praise her 
in the gates and rise up and call her blessed; and 
this tribute is paid to them out of a heart full of 
tender reminiscences of the years we dwelt with 
them in mutual labor, sympathy, confidence and 
affection. They clothed and cared for their own 
households, sewed for the soldiers, made our bat- 
tle flags, and sent their dearest and only bread- 
winners to give their lives for them. They fed 


heroic, sincere, 


the hungry, cared for the orphans, deprived 
themselves of every wonted luxury to give it to 
the soldiers, and were, amid their deprivations, so 
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cheerful as to animate even the men with hope. 
When all was lost, they awaited their fate with 
as much silent courage as was evinced by the 
men. The exception was a woman who did not 
nurse at some hospital. I did not, because Mr. 
Davis felt it was best for me not to expose the 
men to the restraint my presence might have 
imposed; and, in lieu of nursing, [ issued provi- 
sions which had been sent to me from the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia and other persons charitably 
inclined toward the families of soldiers. 

Among those who labored in the hospitals, I 
recall now with great clearness Mrs. Lucy Webb, 
Miss Emily V. Mason, 

Mrs. Phcebe Pember, 

and, as well, Mrs. 

James Alfred Jones’s 

beautiful young face, 

in a tobacco ware- 
house which had been 
converted into a hos- 
pital ward for desper- 
ately wounded men. 
forward 
with a bowl of water 
and a sponge with 
which she had been 
wetting the stump of 
a suffering 
arm. The atmos- 
phere was fetid with 
the festering wounds, 


She came 


soldier’s 


and must have op- 
pressed her greatly, 
for she was as fragile 
as she was beautiful ; 
the tears brimmed 
over her lovely eyes 
as she exclaimed: 
‘<Oh, Mrs. 
there has been a case 


Davis, 

of pyzmia here ; can ag 
nothing be done?’ We took counsel together 
for a moment, and then I went to my husband, 
who had the wounded men camped out, and for- 
tunately only one died. 


Here I saw a remarkable instance of the posi- 


tion our private soldiers occupied at home. 
Some money had been sent to me from Vicks- 
burg to relieve the ‘‘ boys from Warren County.”’ 
Hearing that there were several at this hospital, 
I walked from one end to the other and tried in 
vain to find a man who desired pecuniary aid. 
One fair-haired boy, with emaciated face and 
armless sleeve, looked up and whispered : ‘‘There 
is a poor fellow on the other side who I think 
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will take a little, | am afraid he has no money ; 
my father gives me all I want.’’? I crossed the 
room and asked the sufferer, who had neither 
hand, if I could not get him something he 
eraved. He flushed and said: ‘tI thank you, 
madam, for your visit, but I do better than that 
poor fellow over there; he has lost his leg and 
suffers dreadfully."’ And so on to the end of 
the ward. 

Mr. James Lyons and his handsome wife dis- 
pensed a large and graceful hospitality at Labur- 
num, their country home in the suburbs, and a 
finer example of a high-bred Virginia household 
could not have been 
found. The Haxalls, 
McFarlands, Allens, 
Archers, Andersons, 
Stewarts, Warwicks, 
Stannards and others 
well and admirably 
remembered, kept 
pace with them, and 
bravely they bore 
aloft the old standard 
of Virginian hospital- 
ity. 

Toward the end of 
the war, my hus- 
band’s health was 
very precarious, and 
he was too weak to 
ride to headquarters. 
General Lee came up 
from camp one day, 
evidently worn out 
and worried, to find 
Mr. Davis lying quite 
ill on a divan, in a lit- 
tle morning room in 
which we received 
only our intimate 
friends. General Lee, 
with a bow and excuse for coming in on the white 
carpet with his splashed boots, sat down and 
plunged at once into army matters ; the outlook 
was not encouraging, and the two friends talked 
in a circle until both were worn out. There was 
a little silver saucepan on the hearth, and the 
general stopped abruptly and said: ‘‘That is a 
comfortable and pretty little thing ; what do you 
use it for?’ And then what a delight it gave 
me to heat steaming hot the café aw lait it con- 
tained and hand it to him in a little Sévres cup. 
When I attempted to ring for a servant to bring 
luncheon, he said: ‘‘ This drink is exquisite, but 
I cannot eat; do not call a servant, it is very 
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cozy just so.’”’ Then looking at the cup he re- 
marked, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ My cups in 
camp are thicker, but this is thinner than the 
coffee.’’ Behind the playful speech I saw the 
intense realization he had of the coarse ways and 
uncomfortable concomitants of a camp, and that 
he missed as keenly the refinements of life to 
which he had been accustomed after four years 
as he did at first. 

In the last part of the war no one had delica- 
cies ; invitations very common among intimate 
friends were, ‘‘Do come to dinner or tea: we 
succeeded in running the blockade this week.”’ 
This meant coffee after dinner, preserved fruits, 
loaf sugar, good tea, or sometimes that which 
was always very acceptable to Mr. Benjamin’s 
paiate, anchovy paste. He used to say, with 
bread made of Crenshaw’s flour spread with the 
paste, English walnuts from an immense tree 
in the grounds, and a glass of the McHenry 
sherry, of which we had a small store, ‘‘a man’s 
patriotism became rampant.’’ Once, when he 
was invited to partake of a beefsteak pie, of which 
he was very fond, he wrote: ‘‘I have never eaten 
them in perfection except in the Cunard steam- 
ers (my cook had been chef on one), and I shall 
enjoy the scream of the seabirds, the lashing of 
the sea, and see ‘the blue above and the blue 
below,’ while I eat it ; so you may expect 
me.’’ 

The close relations that fellowship in danger 
brings about are sweet memories, and are harder 
to relinquish than those of courtly ceremony or 
triumph. Our women knitted like Penelope, from 
daylight until dawn. They did it, however, not 
as a subterfuge, but to clothe their families and 
the mufflers, under- 
clothing, everything that could be worn of this 
fabric, was made and admirably shaped. 

Mr. W. C. Rives was an exceedingly neat, well- 
dressed man always, and the careful attention he 
gave to his attire made him appear much younger 
than his long and distinguished service proved 
him to be. He came by invitation to our house 
one morning to breakfast, wearing such a beauti- 
fully fitted suit of gray clothes, with gaiters of 
the same, and they became him so well, that 
some of the young men remarked upon it and 
suggested that Mr. Rives must have ‘‘run the 
blockade’’; he overheard them and whispered 
to me, ‘‘ Look at me; my wife knitted every 
stitch of these clothes herself, and had the yarn 
spun and dyed first. 
for the buttons.”’ 


soldiers — socks, gloves, 


She even knitted covering 
It required very close inspec- 
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tion by young eyes to see that they were knitted, 
and the dainty, soigné old gentleman looked his 
best in them. 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee and her daughters, all 
honor to them, furnished one hundred and nine- 
ty-six socks and gloves to Posey’s brigade, and 
this when Mrs. Lee was confined to her chair, a 
hopeless victim of rheumatism, and her daugh- 
ters’ time was consumed by nursing in the hos- 
pitals. 

Mrs. Mary Arnold, wife of W. T. Arnold, of 
Coweta, Ga., made in the year 1865 one thousand 
and twenty-eight yards of cloth, besides knitting 
gratis socks and gloves for the soldiers. 

The ladies made themselves natty little gloves, 
embroidered beautifully. Mrs. Pemberton sent 
an admirable pattern, which, with increase or de- 
crease, served our whole family. They covered 
their worn-out shoes with pieces of silk and 
satin, drawn from old boxes long unused ; old 
scraps of silk were cut in strips, picked to pieces, 
carded and spun into fine yarn, and silk stock- 
ings knitted from it. The most beautiful hats 
were plaited from palmetto, dried and bleached, 
as well as from straw. The feathers from domes- 
tic fowls were so treated that they were very dec- 
orative to their bonnets, and if one sometimes 
regretted that millinery should be a matter of 
private judgment, still, in their pretty home- 
spun dresses they would have passed favorably 
in review with any ladies. 

All their accomplishments were pressed into 
the service of the soldiers. I remember going to 
one of the hospitals, to carry delicacies to the 
sick. Miss Emily V. Mason sat by one bed read- 
ing the prayers of the church to a man in extremis, 
while her gentle sister, Mrs. Roland, sat in an an- 
other ward singing old-fashioned songs to her 
guitar as the dying boy would call for them, her 
eyes full of unshed tears and her voice of mel- 
ody. She was going blind and could not work, 
so she gave what she could. 

We had no artificial appliances at the begin- 
ning of the war to supplement the loss of any 
member of the body. There had been, happily, 
little need for such aids before the war, and these 
few had been bought at the North ; but very 
soon the most perfect artificial limbs were made 
in Charleston, as good, one maimed general told 
me, as those to be had anywhere. 

It is a proud memory that the people of our 
country rose in their might, and met every emer- 
gency with industry, ingenuity, self-sacrifice and 
reckless daring, worthy of their noble cause. 
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CUBAN NONCOMBATANTS. 


By 


FREDERICK A, OBER, AUTHOR OF “‘ JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH,” “‘ IN THE WAKE 


oF CoL_umBus,” Etc, 


Nor all the suffering falls upon those in the 
fore-front of battle ; not all the suspense is shared 
ainongst the idlers in camp. Behind the walls 
o£ thousands of Cuban homes await the sisters, 
mothers, sweethearts, of the fighters in the field. 
Of them, in the reports of skirmishes and en- 
gagements, we hear nothing ; theirs is the silent 
part, perforce ; nevertheless anxious, though in- 
active. 

Constancia impressed this upon me, as we 
hung over the balcony rail of my boarding house 
in the Prado, watching the soldiers as they passed 
by, on their way to camp in the suburbs of 
Havana. 

It wasn’t quite the regular thing, perhaps— 
hanging over a balcony rail, in company with a 
pretty girl, with or withont an excuse, in the 
capital of Cuba; but that did not cause me any 
anxiety. Constancia, indeed, had urged an ob- 
jection or two, declaring that if her mother knew 
of it she would certainly slay her before morning. 
But there she was, and very close to me, and 
taking a very evident interest in the passing pro- 
cessions. She divided her attentions quite im- 


partially between the soldados and her compan- 
ion, glancing at them and then up at me, from 
beneath theshade of herbroad, profusely-feathered 
Gainsborough hat. As I told her then, if the 
shots of the soldiers were as effective as her 
glances, the enemy would soon be exterminated. 
She did not reprove me ; in truth, she quite ap- 
proved a little tentative love-making. 

It was part of our compact: to instruct each 
other in the ways and wiles of our respective 
peoples—so fir as we could do se with propriety. 
I had been in Spain, and she took it for granted 
that I was acquainted with the senorita, as I was, 
in a way. 

‘‘Then,’’ she said, with an air of triumph, 
and shooting another swift glance at me, ‘‘ then, 
of course, you know how to make love as they do 
it in Spain, as well as in the States. I don’t 
know how at all, and I want you to tell me.”’ 

I protested, of course, though in rather a faint- 
hearted way ; for the man does not live who 
would not feel flattered at being told he could 
make love (even though for ‘‘fun’’) in two lan- 
guages. To be sure, my Spanish was none of 
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the best ; but I was quite sure of my pronunci- 
ation, for it was the purest Castilian ; though 
the range of my vocabulary, especially in terms 
of endearment, was not so extensive. That did 
not matter, she said ; she would help me out, if 
I would only try. So, try I did, to her great 
amusement, and my own edification. 

‘* Now, you know,’’ she explained, with great 
animation, ‘‘ you Norte Americanos are too cold, 
impassive, sol have been told ; and in the first 
place you must exaggerate, as it will seem to 
you.”’ 

This was in Spanish, for of my native tongue 
she spoke not a word. I had difficulty in follow- 
ing her rapid speech, and in order not to lose a 
syllable of this important communication, | 
moved a little closer. The soldiers had all gone 


yonder heavens, black as the night which now 
envelopes us; glances glorious as the meteors 
which flash across the sky; my being irradi- 
ated.”’ 

‘ Yes, that is very nice, for a beginning,’’ nod- 
ding her pretty head approvingly. ‘‘ But where 
did you find that expression : ‘Ojos come las 
estrellas del cielo’? Ithink I’ve heard it be- 
fore.”’ 

‘*That? Let me see. Oh! I picked that up 
in Mexico.’’ 

‘“Yes ; and perhaps you picked up something 
else there, also. I don’t like love at second- 
hand. Something original would be better.’’ 

‘‘Um—yes ; of course. If I were but a poet, 
now ; but you see, ’'m only an ordinary Ameri- 
van. Still, I can but fail; my cause is es 








by, the dusk was 
deepening, and 
we had the bal- 
cony to ourselves. 
‘* No, no; not 
quite so close. 
Move a little fur- 
ther away. And 
you need not 
take my hand, 
either ; it is not 
necessary.”” 
‘*But,’’ [ pro- 
tested, ‘‘I can’t 





TYPES OF MOORISH WOMEN—IN ILLUSTRATION OF 





make love at long range, 
to a graven image, as it 
were ; and besides, you 
just now told me to—to 
exaggerate.”’ 

‘“ Yes, de veras, but I 
meant in your speech. 
Still” (with a rapid 
glance over her shoulder, 
at the open door behind 
us), ‘‘ if you are prudent 
—you will be prudent, 
and discreet, will you 
not ?”’ 

** Just as discreet as I 
can, under the circum- 
stances; but, do you 
know, an indiscretion 
should be pardoned me, 
with those liquid orbs 
gazing into mine. Eyes 
bright as the stars of 


‘* Please with- 
draw your arm. 
Remember, I can 
strike a smart 
blow with my 
fan.’’ 

eT es. bw 
would you ?”’ 

‘‘TIndeed I 
would, if you be- 
came too bold.’’ 

‘Ah! that is 
it,’ I sighed. 
‘“*T fear I shall 
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have to abandon my 
task ; it is too diffi- 
cult. To be bold 
enough, and still 
not too bold. To 
give expression to 
the passion that is 
consuming me, and 
yet to stand apart, 
as though commu- 
ning with my mak- 
er. To pour forth 
the wailings of a 
bleeding heart with 
impassive and im- 
mobile features—a 
boiling flood gcush- 
ing from the mar- 
ble lips of graven 
fountain. Do you 
not think you ask 
too much of me?”’ 

She regarded me 
curiously. 

‘‘Now, which 
part of your dual 
nature is speaking ? 
The American, or 
the Spanish ?”’ 

‘Both parts; 
both, believe. me, 
fused into one ce- 
lestial whole by the 
ardency of your 
beautiful eyes. 
They have melted 
my heart; it is, as wax, soft, receptive; upon 
it now stamped your divine image, there to be 
varried forever ; yes, forever and a day.”’ 

‘* Ah ! now you are original ; I know you are. 
But tell me one thing: is—is your heart as soft 
as your head ?”’ 

‘‘You interrupt me,’’ I said, tightening my 
grasp on her hand. ‘‘I hadn’t finished.’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t finish, please ; go on, and on. 

‘* Well, but you mustn’t interrupt. I have an 
inspiration. Angel of light! Flower born in 
heaven and watered by angels’ tears! Pardon 
me that I even attempt to utter with these pro- 
fane lips thy sacred name. It is not a song only 
that I would offer thy delicate ears, but a bless- 
ing, a benediction ; a feeble effort, it is true, but 
as pure as thy beauty ; as enthusiastic as the 
soul of youth ; since to sing thy manifold graces 
worthily, I confess, it would be necessary to hire 
a choir of angels and a heavenly harp.”’ 


’ 


” 


“Oh, pah! I 
can finish that, for 
you have only par- 
aphrased one of our 
own poets’ effu- 
sions. Now listen: 
‘It is not possible 
for a mere mortal, 
who has only re- 
ceived from on high 
a heart receptive, a 
soul responsive, to 
bask in the flame 
of thy beauty with- 
out being consum- 
ed with admiration, 
with veneration and 
with sadness.’ Ah, 
but you are a sad 
plagiarist. I had 
hoped you could 
tell me something 
new.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I 
might, on any other 
subject, and if I 
could suit the ac- 
tions to the words ; 
but, you must 
know, the poets 
themselves call love 
the ‘ old, old story.’ 
Besides, it wouldn’t 
be fair to waste or- 


sini iginal sentiment 


upon a love that, as 
we agreed, must be wholly factitious. Allow me 
to continue in the language of your favorite 
poet : ‘Charms like*thine can never be described. 
All that I can do is to prostrate myself before 
thee in adoration, in humble obeisance.’ ”’ 

[ was about to kneel, in mock: humility, when 
my ear caught the swish of silken skirts, and in 
a half-glance I saw a figure retreat from the door- 
way. A voice from the centre of the drawing- 
room cried: ‘Sister mine, where art thou ?”’ 

‘‘Here, Emilia, on the balcony. Come out. 
Sister, allow me to present this caballero, Sefior 


—., a friend of our dear Julia’s.”’ 


‘‘ And a friend of thine, too, Constancia ?”’ 

‘‘Why, yes; we are well acquainted. He has 
been good enough to amuse me by describing 
how they make love in his own country. It is 
not so very different from the way they do it 
here, Emilia. In fact, the language is very much 
the same.”’ 


oo x 
once 
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‘PEARL OF THE ANTILLES.”’ 


She gave me a roguish look. . I hastened to 
explain : 

‘‘Of course, you know that the language of 
love, like the passion itself, is universal.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ she murmured, “ ‘es la lengua uni- 
versal,’ ”’ , 

‘*Yes, she knows well, because she is in love 
herself,’’ said Constancia. 

Emilia nodded her head affirmatively, and 
said in English : 

‘*Yes, Tam; I have husband.” 

‘‘Oh, you are married, then?” 

‘*No, not married. 
engaged. 


He is my novio; we are 
Sometime to be married.’’ 

‘Allow me to congratulate the happy man. 
And your sister?’ 

‘*Not yet engaged ; but soon, to her cousin. 
It is our custom, with us who are descended 
from Spain, to marry within the family.” 

‘‘T presume you will follow the custom of 
your family?’ I said, turning to Constancia. 

‘*IT suppose so. It is no affair of mine; 


mamma attends to it all. But 
adios ; many thanks for your en- 
tertainment. I have learned so 
much.”’ 

‘*Please don’t mention it. 
may call, may I not?” 

‘“Why, yes. I will have my 
brother invite you. He is the 
editor of the Constructionist, and 
knows you very well by reputa- 
tion.”’ 

It must not be supposed that 
I could have been left alone with 
a young lady in Havana, for even 
five minutes, without some pre- 
vious understanding with some- 
body. There was an understand- 
ing, and it was with my land- 
lady’s daughter, Julia, a tall and 
graceful blonde, who, though an 
American, had lived in Cuba 
many years. Very much enam- 
ored of Julia was a young clerk 
in the captain general’s office. 
He had come to me and la- 
mented the infrequent oppor- 
tunities for meeting his inam- 
orata ; for her mother had taken 
a leaf out of the Cuban matron’s 
book, or had been made wary 
by experience, and kept 
daughter closely confined. He 
was Constancia’s cousin. Need 
We put our heads together, that 
He had noticed my great desire for in- 
formation respecting home life in Cuba, and 
freely offered his services. I accepted them, and 


her 


more be said? 
is all. 


was indebted to him for much assistance, even 
though he was not very communicative. 

As he was a favorite with his aunt, Constan- 
cia’s mother, he was allowed to escort her in her 
walk’s abroad, which was a mark of great con- 


fidence. Those walks, of late, had always ended 
in our drawing room, where Miss Julia and I 
were invariably awaiting their arrival. It was, 
you will see, a kindness to the lovers to leave 
them alone, they had so few opportunities for 
being together, and so Constancia and I sacri- 
ficed our scruples to their convenience, and usu- 
ally retired to the balcony. A perfectly natural 
arrangement, as any one may sec, and mutually 
satisfactory. How the lovers passed the time, I 
do not know; how we amused ourselves, has 
already been related. 

Now, Julia’s mother had a confidence in me 





only equaled by the unshaken belief of her 
friend’s mother in her nephew’s integrity. She 
was perfectly willing that Julia should run over 
to the casa Del-Rubio, almost any evening, pro- 
vided I were her escort. She as well knew that 
I was not in love with her daughter, nor likely 
to be, as the Sefiora Del-Rubio knew that Paul 
(that was his name, and pronounced Pahool) 
would not run away with Constancia. 

We had been there several times already. 
Emilia had not known of it because she had 
been away, and Constancia’s allusion to her 
brother was a blind. Dear me—yes, it was rather 
irregular ; but then, there was no harm done, 
and in the pursuit of information one should not 
hesitate at trifles. 

As between Julia and Paul, 
nonest and pure ; 


their love was 
as between Constancia and 


EMILIA. 
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myself, there was no love at all, and we 
knew it. The harm lay in the inten- 
tion; and as there wasn’t any, why, 
of course, there was not any evil either. 

I have begn perfectly frank in my 
statement of the case, in order that it 
may appear how I obtained an insight 
into Cuban character, and an entrée into 
The casual visitor to 
Havana may investigate as much as he 


Cuban society. 
pleases ; but so long as he stops at a 
hotel, and flocks with others of his kind 
and nationality, he will not penetrate 
far beyond the superficial integument of 
society 

At my advent in this city I went 
to the ‘‘ Gran Hotel Inglaterra,”’ situated 
directly upon the Parque Isabel; and 
what I suffered from noise and confusion 
no tongue can tell. After a week of ex- 
ceeding discomfort, I luckily found quar- 
ters at the boarding-house maintained by 
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CORNER OF A CUBAN GARDEN, 


Julia’s mother for the comfort of Cuban soltéros, or 
bachelors. Then began my real acquaintance with 
Havana and the Havanese. Going there in an 
official capacity, and bearing letters of introduc- 
tion from our government, I was presented to the 
captain general and numerous citizens high in 
official station, including several of the titled ar- 
istocracy ; but that availed me little in a social 
way. After the formal calls that official eti- 
quette demanded, these gentlemen considered 
their duty fulfilled, and I was left to shift for 
myself. And I ‘‘shifted,’’ attending to my busi- 
ness during the day, but 
promptly divesting myself of 
the official garb at nightfall. 
lt was not long before Miss 
Julia and myself returned the 
sefiorita’s call—that very 
night, in sooth. We found 
her cousin there by chance, 
and the evening passed mer- 
rily. I was presented to 
mamma and another sister, 
who kept a curious eye on 
us throughout, and made to 
feel that I was not to be 
treated as a stranger. 

The Cuban home life is not 
different from that in Spain 
or Mexico. If we were to 
seek the genesis of the His- 
pano- American gyneceum, 
we should be obliged to refer 


to Spain, and yet beyond that 
country to Algiers and the 
farther East. The house is 
Oriental in architecture, with 
its thick stone walls, its open 
central court, and its flat roof, 
or a zoteé a. Oriental are the 
characteristics of the family, 
which still dwell in Oriental 
seclusiveness. In fact, the im- 
press of the Arab, who came 
over with El Tarik in the 
eighth century and dwelt for 
seven hundred years in the 
Iberian Peninsula, is to be 
noticed in Spanish America as 
well as in the mother country. 

The ladies do not veil their 
faces, but they cover them 
with powder, which is very 
annoying to the other sex. 
They do not recline while eat- 
ing and drinking, but they are 
indolent and careless in habit. They have all the 
languor, voluptuousness, and the grace of an oda- 
lisque ; the large, liquid eyes, black as night ; the 
peachblow complexion, the abundant hair, dark 
and glossy as a raven’s wing. If you were to visit 
one of the country schools or female seminaries, 
you would find every maiden therein and every 
teacher a brunette, with blondes as scarce as the 
oft-quoted white blackbird. And the type has 
not changed in the four hundred years of Span- 
ish domination in the Antilles. Within the 
walls of a small building, near the centre of 
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the city, is an historical painting represent- 
ing the celebration of the first mass on the 
site of Havana. The artist is supposed to have 
taken his types from the then existing inhabi- 
tants, and in tint of complexion, cast of feature 
and attitude, we find them duplicated in the 
people of Havana to-day. 

Their range of occupation is not great, con- 
sisting chiefly of embroidery and needlework, 
and in the higher vocations few of them have at- 
tained distinction. I met one young lady—a 
widow—who possessed great talent as an artist, 
and was engaged as a teacher in the school of 
painting and sculpture. 
As it was incumbent 
upon me to visit the 
school professionally, I 
one day went, ostensibly 
to inspect the work, but 
really to see my little 
friend, Constancia. Af- 
ter much _ perfunctory 
admiration of the meth- 
ods employed for the 
cultivation of dormant 
talent, as explained to 
me at great length by 
the director, we at last 
arrived at the room 
wherein were employed 
the pupils of advanced 
grade, among* which I 
searched for my talent- 
ed acquaintance. 

At last I espied a pair 
of black eyes peeping 
out from behind one of 
the numerous easels, and 
boldly advancing— 
doubtless to the great 
scandal of my learned cicerone—I begged the 
favor of examining her work. This she graciously 
granted, and we entered into conversation, 
though upon topics not closely related to art ; 
chiefly, as I now recollect, regarding the ap- 
proaching carnival, and the costume she was 
to wear. One thing I noticed on her easel, and 
which I have never observed as an accessory 
of art in the North—a little box of powder and 
a rabbit's foot. Each easel had this adjunct of 
the toilet, from which its possessor now and 
then, with great nonchalance, took a pinch of 
powder and dabbed it on face or neck. There 
was nothing unusual in this public use of the 
article, since its application is so universal, the 
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ladies regarding it as the finishing touch neces- 
sary to make them attractive, which is, as it 
should be, their highest ambition. 

* * x * * * 

The great festival of the month, toward which 
all were looking forward with anticipatory long- 
ing, was the carnival, and the chief event of the 
carnival was to be the ball at the Spanish casino. 
It was to be a masked ball, and I was invited ; 
but, for the life of me, I could not learn whether 
my landlady and Julia were to attend, or if they 
went what costumes they were to wear. At the 
last moment they told me they had decided not to 
go, but I was not to stay 
away on their account, 
even though I was to 
have been their escort, 
in case they went. So 
I went alone, and dis- 
consolately, since Julia 
had promised me to de- 
scribe some of the cos- 
tumes the young ladies 
of my acquaintance wore, 
that I might be able to 
identify them. 

The great halls of the 
Casino were thronged, 
and I felt lost in a sea 
of unrecognizable faces. 
For awhile I was much 
neglected, but at last a 
sylphlike domino ad- 
dressed me in passing, 
claiming acquaintance- 
ship. There was some- 
thing indefinably famil- 
iar about her, yet I 
could not place her in 
the proper niche. Still, 
us she was bright-eyed and honey-lipped, and 
moreover had done me the honor of bestowing 
her undivided attention, I felt flattered. I clung 
to her as to a saving straw, floating, as I was, 
alone on this multitudinous sea, and poured 
forth my soul in gratitude. 

‘‘Tell me, please, your name, and I beg of 
you, let me see your face.”’ 

‘Tf I do, will you still be true ?”’ 

‘7 will, I swear it, in the name of ‘Cuba 
libre,’ and thy fair face.’’ 

At last with agitated fingers she removed her 
domino, and I saw that I had flirted, not with 
Constancia, nor Constancia’s sister; but with 
my landlady ! 
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** DOROTHY SANK INTO A ROCKER AND CRIED SILENTLY AND BITTERLY.”’ 
—‘* The Romance of the Russells.”’ 
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THE ROMANCE 


Oo} 


‘“THE STORY OF A Srory,” 


CHAPTER 


EBE PEMBROKE’S wed- 
ding formed an epoch in 
the small town that 
claimed her for its own. 
Everybody concerned and 
interested in the event 
vied in the effort to make 
it all that it should be. 
Mr. Pembroke’s wealthy 
parishioners showered exquisite gifts on the 
bride, and placed their houses and equipages 
at her service for the comfort of her city guests. 
Russell passed all his spare hours at the par- 
sonage, and grew familiar with Hebe’s 
friends and quite at home in their surroundings. 
Dorothy spent the week preceding the wedding- 
day at the parsonage, and acted as maid of honor 
at the ceremony. This was a beautiful sight ; the 
church had been dressed with flowers, Russell’s 
friends acted as ushers, and the details were per- 
fectly performed. Hebe was a white-clad vision 
of lovely girlhood, and created a lasting impres- 
sion on the congregation assembled to admire and 
part from her. The reception, too, was delight- 
ful. Hebe spoke to everyone, her eyes shining 
with satisfaction, her quiet self-possession putting 





soon 


everybody at perfect ease. There was equality 
in the sense of happiness that all shared with her, 
and she went away so bright and beautiful in her 
dark traveling dress, that no one thought of look- 
ing sad or shedding tears, even surreptitiously. 
‘‘You really enjoyed your own wedding,”’ 
Russell remarked, as the train moved forward 
and the little station was left to its usual rou- 
tine of traffic. 
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I think this trav- 
eling with a bodyguard of relatives and friends 
is charming. Is everybody comfortable, or have 
we the best seats ?”’ 

‘* They all look very happy. 
on a programme for this evening. 


** Yes, every second of it ! 


Ernest is intent 

Do you think 
you will feel equal to a dinner and the theatre 
afterward ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. This trip will rest me. Why should 
I be tired ? 
Dorothy even buttoned my shoes. 
has a friend who was married in Paris. 
tivities were kept up for a week. 


Everything has been done for me. 
Aunt Molly 

The fes- 
They had 
breakfast drives to show-places, dinners and 
dances and parties of all kinds.”’ 

‘What a jolly idea! We could try it when 
we get back. Just now there is nothing much 
to see at the theatres, and people are still out of 
town. In another month the thing would be a 
charming success.”’ 

‘And then Aunt Molly would be in the city 
to enjoy the affair. She is very good to stay be- 
hind and pack my presents.”’ 

‘*Tsn’t ? I wouldn’t care to undertake 
the labor. I'll have to look at them when we re- 
turn.”’ 

“They quite 
costly, and there 


she 


overpower me. They are so 
are so many of them. Aunt 
Molly says that the jewels and the silverware 
should be put in the safe deposit.”’ 

‘*T think she is right. 


it is easy to get them.’’ 


When you need them 
“‘T cannot quite realize that all those things 


belong to us. Why, if anyone should give me a 


pretty bit of lace, or an ornament, it would de- 
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light me every time I wore it, and I would enjoy 
the thought that it was mine, and feel more grat- 
itude than I could express in mere thanks. Do 
you quite understand me? This wealth of beau- 
tiful articles oppresses me with a sense of being 
under an obligation, and it would take a lifetime 
of leisure to enjoy them thoroughly.”’ 

‘Tf they were the gift of one person you might 
indeed feel a sense of obligation. They come from 
so many people that you can begin to enjoy them 
at once and to the greatest degree possible. Here 
comes Ernest to discuss his scheme for amuse- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘He looks as if he were always thinking of 
something agreeable.”’ 

Russell laughed out. 

‘‘T think you are right, Hebe. Ernest has no 
time for anything else.”’ 

‘« Does he leave anything else to John ?”’ 

‘¢ Ask him for yourself. They may have some 
private arrangement to that effect. John really 
does the thinking for the family.’’ 

‘* No wonder he looks serious.”’ 

‘¢ You will have to exert your battery of youth- 
ful spirits on his gravity. He is rather over-cau- 
tious, inclined to magnify obstacles. John would 
never lead a forlorn hope.”’ 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Russell,’’ said Ernest, 
with assumed formality, ‘‘ where shall we dine ?”’ 

‘Tf you will inquire properly,’’ said Hebe, 
**T will tell you.’’ 

‘Well, then, Hebe, where would you prefer 
to eat dinner ?”’ 

‘* Wherever you wish.”’ 

‘What! Have you no choice ?”’ 

**' Yes ; your choice.”’ 

‘“‘Why not yours, my youngest sister ?”’ 

‘‘The ‘best man’ should know best.’’ 

‘““ And most,’’ said Maleolm. ‘‘Go ahead, Er- 
nest ; whatever pleases you will delight Hebe.’’ 

‘Oh! which do you enjoy most, an orchestra 
chair or one in a private box ?”’ 

‘*The orchestra, by all means.’’ 

‘Thank you,”’ said Malcolm, seeing his brother 
hesitate. 

‘‘But a box is more sociable. Several boxes 
would make the thing very jolly. We could visit 
about and enjoy ourselves without regard to the 
play.”’ 

Hebe glanced from Ernest, with his charming 
persistency, to Malcolm, who met her sparkling 
eyes and held his peace. The peculiar intona- 
tion of his ‘‘thank you”’ lingered on her ears. 

‘“Must I decide?’ She laughed, merrily. 
‘You see Iam practical. I have seen so few 
plays that I really go to the theatre to look at the 
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performance. Let us have orchestra chairs to- 
night.’’ 

‘* You shall, if they can be had,’’ said Ernest, 
as he turned away to write his telegrams. 

‘¢ Will he be offended ?”’ 

‘“Why should he? He gave you a choice, 
and then tried to persuade you to take his.”’ 

‘‘He is so winning that it took my whole 
stock of firmness to resist him.’’ 

‘* You quite astonished me. What made you 
hold out ?’’ 

‘*Your little ‘thank you.’ So far as I am 
concerned I would rather gratify Ernest than 
please myself; but I read your wishes in your 
manner.’’ 

‘‘Thank you again. I have a rooted aversion 
to box parties and their possibilities.’’ 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t understand you.’’ 

‘*T know it. Some people cannot fully enjoy 
the possession of a treasure unless the world sees 
it and envies them. Others find the purest de- 
light in being alone with the object of their affec- 
tions.”’ 

Hebe blushed and remained silent. Dorothy 
changed her seat so as to exchange remarks with 
Hebe, and the subject of the theatre was forgotten. 
Ernest considered himself most fortunate ; he 
succeeded in securing good orchestra seats for 
those who preferred them, and boxes for those 
who enjoyed liberty of space and action, and the 
delight of being on exhibition. At the Grand 
Central Depot the party separated. 

For several weeks Hebe felt like a fairy princess. 
If she wished, Malcolm gratified her desire. They 
went about like two children of abnormal height 
in grown-up attire. Hebe absorbed the beautiful, 
enjoyed the ludicrous and seemed unconscious of 
the disagreeable. 

‘“Wouldn’t it be lovely to travel over the 
world just in this-way !’’ she exclaimed one day 
after their visit toa famous museum. She had 
reveled in the old china while Malcolm examined 
photographs. 

‘*Wouldn’t it, just!’ he echoed with enthu- 
siasm. Then he sat with his keen gaze fixed on 
her face, evidently considering the idea. ‘I 
would take my kodak and you could make notes 
of humorous incidents and situations. Every- 
thing has been done to death from the ordinary 
point of view.”’ 

**Are you serious ?”’ 
joy. 


Her eyes danced with 


‘Certainly. I’ve been abroad ; if we avoid 
fatigue, there is nothing very formidable in foreign 
travel. Most people try to see too much in a 
given time.’’ 
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** We could stop over 

** Of course.’’ 

‘“Oh, dear !’’ 

Hebe sat down, quite overcome at the pros- 
pect. 

Russell laughed heartily. 

‘‘Why, I had no idea that you really longed 
to travel. What do you most wish to see on the 
other side ?’’ 

‘‘Egypt, Rome, Greece, Palestine 
was wonderful in ancient history.”’ 

‘*That is so. You have just graduated. You 
shall see what is visible after all these centuries. 
I remember when I was absorbed in the past. 


all that 





Those Greek and Persian warriors were far more 
real and comprehensible than the people around 
me. They wanted the earth and did their best 
to get it.”’ 

‘*But such armies as they used to take about 
with them! How did they feed them ?’’ 

‘‘That’s a leading question. I strongly sus- 
pect that the figures are wrong. Fancy feeding 
five millions of men three times a day fora week ! 
However, we'll take a peep at the Hellespont 
and imagine the bridge of boats. I tell you 
those ancient rulers knew how to rid the world 
of its surplus population. I wonder some 
American Xerxes doesn’t lead an army of modern 
tramps into South America and conquer a king- 
dom for himself. Think of the expense of main- 
taining prisons for the sole purpose of keeping 
these criminals from murdering and robbing in- 
offensive people.”’ 

‘“T used to wonder what the police were doing, 
standing idly in the streets. That was when I 
first came to New York.’’ 

‘‘That was quite as it should be. Hebe, we 
can’t start for Europe until spring. John has 
some financial schemes under way, and he has 
limited my income for the next six months. 
Were you inclined to begin housekeeping this 
month ?”’ 

‘‘T hadn’t thought anything about it.’’ 

‘‘T have arranged to stay with the family for 
six months ; do you think it will be pleasant for 
you?” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed !’’ 

‘‘T cannot see any good reason why the plan 
should not prove sensible. Of course, if you do 
not feel perfectly content you must be frank with 
me, and we’ll make a change.”’ 

‘Yes, I'll tell you if I don’t enjoy myself. 
In fairy tales, the prince and princess are sup- 
posed to live by themselves.”’ 

‘*T really believe there is something in that 
theory. The moment you suspect that our 
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peace is threatened by the fact that we are mem+ 
bers of a large household, we'll find an excuse 
for another wedding trip. Six months will soon 
pass. 

‘*Six months ago I was contemplating my 
graduating dress. It is so pretty! I never 
dreamed of what would happen before the year 
was over. 

‘*Six months ago I was fully impressed with 
the conviction that I would die a bachelor.’’ 

‘That is what I like about the future ; it has 
such lovely surprises for us.”’ 

Russell laughed and tacitly agreed with her. 


Cuaprer VII. 

‘* Heper, are you house-hunting? I saw such 
a lovely little house yesterday, ‘for sale or to 
rent.’ It is really complete, so perfectly finished 
that very little heavy furniture is necessary. 
After awhile the builders will put in typewriters 
and sewing-machines.”’ 

** And etchings. Aunt Molly, don’t you think 
this is very beautiful ?”’ 

Hebe glanced about her and went on with her 
work, a little combination of leather and silk that 
Mrs. Pembroke had been wondering about. 

Mrs. Pembroke was quite aware that several 
of the rooms the second floor had been re- 
decorated and furnished for the young couple ; 
and Hebe in her delicate blue tea-gown, sur- 
rounded by her tasteful wedding gifts, formed a 
most exquisite picture of youth, health and hap- 
piness. 

‘*Po you mean that you are going to stay 
here ?’’ 

“Yes. Aunt Molly, why are you disap- 
pointed? I have no care, everybody pets me. 
Why should I take a house on my shoulders like 
a turtle ?’’ 

‘*True, you are very young, and there is time 
enough. Somehow, I had pictured you in a 
small establishment of your own. Everybody 
knows that your husband is rich, so this ar- 
rangement will be regarded as a whim.’’ 

Hebe laughed, threw aside her work, clasped 
her hands behind her head, and gazed mischie- 
vously at Mrs. Pembroke. 

‘** Malcolm is not whimsical. He says he wants 
me all to himself, and is not anxious to see me 
counting silver and linen, and pursuing servants 
and having to set right what they put wrong.”’ 

** He understands the trying details of house- 
keeping, of course.’’ 

‘* Besides, auntie, after a bit we are going to 
really travel.’’ 
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‘‘Oh ! is that the secret ?”’ 

Hebe nodded, regained her work and smiled 
enchantingly. 

‘* Of course, I tell you, but nobody else. We 
are planning our tour. We have maps and guide 
books, and we are going to see what we can en- 
joy.” 

‘*So, already you are living in the future !’’ 

**Oh, no! only counting upon it. The pres- 
ent is very nice and absorbing. I don’t have 
time to think.”’ 

‘*T suppose Malcolm does it for both.”’ 

‘¢ Yes; he is such a success that he might as 
well have the monopoly. I didn’t know that he 
played the ’cello until we came home. [| like it 
so much. I play his pianoforte accompani- 
ments, and we think our music very sweet and 
soothing. We are very ambitious. We heard a 
beautiful duet at a concert lately, and yesterday 
I bought the music at Schirmer’s. We never 
dreamed it could be so difficult until we tried 
to read it. However, we are going to perse- 
vere till we conquer the difficulties. Only for 
you, Aunt Molly, this pleasure would not be 
mine. Malcolm says I have been well taught.”’ 

Hebe hugged her aunt and laid the scores 
before her. 

‘My child, they would make my head ache, 
with all those dots and rests and short notes. 
Sut it is delightful, Hebe, to see you so happy 
and placid, like a fine gem in a proper setting. 
There is everything, dear, in being appreciated 
and encouraged. Now I must leave you : 

‘*Can’t you stay and lunch with us ?”’ 

‘*Unfortunately, I have accepted an invitation 
for to-day. 





Your work is quite a puzzle to me.”’ 
Malcolm 
designed it, and he has gone to buy the chamois 
to finish it. He was quite surprised when I told 
him I could sew.’’ / 


‘“Oh, that is a case for instruments. 


‘“You are a new study. I hope you will 
continue to astonish him with good gifts and 
ability.’’ 

‘‘Tt would be a double race, 
is no end to his information ; 


into his room !’’ 


because there 
and just peep 


and her aunt 
looked into an apartment devoted to cases of 
instruments on stands and book-laden tables, 
with here and there a well-used bench. The 
walls were covered with charts and photographs of 
machinery, bewildering to the untaught observer. 

‘*Mercy ! Why, it looks like a shop !”’ 

‘*That is what he calls it.’’ 

‘‘And does he really use those tools and 
instruments ?”’ 


Hebe drew back a_ hanging, 
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‘*Yes. I don’t know their names; but here 
he sits and hammers and whistles by the hour. 
He is so happy and absorbed in his work, what- 
ever it is, that I sometimes wonder what he 
wanted with me.”’ 

‘A beautiful contrast, perhaps. My dear, if 
he were a professional man, or in business, you 
would have to part with him for hours together, 
and unless his occupation interested: him he 
would not succeed in it. A man, if he is worthy 
of the name, must keep his mind active.”’ 

‘Then I won’t grow jealous of his mental 
charmers.”’ 

**T wouldn’t. 
men.’’ 

Mrs. Pembroke went away quite relieved as to 
her niece’s future arrangements. The projected 
tour. rather entertained her. She never crossed 
bridges till she was close to them, and young 
couples are very fond of planning impossible and 
imaginary journeys. Meanwhile Hebe had gone 
into the long parlor, opened the piano and con- 
tinued her practice of the difficult duet. 

She was interrupted by Dorothy, who came in 
from her walk looking white and agitated. She 
stood near Hebe, apparently watching her slen- 
der fingers, but there was an atmosphere of re- 
pressed excitement about the young woman, 
and Hebe stopped playing and glanced up in her 
face. 

‘*Have you seen a ghost, Dorothy ?”’ 

Oh, Hebe, Iam so 
worried that I don’t know what todo! Where 
are the others ?’’ 

‘“Why, everybody went out.” 

‘*Oh, what a relief !’’ 

Dorothy threw aside her cape and hat, sank 
into a rocker and cried silently and_ bitterly. 
Hebe held her hands and kissed her and tried 
soothing speeches, but in vain. 


They are safeguards to many 


‘* No, a very real person. 


‘Tt is all so mysterious,’’ said Dorothy, con- 
trolling her voice. ‘‘ Hebe, you must not men- 
tion this to anybody. If I don’t come to lunch, 
say I have a headache. It is true; my brain is 
on fire !’’ 

‘*But, Dorothy, can’t some one help you. 
Malcolm——’”’ 

‘Oh, don’t! It would never do for my 
brothers to hear anything. Something dreadful 
might result! If I told Anne or Addie, they 
would confide in John or Ernest. Oh, Hebe, 
everything depends upon my keeping my own 
secret. I have done it for weeks, and now, like 


a fool, I have broken down before you.”’ 
‘* You can trust me.”’ 
‘*T know it, but, oh, Hebe, that doesn’t really 
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help my pain! 
think of it all. 
QO. Sherwood. 
all summer. 


Listen and tell me what you 

His name is Sherwood—Willis 
He was at the same hotel with us 
This year I went with friends, and 
so it happens, perhaps very fortunately, that my 
own people never heard of him. Hebe, he went 
as far as possible in his attentions, but did not 
propose. It was not a flirtation, we were both 
serious from the first. I invited him to call upon 
me here, but the weeks have passed, oh, how 
slowly ! and he has never come or written. I 
couldn’t mention him, you see, without explain- 
ing the situation. Certainly, it is very strange ! 
He was formally introduced by a mutual friend. 
How can I go to my brothers with such a story? 
I am in love with a man who seems to have no 
desire to meet me again after devoting himself to 
me for months.”’ 

‘* Did he see you just now ?”’ 

‘‘No, or if he did, he affected not observing 
me.”’ 

‘‘There must be some reason for his curious 
behavior. Have you taken your friends into 
your confidence ?”’ 

Dorothy flushed and grew embarrassed. 

‘‘ Hebe, that is another thing that surprises 
me. No one alludes to him, and I never meet 
him at the houses where I visit, although he was 
intimate with the whole party of us. It looks as 
if people purposely avoided mentioning him in 
my presence.”’ 

** He couldn’t have done anything disgraceful, 
I suppose.”’ 

Dorothy shook her head. 

‘Oh, no. I often read his name among lists 
of prominent people. I wonder how 
missed seeing him until to-day.”’ 

‘* Perhaps he will call after a day or two.”’ 

Dorothy’s eyes brightened ; she grew excited. 

‘‘Why do you think that, Hebe?” , 

Hebe smiled at her. 

‘‘Tdon’tknow, ’msure. Suppose he thought 
that you were not in earnest " 

‘* He knew that I was, and if looks mean any- 
thing, his were sincere. People can talk insin- 
cerely, but when it comes to actions and glances, 
they fail utterly.”’ 

She rose and walked up and down the long 
room, evidently living over her summer expe- 
rience. Hebe watched her, sympathetic, but 
wholly unequal to the occasion. 

‘‘ We parted as if there was a mutual under- 
standing, and yet I have not the courage to write 
and ask him what has come between us. 


I have 





Several 
times he seemed to be on the very point of pro- 
posing, and then some mental reservation would 
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But his manner 
If only I did not 
You can imagine how I suffer. 
Suppose Malcolm had won your love and made 
you believe that he idolized you, and then had 
left you, trusting in his faith, letting months pass 
and offering no explanation of his conduct !’’ 

‘* Malcolm is not capable of such conduct. He 
is too honorable.”’ 

‘* You think Mr. Sherwood dishonorable !’’ 

** Don’t you?” 

‘*T don’t want to think so. I prefer clinging 
to the hope that he has some sufficient reason 
for his silence.”’ 

‘*Then if you have all this confidence in his 
honesty of purpose, why not take courage and 
believe that he will eventually explain the matter 
to your satisfaction ?”’ 

Dorothy embraced Hebe and clung to her. 

‘‘That is the nicest thing you have said. I 
should have more faith in 
I'll do my best to cheer up. 
is a profound secret.”’ 

‘* But, Dorothy, is it kind to ask me to keep a 
secret from your brother? Why not take him 
into the partnership? He wouldn’t do anything 
to hurt your feelings ; on the contrary, he might 
give you good advice.”’ 

‘** Let me think about it. I can hardly realize 
that I have confided in you.”’ 

‘* But those people that you spent the summer 
with must know something of your position.”’ 

‘‘They may suspect—they heard nothing from 
me.”’ 

Dorothy abruptly left the room. 


check the words on his lips. 
was not to be misinterpreted. 
eare for him! 


the man I love. 
Remember, this 


CuaptTer VIII. 

Wirnin a week Hebe went to a reception 
with Malcolm. Among the strangers presented 
to them was a Mr. Sherwood, and Hebe in- 
stantly concluded that he was Dorothy’s mys- 
terious lover. He was an attractive-looking man, 
and seemed to be on friendly terms with the 
people about him. The invitation had come 
from friends of Mrs. Pembroke, and Hebe satis- 
fied herself that Malcolm knew nothing about Mr. 
Sherwood. 

In the course of the evening he found many 
opportunities to engage Hebe in conversation, 
and finally reached his object. Hebe had been 


perfectly guarded in her answers to his common- 
place remarks, realizing that Dorothy’s secret was 
in her care. 

‘* You will excuse me, Mrs. Russell, but your 
Do you reside in this city?” 


name attracted me. 
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‘*T was under the impression that you were on 
a visit here.’’ 

Hebe’s merry laugh dispelled the reserve that 
made Sherwood interesting to her. 

‘*Ts that at my expense ?’’ he asked gayly. 

‘*You must judge for yourself ; my husband 
was born in the house we live in. But, perhaps, 
you were told that I did not belong here. I come 
from another part of the State.”’ 

“IT go about a great deal; I am sure that I 
never met you until to-night. In some respects 
the world is very small.’’ 

‘*My world is, most decidedly.”’ 

‘*A woman’s world is rather circumscribed. I 
hope there is room for me within the limits of 
your little planet.”’ 

‘‘ Why, are you in need of friends ?”’ 

‘* Yes, of such a friend as you may prove to 
me.”’ 

Hebe’s gaze was beautiful, it was so full of 
wonder. Sherwood continued earnestly : 

‘You are young, light-hearted, good, sym- 
pathetic. You influence those about you. Some 
day I will tell you my story. This is no time or 
place to bring up one’s misfortune.’’ 

‘With whom do you expect me to use my in- 
fluence ?’’ Hebe asked thoughtfully. 

‘You will understand when vou have heard 
what I have to acknowledge. How can I have a 
confidential talk with you?” 

‘* First give me time to consider. We are at 
home Wednesdays. You can easily find an op- 
portunity to confide in me; the room is large ; 
no one would take any interest in our conversa- 
tion. I hope, however, that you will not ask me 
to keep any secrets.”’ 

‘‘On the contrary, it is in order to explain 
what I have been reticent in regard to, that Iam 
wishing your assistance.’’ Hebe’s downcast eyes 
and silence were inscrutable. ‘‘ When you un- 
derstand the circumstances and the urgency of 
the case you will excuse my conduct to-night. I 
hope to win your sympathy and active help in 
the affair.’’ 

‘Why, of course, I will do anything in my 
power to serve you !”’ 

‘*You are very good. Encouragement from 
you, Mrs. Russell, is more to me than you can 
possibly appreciate.”’ 

Sherwood’s manner perceptibly brightened, 
and his comments entertained Hebe. She felt 
the power of the charm that had enthralled 
Dorothy, and her inclination to be of some use 
to these lovers grew accordingly. The subject 
possessed her thoughts to the extent of making 
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her preoccupied, and she longed for the Wednes- 
day that would at least throw some light on 
Sherwood’s unaccountable actions. She told 
Dorothy of the meeting and conversation, and 
they debated as to the propriety of Dorothy ap- 
pearing on that particular occasion. 

“You see, dear, he wants to explain to you 
what he hadn’t the courage to tell me. That is 
obvious. If lam in the room we shall all feel 
embarrassed, and it may result in nothing im- 
portant taking place. Besides, he sought this in- 
terview with you, Hebe. He could have called 
upon me months ago, had he cared to. Tl ae- 
cept an invitation to lunch next Wednesday, and 


remain away all day. It is easy enough to 
manage. The visit will be to you, and no one 
will be curious about it.’’ 


“On the contrary, everybody will be curious 
about it. However, if it will end this secrecy 
for you, it will be worth having.” 

“T don’t understand you, Hebe. Why 
shouldn’t Mr. Sherwood or Mr. Anybody call 


upon you if you cared to have him come? All 
these men of means and leisure are only too wel- 
come at receptions. The trouble is that they find 
our ‘at homes’ very dull, and prefer clubs, 


where they can really amuse themselves. Our 
trifling small talk and weak drinks must be 
simply intolerable. I speak for myself ; every 
winter I make up my mind to give up the waste 
of time that might be better spent. However, I 
am not ambitious enough to study a profession, 
and time has to be killed, or it kills us with 
ennui. Ihave been going everywhere this fall 
with the hope of seeing Mr. Sherwood, a kind of 
love-chase that is wearing me out with its disap- 
pointment.”’ 

Hebe gave her a sympathetic kiss. 

** Don’t fret, dear... No doubt, some good is in 
store for you. I wish you wouldn’t look de- 
pressed.’’ 

Dorothy startled and flushed. 

“Do I? LT wasn’t aware of it. No one has 
noticed it but you. Perhaps it is only because 
you know that I am so.”’ 

‘* But I don’t know you well enough to recog- 
nize a change in your manner and appearance. 
Ernest remarked it this morning after you left 
the table, and appealed to the family. Maleolm 
admitted that he had been too much absorbed in 
some new theory of color in photography to take 
special notice of anybody.”’ 

‘*You are very kind to warn me, for Ernest is 
no joke when roused. With all his gayety and 
indifference, he is very persistent.’’ 

‘‘The truth is, Dorothy, your brothers and 
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sisters are too much engrossed by their own con- 
cerns to pay attention to your looks unless the 
matter is brought before them.”’ 
‘You are a close observer.”’ 
‘Naturally ; and my affairs 
simple, and not at all absorbing.’’ 


own are very 


‘* And so you really interest yourself in mine ?’’ 
‘* Yes, to help youto happiness. I like every- 
body to be contented and smiling ; it produces a 
sweet atmosphere.”’ 

‘You are so childish, Hebe.’’ 

‘*That’s what Malcolm says.”’ 

** Malcolm was very sensible when he married 
you.”’ 

Hebe laughed joyously and ran off to her 
music, 

On the following Wednesday several incidents 
aided her little plan for Dorothy’s comfort. An 
old lady from a distant city monopolized Anne, 
and the two withdrew to the dining-room for 
their confidential chat and refreshments. Addie 
had a friend spending the day with her, and 
their calls fully occupied their moments. It was 
late in the afternoon when Sherwood’s tall figure 
appeared between the hangings, and presently 
he was seated in a corner, near Hebe, at liberty 
to win her sympathy. 

** You see how remote we are, although there 
are several persons in the room with us. I like 
these spacious parlors, if they are very old-fash- 
ioned.”’ 

**T do, too.”’ 

Sherwood’s comprehensive glance seemed sat- 
isfactory. 

‘*T find it almost impossible to speak freely 
to you, Mrs. Russell, and yet I have no other re- 
source. Last summer I met your sister-in-law 
at a country place. I do not see her here; per- 
haps she is absent by design. We fell in love 
with each other ; my heart was involved before 
I realized the extent of my interest in her. I am 
not a youth ; this is not a fancy. It is a passion. 
For weeks I have tried to find the way to explain 
my position to her. Although I loved her— 
although I felt that her heart was mine, there 
was a barrier that held me silent! How to re- 
move it is my problem. Then, again, I cannot 
understand how she would regard my proposi- 
tion, hampered as Iam. I see that you cannot 
surmise—that I only perplex you. Mrs. Russell, 
if a man makes a terrible mistake in early youth, 
do you think his whole life should be spent in 
misery? Must he forfeit happiness forever? 
Here is the truth: I have a wife.’’ 
at Sherwood, too amazed to speak. 
horrified. I thought so. 





Hebe stared 
“You are 
That is why I never 
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could confess my unfortunate story to Miss Rus- 
sell. I could not meet the expression of her 
eyes. I dare not suffer her scorn. Listen! There 
is a way out of all this trouble. If you could 
win Miss Russell’s sympathy for me—if she will 
wait ‘s 





‘‘Wait !’’ Hebe repeated, with some asperity. 
‘* What do you mean? How could you so de- 
ceive her ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t overwhelm me with your re- 
proaches. I want you to set my hopes before 
her. I have taken the proper measures to pro- 
cure a divorce. Do not judge until you hear all. 
This divorce secured, there is no further obstacle 
to my marriage with Miss Russell.’’ 

Hebe’s gaze was so peculiar that Sherwood 
grew embarrassed. He continued slowly : 

‘You must make her fully understand that 
my position was not a secret. My intimate 
friends are aware that I made a hasty, imprudent 
marriage in early youth. After several wretched 
years my wife and I separated. She lives with 
her parents. I can pay her enough to gain her 
consent to a legal divorce. It can be obtained in 
a neighboring State without much publicity. If 
Miss Russell will accept me, knowing all the cir- 
cumstances, I believe that we can be happy.’’ 

**Do you?” 

“Yes ; why not?’ 

Hebe examined her wedding ring with its 
guard, a hoop of rubies. She spoke earnestly : 

‘‘T didn’t know that commonplace people 
could get divorces and marry again. In history, 
you know, only great men could put away one 
wife and marry another. I am sure Dorothy 
would not marry you under such circumstances. 
In the first place, you have deceived her; and 
you say you will bribe your wife to let you get a 
divorce. Two wrongs never make one right.”’ 

‘* Women like you jump to a conclusion.’’ 

“Still, if I should creep I would reach the 
same opinion. I am sorry you told me this 
thing. Why did you do it?” 

‘* Because I felt that you would pity me and 
help me with your influence.’’ 

‘* Pity you, yes.”’ 

** Don’t decide against me until you have had 
time to consider my hopes and Miss Russell’s 
future. You will tell her everything without re- 
serve ?”’ 

‘*T must, since you have confided in me. I 
will not advise her to marry you.”’ 

‘‘No? Miss Russell will be the best judge of 
what will tend to our mutual happiness. She is 
not achild just out of school. She is a woman 
and lives in the world. We Americans are 
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sovereigns, you know. Our individual rights are 
sacred,”’ 

‘*So is abstract right.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Russell, as your world enlarges you will 
conclude that I am not alone in my desire to for- 
get the past, with its mistakes and consequent 
suffering. Thousands of very estimable people 
find themselves in the same dilemma, and the 
law has provided the safe remedy. I didn’t seek 
you expecting a lecture on metaphysics. I 
craved sympathy, help, generosity.’’ 

‘‘You thought my feelings stronger than my 
reason.’’ 

‘‘They should be in one so young and ignor- 
ant of the world.’’ 

‘But I have been thinking of Dorothy’s hap- 
piness.”’ 

**So have I.”’ 

‘*But my father brought me up to believe that 
happiness depends upon right doing. 
sure that you are quite wrong.”’ 

‘*In what way ?”’ 


I am very 


‘In your plan for winning happiness.”’ 
‘¢ What is your standard of right ?”’ 

‘¢ What I can pray for.’’ 
‘*Oh, you pray ?”’ 

‘Yes, don’t you ?”’ 

‘‘T did when I was a boy.’’? Sherwood tugged 
nervously at his heavy mustache. ‘‘I have sur- 
vived the effects of fairy tales.’’ 

‘That 1s a pity ; even fairy tales have a moral. 
I am devoted to them.”’ 

‘‘T might better have thrown myself on Miss 

tussell’s mercy, for she loves me.”’ 

Hebe met his glance, which was full of sup- 
pressed triumph. 

‘¢ Perhaps it would be best to forget that you 
took me into your confidence. I certainly cannot 
tell Dorothy to do what I would not do myself.”’ 

‘How do you know? 
tried.”’ 

‘‘ Nor tempted ; that is true.”’ 

Sherwood flushed and spoke angrily : 

‘* Since the matter is still a secret between us, 
I shall rely upon you not to betray me. I will 
find some other advocate with Miss Russell.”’ 

‘Tf her judgment is sound, she will conclude 
that you are not convinced in your own mind. 
If you are right, why not plead for yourself?’ 

“*T will.” 

‘Tt would be much more creditable than this 
idea of involving me in the matter.’’ 

‘*'You are frank. 
an enemy. 


You have not been 


I shall know where to seek 
However, if you will be a noble foe 
and respect my confidence, I shall not com- 
plain.”’ 


Hebe was silent for some minutes. 

‘*T am very anxious to keep your secret.”’ 

‘* And I suppose we are friendly enemies in 
public ?”’ 

Sherwood rose. 

‘Yes, I should treat you precisely as if I were 
ignorant of your private affairs. You were mis- 
taken in me in one respect, but I hope I am 
honorable.”’ 

Hebe bowed distantly. 

As Sherwood left the room, Ernest passed him 
coming in. 

‘* How are you? Ina hurry ?”’ 

The two men had a short conference, and Hebe 
joined Addie and her friend. Ernest soon made 
one of the merry group, and Hebe for the mo- 
ment forgot Sherwood. 


Cuaprer IX. 

Tue family had assembled at the dinner-table 
when Dorothy reached home. Hebe met her 
glance as she seated herself, and knew, intui- 
tively that she had come to an understanding 
with Sherwood. Dorothy’s eyes were brilliant, 
her lips were smiling, there was an air of sup- 
pressed power and satisfaction in her manner 
that could not be concealed. 

‘*You look very well to-night, 
approvingly. 
with yourself ?’’ 

Dorothy flushed and nodded at him. 

‘*T feel like myself,’ she said gayly. 

‘*T got seats for ‘The Ironmaster.’ 
you care to go to-night ?”’ 

Dorothy hesitated. 

Tee. 


99 


Ernest said, 
‘‘What have you been doing 


Would 
‘* How many ?”’ 

‘Tf I can have both, yes, indeed. I expect a 
friend this evening, and we can enjoy the play 
together.’ 

‘*T got them especially for you,’’ said Ernest. 
‘‘T’ll leave them on your table, and I hope you'll 
have a good time. Don’t ery too much.”’ 

‘‘T’m not in a tearful mood,’’ said Dorothy, 
and a critical discussion of the Kendals lasted 
through the dinner. 

Hebe was conscious that Dorothy was anxious 
to avoid an interview with her, and she made no 
effort to obtain one. 

About eight o’clock Dorothy appeared in the 
parlor, perfectly dressed and looking very beauti- 
ful. The others wandered off, leaving her in 
possession, and there was no farther allusion to 
the subjects mentioned during the dinner. 

Later in the evening, Malcolm noticed that 
Anne was alone in the great room, and he opened 
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the piano, brought out his cello and sought 
Hebe. Anne was near a brilliant lamp enjoying 
an intricate stitch, and she spoke without looking 
up: 

‘* Ernest was just asking for you, and I really 
thought you had gone out. Addie and Will are 
off to a concert. Who took Dorothy to the 
theatre ?”’ 

‘* Her best man, I suppose,’’ said Malcolm, in- 
differently, as he produced a sweet note and 
turned to the piano. Hebe’s cheeks were burn- 
ing, the notes were blurred, the keys slipped 
away from her trembling fingers. She shut her 
eyes. ‘‘It is difficult,’’ said Malcolm, encourag- 
ingly. ‘Take it slowly and don’t get excited.”’ 

‘*You had better give similar advice to Er- 
nest,”? said Anne; ‘‘he is quite upset.’’? She 
slowly drew her needle back and forth. ‘‘ He 
has been cross-questioning me about some one 
who was here this afternoon. It seems Dorothy 
is with him now. I never heard of the man.”’ 

‘* Well, what of it? Dorothy isn’t a baby.’’ 

‘*Baby or not, Ernest is simply furious. 
Here he comes.”’ 

‘‘So you’re home!’’ cried Ernest, glancing 
excitedly at Hebe, and leaning on the piano. 
‘* Where did you meet Sherwood ?”’ 

‘* At a reception, last week.”’ 

‘‘Well, did you introduce him to Dorothy ?”’ 

se Nc -? 

**Oh, come,,Erny, what is it all about ?”’ 

‘*T don’t think you know anything about 
him, Maleolm.”’ 

**You’re right there. 
once.”’ 


I’ve only seen him 


‘* Dorothy has no business to be seen out with 
him. I’ve known the fellow for years. He’s 
received by nice people, and belongs to clubs, 
but in my opinion he’s a mighty undesirable ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

‘What is he?’’ 

‘He is supposed to be a man of means.. He 
may have a small income, but I think he plays— 
in fact, I know he does.”’ 

‘¢Then his income fluctuates ? 

‘Well, rather.”’ 

‘‘Erny, the least said the better. Dorothy is 
no fool.’’ 

‘“Now, Malcolm, there’s more in this than 
you think. Dorothy is attracted. I watched her 
all through two acts of the play. That girl was 
absorbed in Sherwood: he was talking in low 
tones, and she never looked toward the stage. I 
wonder how long she has known him.”’ 

‘‘T never heard of him until to-night,’’ said 
Anne, decisively. 
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‘*Dorothy wasn’t here when I came in this 
afternoon.”’ 

‘*No; she was out all day,’’ said Anne. 

‘*She knew he was coming this evening, how- 
ever, for she was ready to go out with him.”’ 

**T know it.”’ 

‘‘Erny, you can do more with Dorothy than 
any of us. Get her alone and reason with her.”’ 

‘*T will. Of course, Hebe, this is all between 
brothers and sisters.”’ 

**T understand,’’ said Hebe, flushing under 
Malcolm’s steady gaze. 

Ernest continued : 

‘Tl find out Sherwood’s whole history be- 
fore I speak to Dorothy. I know the power of 
opposition. We'll be wise.”’ 

“Yes, think twice,’ said Malcolm. ‘‘ By the 
way, what are Addie’s prospects for a nice wed- 
ding? Has John been confidential at all ?”’ 

‘No. On the contrary, he won’t discuss the 
subject. He persists that Morris hasn’t enough 
salary to marry upon, and ignores Addie’s in- 
come and her right to spend it upon herself. 
John acts as if he owned everything, and we were 
dependent upon his generosity. You see we 
have lived together now ever since father died ; he 
has had full control, and the sense of equality is 
dulled. He cannot realize that we are men and 
women and feel as big and as sensible as he 
does.’’ 

‘* Well, he'll have to take a new view of his 
brothers and sisters,’’ said Anne, with delibera- 
tion. ‘ Addie is collecting her trousseau, and if 
John is not willing to give her away with a bless- 
ing, why Ernest will have the pleasure. Addie 
told me to let you know what she and Morris are 
contemplating. She intends to speak to John 
the first time he looks approachable. She isn’t 
in the least afraid offhim; but we don’t want a 
family quarrel.’’ 

‘“‘There’s nothing to fight over,’’ said Mal- 
colm. ‘‘The money was made to give us some 
comfort in the world. I tell you, we wouldn't 
enjoy going out to earn it at this late date.”’ 

‘Well, John thinks that it was made to nurse 
and invest and increase the principal. He is 
growing so economical that I often laugh at 
him.”’ 

‘*Setting us an example,’’ said Anne. 

Hebe began to laugh at Maleolm’s grimace. 

‘*Let us form a conspiracy,’’ she said. ‘‘ He 
must marry.”’ 

‘*That is our pet antidote ; but we can’t make 
him take it,’ said Anne. 

‘* He is fast becoming a specimen of the miser- 
crank,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘Something will have 
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to be done to reform him. John is a good fel- 
low.’’ 

‘‘T think he is,’’ said Hebe, impulsively ; 
‘* but don’t you believe that ; 

‘‘Well—go on!’ cried Ernest. ‘‘ You can 
trust us.’’ 





Hebe was blushing. beautifully and gazing at 
Maleolm, who smiled at her confusion. 

‘‘He has some weight on his mind, I am 
sure.”’ 

Malcolm started and glanced at Ernest. 

‘*Could he have lost money ?”’ 

‘“No. I see the books from time to time. 
He is doing well financially. That is one reason 
why I wonder at his determination to postpone 
Addie’s wedding. You know he limited your 
expenses, too.”’ 

‘*There’s some motive for his over-cautiousness 
about our money affairs,’’ said Anne. ‘‘I was 
joking with him one morning lately about matri- 
mony in general. I was saying that I spent less 
than any member of the family, and that after 
awhile, when you were all married and settled, 
I could take all my money and do as I pleased 
with it. He looked very much worried, and 
said that women only squandered their means 
when left to their own judgment. Then he ex- 
plained that he could not draw large amounts 
without selling stocks at a loss. So I told him 
that I wasn’t thinking of endowing a college or 
founding a society, but that I might, under cer- 
tain circumstances, get married to a man of very 
slender means. In that case I should need and 
expect every dollar that honestly belongs to 
me.”’ 

‘*Great Scott! Anne, are you going to get 
married ?”’ 

Ernest turned suddenly to stare at her. 

She slowly continued her work without meet- 
ing his glance ; her cheeks reddened. ' 

‘‘T said ‘under certain circumstances.’ So 
don’t think of it until I can explain everything.”’ 

Malcolm bent to kiss her tenderly. 

‘‘So you have a private romance, Anne. I 
never suspected it.’’ 

““Yes; it keeps me happy and contented in 
my own quiet way.’’ 

‘Gracious !’’ cried Ernest. ‘‘ John and I 
will be left, a pair of forlorn bachelors, to the 
mercy of servants.”’ 

‘*That will be your own fault,’’ said Malcolm. 

‘You can marry a bright girl,’’ said Anne, 
looking at Hebe, ‘‘and set up your own tiny 
household gods. I wish John had a home of 
his own. After awhile he will look too decidedly 
middle-aged to attract a young woman.”’ 


‘‘That is so, Anne,’’ Ernest agreed, going to 
the mirror. ‘‘ What do you think of my pros- 
pects ?”’ 

‘*Oh, you'll never appear either old or settled.’”’ 

“Thank you.” 

He left the room, and Hebe found Beethoven’s 
** Adelaide,’’ and drew comfort from its harmo- 
nies. As soon as they were alone Malcolm spoke 
earnestly : 

‘‘What is there between Dorothy and Sher- 
wood ?”’ 

She put her hands in his. 

‘* We must wait until Ernest learns all he can 
about Mr. Sherwood. What I know I am bound 
to keep to myself.’’ 

‘Then it is something of importance ?”’ 

‘* Yes. Dorothy also confided in me, and she 
has not spoken to me since dinner. Perhaps to- 
morrow she will tell you the whole affair, or at 
least release me from this, my very disagreeable 
position.”’ . 

‘See what you suffer because of your sympa- 
thetic nature.’’ 

‘“‘Then you are not annoyed with me, Mal- 
colm ?”’ 

‘‘How could I be? Dorothy is very sensible 
to go to you with her secrets. I hope she will 
continue to do so. By all means win her con- 
fidence, and tell her honestly what you think is 
right. I hope Ernest is mistaken in his opinion 
as to the intimacy between her and this Mr. 
Sherwood. He is generally correct in his con- 
clusions. I see that you are just as uneasy as 
he is. Come, I won’t say another word, and you 
must fall back upon your own motto, ‘ Look at 
the bright side.’ ’ 

“Tf I could discuss the matter with you, for 
instance, no doubt I should.”’ 

**Oh, well, child, so long as it is not your 
secret, why should it come between us?  For- 
get it.’ 

She laughed merrily. 

‘* Isn’t Anne sweet, the way she enjoys her 
own secret ?”’ 

‘‘Why, yes. This is becoming a house of se- 
erets! I wonder if you are right about John? 
The next thing, you will be looking unutterable 
things at me, because he will have burdened you 
with his great problem. In spite of Ernest’s sat- 
isfaction, I’m afraid that John has been making 
careless investments. ”’ 

“If it should be necessary, could you earn 
money ?”’ 

Malcolm laughed at her perplexed face. 

‘That would be a jolly climax. I don’t know. 
Could you ?”’ 
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‘*T should be able to do something useful. I 
don’t believe we could give concerts.’’ 

‘*Oh, people might come out of kindness.”’ 

‘* Really ! and buy tickets ?”’ 

**T wouldn’t vouch for that. Father used to 
tell a story about a concert that was given to 
benefit a very estimable widow and her children. 
Her husband was a prominent professional man, 
and he died under very distressing circum- 
stances, leaving a large family. This concert 
was arranged by certain society people who were 
fine musicians, and prided themselves on their 
ability as amateurs. It required a great deal of 
tact and persuasion to gain the widow’s consent 
to their proposition. She was proud, had lived 
presumably in affluence, and she was concerned 
for herchildren. They might, when older, blame 
her for making them objects of charity. How- 
ever, the prospect of a few thousands of dollars 
in cash was very tempting. She was urged by 
her advisers in business matters to put aside sen- 
timental scruples and look at the practical results 
of the scheme. Finally, she concluded to allow 
her name to be put upon the tickets. Father 
bought a quantity of them, paid for them, and 
sent us to listen to the good singing. So far as 
the music went, the concert was a perfect success. 
I recall the pretty society pets in their lovely 
gowns. They sang exquisitely little ballads, 
operatic airs and duets. The hall was thronged 
with smiling people in full dress ; the whole at- 
mosphere was redolent of delight and satisfac- 
tion.’?’ Malcolm indulged in a reverie. ‘‘ Child 
as I was, I can recall the fragrance of flowers, the 
colors of gowns, and the beautiful women that 
chatted in groups about me. Hebe, you would 
never imagine the grand climax of this magnifi- 
cent affair.”’ 

Hebe watched Malcolm’s face in rapt attention. 
She shook her head, her eyes filled. ; 

‘Do you mean that the widow did not get as 
much as she expected ag 

‘¢She never got one cent.’’ 

‘Oh, Malcolm !’’ 

‘By the neglect to collect before the concert, 
the money for the tickets was never forthcoming. 
The leaders in the matter shared the expenses, 
and the whole thing was a nine days’ wonder. 
Father always insisted that these amateur philan- 
thropists should have made up a purse between 
them for the widow. They thought that they had 
done all that should be expected of them when 
they condescended to appear in public for charity’s 
sake. Idon’t believe, Hebe, that we need call 
upon our friends for financial aid, in case John 
ruins us. I shall open a photograph gallery.”’ 





‘“‘And I can take orders. I write quite 
legibly.’’ 

‘“Why, of course. I guess we'll postpone all 
consideration of how to support ourselves.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 

On the following morning, Dorothy called 
Hebe into her room and closed the door. 

‘Sit down, Hebe, I have a great deal to say 
to you. Of course, you have not mentioned 
what Mr. Sherwood confided to you. You must 
be anxious to hear what happened yesterday 
after he left here. He came directly to the house 
where I was calling, and we had an explanation. 
Every circumstance favored us, and in his excite- 
ment he told me all, even to his interview with 
you and your refusal to help us in any way. 
Don’t say a word until I get through. 
sympathize with him. 


I can 
His unfortunate position 
only makes my love for him more passionate. 
So far as I am concerned, I would have no secret 
about the matter. He thinks that until he ob- 
tains a divorce it is only politic to keep our en- 
gagement quiet. He says that the fact, if made 
public, would work against his interests.’’ 

‘So, then, I am not at liberty to tell Mal- 
colm what I know.”’ 

‘*Not yet. Once the divorce is granted the 
whole world may know of our engagement !”’ 

‘* But, Dorothy, have you thought of the other 
side in this matter ?”’ 

‘* No, and I don’t want to. I won’t be wor- 
ried with it. I see only Mr. Sherwood’s side.”’ 

‘*But do you think he acted honorably last 
summer? Suppose you had been aware of his 
unhappy marriage a 

‘* It would have made no difference. I loved 
him. Morally, he is as freeasIam. He hasn’t 
seen the woman he married for ten years.”’ 

‘Don’t say morally, Dorothy. The man de- 
ceived you, whether you forgive him or not.’’ 

‘*He was not doing it with premeditation.’ 

‘*Perhaps not. He certainly felt himself to 
blame or he would not have remained away all 
these months.”’ 





’ 


‘‘He was nearly crazy between his love for 
me, his doubts of my forgiveness and the diffi- 
culties of his complication with this woman. 
You are are so cold, Hebe ; so prejudiced !’’ 

‘‘Tf he doubted your forgiveness he knew 
that he had wronged you. Oh, Dorothy! I am 
not prejudiced. I can see how this man is 
trying to control your judgment because he has 
won your heart. If you love him I am sorry 


for you, because he is not worthy of your kind 











feeling. Come, Dorothy, be true to yourself. 
Have no more to do with this man. Con- 
quer your infatuation for him. Why should 
you throw yourself away upon a man who is 
legally bound to another woman. Do respect 
yourself ; call up your pride. If he really loved 
you, he would die before he would put you in 
such a false position. He is selfish.’’ 

“Oh, Hebe, you would be right enough if 
one’s love were second to one’s wisdom. With 
me, love is first! It is too late for argument. 
I can make him happy. He is all the world to 
me. I shall help him by every means in my 
power to rid himself of the odious weight that is 
killing him and separating us.”’ 

‘* He doesn’t look like a man that was dying 
by inches, or even suffering acutely.”’ 

‘What do you mean? His heart is breaking !’’ 

**T don’t think so. The passion is all on your 
side, and he has discovered the fact and is mak- 
ing all he can out of it. If I were you, Dorothy, 
I never would see that man again of my own 
accord. ”’ 

‘‘Tf you were in my place, Hebe, you would 
feel as I do, that life without him is not worth 
living. He will be here this evening. I shall 
receive him as an admirer until our engagement 
can be announced.”’ 

‘*Then, suppose you tell your own people the 
whole truth. They will he able to give you 
proper advice in the matter. You are in an un- 
usual situation.” 

‘*No, Hebe, I have promised Mr. Sherwood 
not only to keep the secret but also to be most 
guarded in my speech and actions. He will 
not come here often enough to cause comment.”’ 

‘* But it is at least unpleasant for me to have 
a secret from Malcolm.”’ 

“Yes, but we took you into our confidence 
when over-excited and in need of some one to 
speak to freely. We trusted you wholly, so 
keep faith with us. It will not be for long. I 
think the delay is due to want of money.”’ 

**T judge from what Mr. Sherwood said that 
he expects to pay his wife to help him to get the 
divorce. If you will not confide in your brothers 
and sisters, Dorothy, at least take time to reason 
with yourself.’’ 

‘‘T have had months to do that. I tell you, 
Hebe, I love this man, much as you may despise 
me for doing so. I cannot give up my interest 
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in him, my pity for him, my hope of making up 
to him for all these years of utter loneliness. I 
am old enough to judge for myself what is nec- 
essary to my happiness. You are very good to 
feel so much for me, but you are a child so far 
as worldly matters are in question. How do you 
know how you will regard Maleolm ten years 
hence? I had a love affair when I was your age. 
I would have died for the man then. We quar- 
reled and parted. I wouldn’t give six straws for 
him to-day. Oh, no! Love is beyond the im- 
agination of a silly girl.”’ 

‘Perhaps it is, Dorothy. Perhaps if I knew 
more about passion I would not see the practical 
side so clearly. Suppose Mr. Sherwood should 
make a second mistake? You see, he is not 
bound by the ordinary obligations that we are 
taught to respect. When he grows tired of you 
he will have some sound reason for leaving you 
and devoting himself to some other woman.”’ 

‘* Hebe, how dare you? What do you mean? 
[ didn’t think that you would insult me !”’ 

Dorothy began to cry. 

**T don’t mean to insult you, Dorothy. I am 
only reasoning aloud for you. If you have a 
high opinion of Mr. Sherwood, why not stop 
where you are, and keep it? Pity him all you 
please, it will be more than he deserves ; but 
don’t throw away your good heart or yourself 
upon him. We all love you, Dorothy. We 
don’t want you to do in haste what may bring 
you nothing but care and misery.’’ 

“Why, do you say ‘we’? Hebe, have you 
told ?”’ 

‘‘No; but I realize how you are loved in the 
family. We are all so proud of your beauty, so 
fond of your society, so conscious of your fine 
mind and ability. Oh, Dorothy, be patient! 
Better men than My. Sherwood will seek you. 
He isn’t worthy of you, dear. Don’t do what 
you cannot undo ! 

‘*Oh ! we understand the matter and ourselves 
thoroughly, Hebe ; we are not babies. You may 
be very sure that we shall do nothing rash. or 
illegal. We are too much in earnest to let ob- 
stacles stand in our path. Mr. Sherwood has a 
fine lawyer engaged, and now that we can meet 
at intervals, | am very happy. It was the un- 
certainty as to his intentions and then the separ- 
ation that I could not endure. Let us see how 
gay we can be ! 
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THE POSTMISTRESS AT VILLABRANCH. 


By Sopute EARL, 


JouN Reep had been postmaster at Villabranch 
for fifteen years, and other aspirants for office 
were growing jealous. When a change of ad- 
ministration was about to occur there was a rush 
and tumble of candidates belonging to all polit- 
ical parties and factions, which were many and 
various at Villabranch, and united only on one 
idea, namely : to oust John Reed from his snug 
seat with its six hundred a year, and place them- 
selves thereon. All very well from this point of 
view, but hard upon Mr. John Reed. 

He had acquired the position when he was a 
good-looking young fellow of three and twenty, 
when Villabranch was composed of one straggling 
street, sun-baked in summer, snowbound in win- 
ter ; the post office at that time occupying a front 
corner of the one store. Now Mr. Reed was a 
handsome middle-aged man. Villabranch had 
many streets arched over by shady maples, and 
there was a pretty stone post office with a belve- 
dere overlooking an immense expanse of nothing 
in particular. 

The factions, each and several, had colors of 
their own, badges of course, banners and bands 
of music. They seized every pretext to parade, 
and on this occasion, tooted, and squeaked, 
and drummed ; sometimes when especially fren- 
zied they forgot what it was all about, and gave 
a schoolboy’s whistle or a college yell. Once or 
twice the repertoire of the weakest band, being 
limited, gave out, and the flutist, as they 
marched, played hymns by ear, introducing ap- 
poggiaturas, shakes and trills extraordinary, and 
varying ‘‘ Bethany’? by some complicated ca- 
dences of his own improvisation. If his hap- 
hazard selection chanced to be a solemn air in 
triple measure the paraders felt as though they 
had one leg too many. (If you fancy I am say- 
ing this to fill up my page, just arise and try to 
march about your room while you whistle or 
hum a slow hymn in three-fourths tempo. ) 

Feeling ran high and astonishment was great 
when the office was assigned to the Widow Dale’s 
daughter, who had not gone to the least expense 
for ribbons or bands of music, but had calmly 
opened her pretty mouth and waited for the 
plum to fall in ; which it did. 

The disappointed waxed wroth, and Mr. Reed 
smiled grimly as he thought of the difficulties 
awaiting the girl. For the appointment was one 
of those odd blunders which occasionally occur, 


even in such wise governments as ourown. She 
was young, pretty—extremely pretty—and with- 
out an atom of experience. The office brought 
in a nice salary ; the work, to outsiders, appeared 
light and not unpleasant. She wanted it, and 
she got it. 

Her relations were all delighted. One wealthy, 
merry-souled uncle wanted to wager a thousand 
dollars that the ex-postmaster would marry the 
new official, to get back his place. Nobody 
taking it up, he declared he would wager with 
himself, and give Hilary the money whether he 
lost or won. But to her he merely wrote con- 
gratulating her on her success, and promising 
her a thousand dollars for her marriage dowry, 
should she ever wed. 

Hilary Dale’s courage first quailed when she 
saw the big iron safe, with its complicated letter- 
lock, and felt the weight of responsibility regard- 
ing the money and values inside. Then, oh! 
the tedium of those first days before she began 
to understand a tithe of her irksome duties. 

Mr. Reed, as is customary, remained a few 
days to instruct the new official, and she dreaded 
the moment when his aid must be withdrawn. 
He could lift the heavy ledgers without any effort 
or wrist-aches ; he could count so quickly ; above 
all, he knew just how to get rid of the awful peo- 
ple who took possession of the wicket and asked 
purposeless questions. 

As soon, however, as she had sufficiently mas- 
tered the intricacies of the business, he felt obliged 
to leave her. He had no right to remain there, 
and it was necessary now for him to find some 
employment for himself. 

Mr. Reed and Miss Dale had never been very 
well acquainted. He had held himself aloof from 
the local society, feeling, perhaps, his own im- 
mense superiority ; for the postmaster in a coun- 
try town is a personage, | promise you. The 
young girl had exchanged a few words with him 
oceasionally when she went for her mother’s let- 
ters, but being herself very frank and friendly, 
she had been frozen by his cold manner, and 
had, in fact, taken a dislike to him. Now, as 
he still appeared reserved and proud, she sup- 
posed he was vexed at her for taking away his 
position. In which she was mistaken, for he 
had always admired her, and was now much 
pleased with her sweet manners, her diligence 
and attention; but he was troubled about his 
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own future, and too pre-occupied and anxious to 
give her much place in his thoughts. 

‘*T shall always be at your service if you get 
into any difficulties,’’ 
his departure ; 
Hilary.”’ 

‘Call me not Hilary,” she replied, with a for- 
lorn little laugh, ‘‘ call me rather Dolores.”’ 

‘‘There is no occasion whatever to feel low- 
spirited over your remarkable good fortune,”’ 
he said, 


he said, as he announced 
‘please remember that, Miss 


gravely. 


‘But, if you SN 
would accept hit 
NA 
a suggestion aS Wy) 
from me I ¢ y] 
ay i 


should ad- 
vise you to 
have your 
mother or 
someone to 
attend you 
here, and 
regularly. 
There are ele- 
ments in a 
town of this 
size with which it is not de- 
sirable for a lady of your ap- 
pear—er—age to come in 
contact.”’ 

‘“What you suggest would 
be the greatest possible com- 
fort,’’ returned Hilary; ‘‘but 
my mother cannot spare so 
much time, and I must man- 
age as well as I can. If I fail 
utterly I can always resign.”’ 

Mr. Reed looked distressed ; 
he murmured some incohe- 
rent words of comfort and 
turned away with an un- 
pleasant presage of evil. He 
stopped as he reached the 


‘WE HELD THE BANK NOTE IN ONE HAND WHILE ¢ , 
door and looked back; he jy rye ormer HE HAD A LIGHTED CIGAR fied Miss Dale 


felt torn between inclination 

and duty, longing to devote a few more days to 
Miss Dale’s instruction, yet impelled by duty to 
go. He had no right there now, but he felt un- 
comfortable as he walked away. 

John Reed met with the usual discouragements 
in seeking work ; he had been postmaster so long 
that he could think of no occupation but that of 
keeping accounts, and no one happened to need 
an accountant. After many days of mortification 
and defeat he found employment on one of the 
Vol. XLI., No. 5—36. 
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newspapers, poorly paid and uncertain, but vastly 
better than nothing. Those were dark times for 
Reed. He left his comfortable boarding house, 
took a barely furnished attic room, and, like 
many another misguided man, economized on 
his food. He grew lean and hollow-eyed and 
lost his sleek aspect of prosperity and im- 
portance, 
Meanwhile Hilary Dale was growing used to 
her work, and more confident. It was a trying 
position for one so pretty and 
so timid ; it often occurred to 
her that the young men must 
be ruining themselves in buy- 
ing so many postage stamps, 
and it is not to be denied 
that they stared admiringly 
at the neat little figure and 
sweet, fresh face; but a mod- 
est manner is the best pro- 
tection, and despite John 
Reed’s anxiety she was never 
annoyed, 

One day about tea time, 
when she was quite alone in 
the office, a wild-looking man 

| approached and asked for 
some stamps. His hair hung 
like a lion’s mane over his 
{ keen blue eyes and his long, 
WA lean fingers shook as he of- 
fered a twenty-dollar note, 
and asked for change, glan- 
cing keenly about him, dart- 
ing a look here, there, into 
all the corners. as though 
searching for something. He 
held the bank note in one 
hamd while in the other he 
had a lighted cigar. The 
thin, blue wreath of smoke 
wafted up, floated through 
the current that was passing 
through the wicket and noti- 
She called 
the man’s attention to the 

placard bearing the words ‘‘No Smoking.’’ He 
apologized courteously, and walking to the door 
threw away the offending weed. This action, by 
some natural, if unreliable, process of feminine 
reasoning, reassured the postmistress. She decided 
to open the safe and get him the change. She did 
so, twirling the letter-lock too rapidly for the 
combination to be followed, and closing the door 
carefully after taking what she needed. On her 
return to the wicket she saw the long-haired man 
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standing with his back toward her, apparently 
absorbed in gazing down the street. She felt 
ashamed of her vague suspicion, and under this 
influence she answered a question or two, and 
afterward wished hadn’t. Not that they 
were of the slightest importance, but she did not 
wish to establish precedents ; 


she 


the post office was 
for the mails and not a bureau of general informa- 
tion. Recalling her thoughtless replies she had 
an uneasy feeling that the man had drawn her 
out on the subjeet of her hours, had discovered 
that she had no assistant, and other little items 
of the sort, which, to be sure, anyone might have 
told him ; but she wished it had been anyone but 
herself. 

That night Hilary determined to sit up late to 
finish an exciting story ; she put on her wrapper, 
arranged her lamp and expected to enjoy a cozy 
hour. She read a chapter or two, but the inter- 
est was gone; something—an uncanny dread— 

She tried to remember if she had 
left any of her duties undone, but could recall 
nothing neglected. 


oppressed her. 


An angle of the post office 
was visible from her window. She lowered her 
lamp, parted the curtains and looked out, up and 
down the street. There was a light in the news- 
paper office which was extinguished as she looked 
at it; everything else was dark and still. Yet 
why did she feel so strangely uneasy ? why did 
she seem to perceive the vile odor of that rank 
cigar the wild-haired man had thrown away ? 
And, oh! had he been careful to fling it far? 
Her heart gave a thump and stood still. Fire! 
suppose the post office should catch fire. The 
quarter’s rents for boxes had just been paid, a 
large number of stamps just been received, and 
—she could not recollect if it were against rules 
or not—but she had placed some bonds and other 
yaluable papers of her mother’s in the iron safe. 
A nervous, feverish terror began to possess her. 
She threw on her garments and slipped into the 
street. One o’clock struck as she walked swiftly 
on, clutching her keys, so absorbed in her pre- 
sentiment that she did not hear steps approach- 
ing until she almost ran against John Reed. 
**Miss Dale! out alone at this hour ! 
is the meaning——’”’ he began, sternly. 
“Oh, Mr. Reed !’’ she interrupted, breath- 
‘*T am so glad to have met you. I really 
don’t know why, but I am tortured by an idea 
that there is something wrong at the post office.”’ 
He looked angry, and muttered something 
about feminine whims, hysterical nonsense, etc. ; 
but she was too intent to notice his mood, and 
was hurrying away when he turned and strode 
on beside her. 


What 


lessly, 
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They reached the office. All was dim and 
silent. Such a relief! Hilary sighed with the 
joy of it. Yet stay !—what was that? Just the 
least little nothing at all of a noise like the 
twirling of a door knob in good order. Ah 
the safe ! 

Without one thought of their peril Hilary 
swiftly, silently inserted her key and opened the 
door. In the flash of an instant she saw a 
shaggy-haired man holding a shaded glass lamp 
by the safe, then the lamp was flung toward 
her. It fell with a crash, followed by leaping, 
lapping flames. 

‘Fire! fire ! fire ’’ shouted John Reed, catch- 
ing at Hilary as, bereft of all she was 
rushing through the flames to reach the electric 
button for the fire alarm, which was at the rear 
of the office, beyond the boxes. 

‘*But I must go—I must! Take away your 
hand !’’ she cried, wrenching her arm free from 
his grasp and flying around to the side window. 

It occurred to Mr. Reed as he ran after her 
that a burglar who would throw a lighted lamp 
at a girl would not hesitate about shooting them 
both at sight; but it was not ‘a moment to 
measure risks. So he sprang on the ledge ; 
there was no need to force an entrance, as the 
window stood open. Another instant and he 
had pressed the fire-alarm and begun to save 
the mail matter, tossing the letters into a great 
wicker hamper which usually served as a waste- 
paper basket. 


’ 


sense, 


The burglar was nowhere to be seen. 

Then Hilary lost her head and made an aw- 
ful mistake. Instead of helping Mr. Reed to 
save the letters, as was her duty, she stood 
still and worried about her mother’s package 
of papers. They should not, she thought, be 
found in the safe ; she could easily open it and 
extract them before the flames could get so far. 
The safe was in a far corner, now in utter dark- 
ness except when lit up by a leaping flame. 

The smell of smoke was growing unbearable. 

Hilary knew just where to reach for her moth- 
er’s valuables, but she had scarcely touched them 
when a lean hand passed over her shoulder and 
clutched a thick roll of bank notes. She knew 
who it She could feel the tangled hair 
brushing her very cheek. She caught a whiff of 
rank tobacco, and her heart stood so still she 
could not stir or scream. She made not the 
slightest movement to stop the theft. 

Not so John Reed. 
the miscreant. 


was. 


He sprang furiously upon 
There was a brief struggle. The 
terrified postmistress saw the bank notes torn 
from the burglar’s hands and thrown back into 
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the safe. With a sudden return of herowncom- one of the slips thereof. After which he chuck- 







mon sense she slammed the door and sprang led as though well pleased with himself, and 
aside. There was a flash, a report anda heavy glanced over time-table. 
fall, but a great roll of smoke puffed out between The next day, Mr. Reed, whose physician had 


the partition and she could not see what had ordered a short period of rest, was surprised and 


happened. 
Then the fire- 
men arrived 
with fearful 
clatter and 
din, and, with 
the usual in- 
considerate- 









ness of her 
sex, Hilary 
chose this in- 
stant to faint 
away. She 





























knew no more 
until she 
found herself 
at her home 
in her bed, 
with her 
mother bend- 
ing anxiously 
over her. 

‘Was Mr. 
Reed killed?’’ 
she asked. 

‘* No, dear, 
only hurt; 
the ball pass- 
ed through 
his shoulder, 
inflicting a 
painful, but 
not danger- 
ous, wound. 
He insisted on 
remaining at 
the post office 
until the fire 
was put out, 
and his assist- 
ance was Iin- 
valuable. He 
saved all the 
mail matter.’’ 

‘Ah! sighed the girl, gratefully, ‘‘I shall 
never forget that.’’ 

This episode found its way, with much florid 
exaggeration, into the papers, and reached the 
eye of the waggish uncle, who stroked his beard 
thoughtfully and mused. Then producing his 
check-book he traced some cabalistic figures on 








‘**prReE! FIRE! FIRE!’ SHOUTED JOHN REED, CATCHIN¢ 


‘* Let me start 
shall I need ? 
I fly !’’ 
‘*Um—m 
‘‘No girl you 
the sort ?’’ 
‘* Certainly 





flattered to 
receive a call 
from Mr. Hi- 
ram Dale, 
editor of the 
New York 
Heavenly Pla- 
nets, who 
made himself 
agreeable, 
even asked to 
see some of 
Reed’s jour- 
nalistic efforts 
a nd pro- 
nounced them 
“not bad.’’ 
As he rose 
to go, he said: 
‘You know 
there’s a civil 
war down in 
Yonder Land. 
Our corres- 
pondent has 
resigned— 
tired of dan- 
ger, perhaps. 
As you seem 
disposed for 
peril, how 
should you 
like to take 
his place at 
a salary of 
—?’ He 
named a sum 
. Which caused 
John Reed to 
leap to his 
feet with ex- 
citement. 


AT HILARY.”’ *¢ Like it? 


he exclaimed. 
nee, this minute, now ! What 
umbrella and a big white hat. 


rt-whole, I see,’ said the other. 
ehind you, nor anything of 


Not a tie on earth,’’ sighed 
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Reed, thankfully. 
stant, if you like.”’ 


‘T am free to leave this in- 


‘¢ There is no such—ah—intense hurry, my dear 
fellow ; we will allow youa few days to get well.’’ 

‘““Qne moment,”’ said John Reed, detaining 
Mr. Dale as he was about to depart ; ‘‘ would you 
mind telling me why you offer this lucrative post 
to me, when there are so many others e 

‘*Tt does not appear to occur to you, young 
man, that you saved the official matter intrusted 
to my niece, and probably her life as well ; and 
you seem oblivious to the fact that there is such 
a thing as gratitude.”’ 

John Reed looked amazed. 
thought of such a thing ; 


simply done his duty. 


He had never 
certainly not. He had 


Mr. Dale then went to see .his favorite niece. 
After congratulating her on her courage, and dis- 
entangling the various. newspaper romances into 
one clear, connected string of facts, he handed 
her the check for one thousand dollars. 

Hilary looked puzzled. 

‘‘Why, uncle,’’ she said, ‘‘I thought this was 
to be my dowry. There is no question at all of 
marriage.’ ; 

‘‘No, no; of course not. But, my dear, it 
occurred to me that as Mr. Reed did so much for 
you, and—well, the fact is, I have heard the 
young man is extremely poor ; he was dependent 
on his salary, you know, which you took from 
him, and ont of gratitude for his services to you, 
I have just offered him some work—lucrative 
work—on my paper. But he needs an outfit, 
and I don’t quite like to offer an advance pay- 
ment for fear of hurting his feelings, you under- 
stand? Now, that would come very gracefully 
from you—sort of little return for his kindness, 
eh? Say I have made you a present, and you 
wish to share it with him. Yes; exactly so. 
That is it.’’ ‘ 

Hilary wasn’t so sure. After more arguments 
and persuasions she thought perhaps her mother 
—but the old gentleman put his foot down ; said 
that would never, never do, adding more artftl 
lures until she fell headlong into his trap, feeling 
a great gladness that she might at last offer some 
compensation for his lost office. 

Her uncle had scarcely left her when she wrote 
a little note to Mr. Reed, inclosing the check. 
She thanked him very warmly for all he had 
done; said that her uncle had given her the 
check, desiring her to share it with him, ete. ; 
begging him to get it cashed and retain half the 
amount. 

‘‘Your doctor’s bills and all this loss of 
time are really my affair,’ she added; ‘since 
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but for me they never would have been in- 
ceurred.”’ 

John Reed received this note in the evening. 
He was astonished, of course, and excessively 
annoyed. It was awkward—decidedly awkward ; 
such things always are, and ire is usually the 
first result of any act unconventional. But a 
little reflection showed him that Hilary was 
merely the unconscious tool of that sly old wag 
of an uncle. He pulled his dark mustache and 
pondered awhile ; for this little circumstance 
brought a new set of ideas with it. He had never 
thought of making love to Hilary Dale; never 
thought at all of marrying, for he loved his free- 
dom. But, after all, what a sweet little creature 
she was ; so innocent and confiding, so staunch 
and true to her duty. Very pretty, too ; charm- 
ing! He had always admired red-brown hair ; 
what a pretty knack she had of tucking it up 
over a comb! He wondered how she did it. 
Nice girl, very! Well, then, why not? A man 
must marry some time. Supposing when he re- 
turned from this trip to Yonder Land he found 
her married—perish the thought! The thump 
his heart gave at this brought him suddenly to a 
sense of his own regard for her. 

He wrote a few lines, saying he would call at 
the office in the morning, and about nine of the 
clock he sought her, and was fortunate in finding 
her alone and at leisure. 

He went straight to the point. 

‘‘T have brought you back your check, Miss 
Hilary, with very many thanks for your kind 
offer.’’ 

‘*Then you won’t take it?’’ She looked an- 
noyed. ‘*Oh, Mr. Reed! but why not ?”’ 

‘““Why not? Shall I tell you? Because a man 
never accepts money from a woman unless she is 
his wife ; or, at least, his promised wife.’’ 

Hilary looked blank for a moment, then started 
and flushed, crumpled up the check and thrust 
it in a drawer. She understood now. All her 
uncle’s scheme lay revealed at last. 

‘* How could he make me do such a thing?’’ 
she said, wrathfully. 

John tried to calm her indignation, to explain 
that perhaps her uncle was a truly simple-minded 
old gentleman who had had no ulterior motives ; 


but she was not to be pacified so easily, and it 
took him such an immense time to bring things 
around to a point propitious for his suit that he 
began to despair of getting her to listen to it. 

‘‘T have so little to offer you, dear Hilary,’’ 


he said, ‘‘ that it seems like taking a mean ad- 
vantage of your uncle’s blunder to ask you to be 


my wife. Alf the same I do ask it. Will you?’ 
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‘*Oh! that awful check,’”’ groaned Hilary. 

‘*Let’s tear it up!’ suggested Mr. Reed, 
rashly. 

Hilary looked surprised and rather pleased. 
She drew it from the drawer, smoothed it,-and 
handed it to John. 

** You do it,’’ she said. 

But no; John wouldn’t. 

‘*Then, let’s pull it in two, like a wish- 
bone !’’ 

. And they did. They tore that thousand dollar 
check in. two. ‘ 
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‘Now!’ said Mr. Reed. ‘‘We need not 
quarrel. We have divided the check according 
to your uncle’s desire. I accept half and shall 
keep it forever.”’ 

Hilary laughed, but now that the deed was 
done, she felt frightened ; she wondered what her 
mother would say, what her uncle would do, with 
many guilty smitings of conscience; but she 
need not have fretted, for the dear old gentleman 
was highly amused, and gave her another check 
for twice the amount on the day of her marriage 
to John Reed. 


THE PORT OF SAN JOSE DE GUATEMALA 
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By THOMAS 


I sat under the walls of the little old Moorish 
church crowning the hill just outside the city, 
and gazed over the housetops far away, at the 
great volcanoes looming up clear and distinct 
against the morning sky. The truncated cone of 
Agua, majestic, fascinating, seemed near ; while 
farther to the right rose Fuego’s peak, grand and 
mysterious, sending its slender column of smoke 
straight up to where it diffused in feathery clouds 
against the silvery azure of the heavens. At the 
foot of Agua, twenty-seven miles away, lay the 
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old capital of Guatemala, Antigua, once the sec- 
ond city in size and wealth on the American con- 
tinent. 

Scalps—he was my pony, you know—was 
browsing on the hillside nearby. As I wondered 
what the old city was like, I looked from the 
smoking voleano down at Scalps. He was my 
only friend and companion. I tossed a pebble at 
him. It rolled down by his nose, and as he 
lifted his head with a snort, I called : 

‘*Come, Scalps, let us go and see Antigua.”’ 
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Scalps looked at me, switched his tail, and 
went to feeding again. It was no concern of his. 
The grass, dry and stubby as it could be, was his 
only thought. And as Scalps continued to munch 
the dry herbage, I mused: ‘‘The year I gave 
myself to roaming in vagabondage is already 
past. I will go and see Antigua, and then return 
home.’’ The word home set me to thinking. 
Scalps and I had no home. And were we not 
just as well off? Then I thought of that far-off 
land, my native land, and those old times, friends 
and associates ; and here I was, a wanderer, with- 
out friends, in a strange land, my sole companion a 
horse, and my ambitious projects of youth gone 
to the dogs. 

‘Ah, yes,’’ I muttered, ‘‘it is time I gave up 
these idle ramblings, returned to my own country 
and settled down to the more serious affairs of 
life.’’ 

With this I stood up and looked over the house- 





CATHEDRAL OF GUATEMALA, 


FROM THE HILL OF CARMEN, 





tops again and at the volcanoes beyond. I would 
see that ruined city, then I would go home. I 
called to Scalps again, jingled his bridle ; and he 
not coming to me, I went to him. He raised his 
head as I put my arms around his neck, and then 
[ put the iron bit into his mouth and the strap 
over his ears. A moment more and I was swinging 
in the saddle to the lively clatter of his heels. 
Down the hill, up the street, through the heart of 
the city, we were soon on the Guarda Viejo, past 
trotting Indians, idly lounging soldiers, and then 
it was but a canter over the plain to Mixco. 

Mixco, scattered on the mountain side like 
the rocks in a new England pasture, contained 
enough to interest me for the rest of the day. I 
found lodgings in a little stuccoed stone house, 
just below the plaza ; and there was a stable for 
Scalps and an abundance of fodder. 

Bordering the plaza and just above the house, 
was the old stone church, filled with carvings 
and images of Holy Mary and the Saviour. 
On one altar alone I counted four figures 
of Christ, three crucified and one chained 
to a post. On the principal altar was a 
really beautiful life-sized image of Mary, 
the Mother; and lying in a glass casket 
bound with golden clasps, was a Christ 
with real hair and robes of lace and satin. 
And thus gazing upon these holy things, 
I wandered through the silent aisles of the 
church till I found myself in the sacristy. 
A partially-opened door let in the light 
from a courtyard, and beyond I could see 
the convent, the abode of the priest. There 
was that charm of mystery about the place 
which seemed to hold me there; and I 
stood watching the old gray walls and the 
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quaint structure beyond the patio. Then the 
old priest came out of his room and began walk- 
ing up and down the corridor in a medita- 
tive sort of way, with his hands clasped upon 
his abdomen. He, too, was a personage full 
of mystery to me then, and I peeped at him 
through the crack in the door as though he 
were a king, and I but a humble vassal afraid 
of being seen. I can see him still with his 
shaven poll, his fat sides, long robe and beard- 
less face. Aind he had a very big nose, upon 
the end of which there was something red and 
rosy, like the bloom of the peach. I gazed 
at him for a long time as he paced the cor- 
ridor, and I wondered what kind of life might 
his be, all alone in that great convent. 
Again I strolled through the church and out 
upon the plaza, where there was a fountain 
of running water, around which were many 
gayly-clad Indian girls, filling their water jars. 
I noticed they did not carry their jars upon 
their heads, as the girls of Coban carried 
theirs, but upon their backs, held in place by 
a twisted white cloth. The jar was differ- 
ent, too, for instead of being a short, squatty 
thing, with a wide mouth, it had a long, nar- 
row neck and real handles, one on each side. 


NATIVE HILL-TRIBES, 


Their dress was more elaborate than that of any them some shape, and they wore their hair in a 


of the other Indian women that I had seen, as _top-knot on the top of their heads. 
their skirts were cut with a bias, thus giving Then I saw a procession of old women with 
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wonderful red turbans which would 
surpass a theatre girl’s hat for gran- 
deur and gorgeousness. They carried 
queer little things of some religious 
significance, bedecked with flowers and 
gaudy ribbons. After they had gone, 
an Indian came along carrying a cross 
set on a high staff. The cross was 
dressed up with a clean white shirt and 
red roses in the buttonholes. The In- 
dian bore the cross from house to house, 
where with bent knee and bowed head 
he offered up a prayer—at least it 
seemed like a prayer. For this they 
came and gave him money. I asked 
some one what it all meant, and they 
told me that the procession of women 
belonged to the Cofradia—that is some 
holy organization—and that the man 
was collecting money for the church, 
the saints or the priest—they did not 
seem to know exactly which; but I 
could not help but maliciously think 
that it was for the priest, to keep him 
fat, and that the glow might not fade 
from the end of his nose. 
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My room that night in my Mixco 
‘* posada’’ was extremely plain. The 
four walls were bare, and the tile floor 
contained only a cot, table and chair, 
besides the rush mat, which served as 
a rug. This very simplicity I enjoyed, 
and by the light of a tallow dip I puz- 
zled over the pages of a Spanish book 
which I carried in my saddle-bags. It 
was the story of a priest and his life 
in one of the old monasteries of Spain. 
At a late hour I sat there alone and 
read or mused by turns, and when I 
finally rolled myself in my blanket on 
my cot, my head was full of priests 
and monks and soldiers. 

I rose bright and early with the 
morning sun; I had taken my coffee 
and was waiting for Scalps to finish his 
breakfast, when a troop of caballeros, 
with jingling spurs and noisy saddle 
gear, came dashing into the yard and 
up to the posada. 

** Buenos dias !’’ shouted the leader, 
without waiting to see anybody. 
‘* Buenos dias !’’ shouted all the others 
in turn. Then the first threw himself 
off his horse, as he shouted: ‘ Bring 
on the eggs and beans, for we are 
hungry !”’ 
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The merry laugh 
of the 
swered them, and as 
the gallant spokes- 
man bounded up the 
steps into the corri- 
dor, fairly running 
into me, he doffed 


hostess an- 


his hat and saluted 
with a ‘‘ Buenos dias, 
senor!’’ and the 
others followed, all 
wishing me a ‘* bue- 
nos dias.’’ And 
when the eggs and 
beans smoked upon 
the board and the 
Mixco girl whispered 
in her soft, sweet 
voice: ‘They are 


ready, gentlemen,’’ one of the gay caballeros 
pointed to an empty chair, and addressing him- 
self to me, said : 

‘¢ Be seated, sefior, and let us eat.” 

But I declined the invitation, and having 
saddled Scalps, we crossed the plaza and began 
our climb up the rugged height. At the top of 
the mountain, I looked back and saw what was 
once called the Hermit’s Valley, and now there 
was the city, and beyond were mountains again. 
It was a glorious sight, looking thus down upon 
a city and mountains and valleys and _ lakes. 
We came on to a broad table-land, where fields 
of wheat reminded me that we were ina cold 
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APPROACH TO ANTIGUA, 


Some little distance from the main road, 


climate. 
up an avenue lined with eucalyptus trees, was a 
white house built by an American from Cali- 
fornia. He | brought some thirty thousand 
dollars with him, and had started in to show the 
Indians how tor wheat. The Indians were 
as they had always done ; the 
American had spent his thirty thousand dollars, 
and was now showing the natives of Antigua how 
to talk English. At the farther end of this plain 
is where the battle of Santa Lucia was fought, 
and where Barrios won his victory over the gov- 
ernment tréops before marching into the capital. 
Scalps and | somehow managed to miss the 


aise 
still raising wheat 


pane 


“THE MASSIVE CHURCH OF LA MERCED.” 
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main road up here, and we took to wandering 
among the hills bordering the table-land. We 
passed a number of dreamy little Indian villages, 
hidden from the gaze of travelers, who, unlike 
ourselves, do not go exploring winding paths 
among the hills. Wemet with but one difficulty, 
and that was getting down the mountain which 
terminated the highlands. But Scalps could 
climb either down or up. He was equal to a 
goat for climbing. Part of the time his fore feet 
went so low, and his hind quarters so high as to 
leave me in a position with my back nearly paral- 
lel with his back; and when his head had dropped 
out of sight altogether, and there appeared in front 
of me a chasm from five hundred to a thousand 
feet deep, I felt a But 
somehow I managed to stick to Scalps and 


peculiar sensation. 


‘* BUT A PILE OF RUBBISH... 
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Scalps managed to stick to the mountain, and we 
reached the bottom in safety, when a short turn 
brought us once more into the main road. 

We passed a ruined mill surrounded by cof- 
fee trees, and then ruins greeted us everywhere. 
Our road merged into a street, crossed an arched 
culvert, and we are in a small triangular plaza, 
in the centre of which rises a grand old foun- 
tain, still spurting up a sparkling stream of crys- 
tal water, dancing in the sunlight and falling 
back with many merry splashes into the jagged 
old bowl. 
twined 


Beyond rise towering walls, vine- 
columns and broken arches, while on 
either side are the low tile-covered dwellings of 
the lowly. Down a paved street, and ruined 
temples, mingled with the adobe abodes of the 
inhabitants, presented a curious scene, heightened 

by the apparent bustle and activity 

of a motley lot of people. Hurrying 
to and fro, or lounging idly in the 
doorway of a chicheria, from which 
come the resonant notes of the ma- 
rimba, are many different Indians, 
representing their individual pueblos 
by their variety of dress. There are 
the bright crimson and yellow skirts 
of some, the dark blue of others, and 
the more brown of others. 
Look at that party with white shirts 
and blue breeches slit to the thigh, 
wearing long red Romanish caps, and 


sombre 


chattering like so many magpipes ; 
and here comes a party of tall, sedate- 
looking men with high hats, pale 
faces, and mustaches like Chinese, 
carrying long staffs in their hands. 
They walk with a measured tread 
and leave one wondering from whence 
come they, whither do they go, and 
what message do they bear. And 
now, those two stumpy fellows lean- 
ing on that bit of ruined wall. They 
are clad in white shirts embroidered 
near the hem, and girdled at the 
waists, while embroidered cloths cover 
their heads. Observe their huge calves 
and knotty muscles. They are from 
high altitudes, and they carry their 
outer woolen garments on their arms, 
for the climate of Antigua is mild 
and warm. 

With an enthusiasm which sends 
the blood of youth coursing through 
my veins, I take in these varying 
scenes as I urge Scalps along the 
crowded street to the plaza, where 
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we come to a halt, not 
knowing where to go 
next. For a moment 
I sit still in the sad- 
dle, almost bewildered 
at the view before me. 
The area 
upon which the sun at 
its zenith shines bril- 
liantly is inclosed on 
the left by the facade 
of the once great cathe- 


extensive 


dral, where reposed 
the of the 
haughty, fair - haired 
Alvarado. Away 
across the plaza is the 


bones 


extensive two - storied 
building, partially in 
ruins, 


which was the 


“ONE 


governor’s palace 


when Guatemala was a kingdom. Its double tier 
of arches supported upon massive, solid stone 
fluted columns, show at a glance the opulence of 
a city which could have afforded such a structure. 
Back of it rises the majestic, sublime volcano, 
a perfect cone towering to an immense height. 
It is El Agua which we have seen from the hill 
outside of Guatemala city, and we are now at its 
feet. Then to the right is the smoking peak of 
El Fuego. 


A glance back of me reveals another 


long two-storied building, in the lower corridor 
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OF THE MOST INTERESTING RUINS,’’ 


of which the sentinel on duty is pacing back and 
forth, with his musket clasped in front of him, 
while a group In 
plaza is the market place, where 

pursuing their daily avoca- 
I shake the bridle 

I pass the ven- 
ders, squatted upon the ground, surrounded by 
their baskets of fruits and wares from many 
climes, and on the corner observe the sign 
‘* Hotel.’ Where else could we go? So I 


f soldiers lounge idly about. 
the centre of t 
many people are 
tions of buying and selling. 
rein and Scalps steps forward. 


**THE CHARM OF THOSE TALL COLUMNS, THOSE CRACKED ARCHES AND ROOFLESS WALLS, AND THE SILENCE 
WHICH REIGNS THEREIN.”’ 











THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE, WHEN GUATEMALA WAS A KINGDOM. 


nudge Scalps with my knee, and he takes the 
hint and enters the first open door. We pass 
through the portal into a flagged patio sur- 
rounded by grand old corridors. The clank of 
his iron shoes upon the stone announces our ar- 
rival, and mine host, a portly man, greets me 
cheerily as he orders a boy to take my horse. 
But I am in the habit of seeing to Scalps myself, 
and I follow the way to the stable, which is: full 
of horses. And while I am endeavoring to see 
that Scalps has everything he needs, a big brute 
of a horse lifts up his hind foot and kicks me into 
a corner. 

The stable-boy came to my assistance, and 
helped pick me out of the straw, which, fortu- 
nately for me, had been piled there, or otherwise 
I might have had a bruised head as well as a pair 
of bruised ribs. 

This trifling accident caused me to become 
very much dissatisfied with the hotel, and I 
could not help but contrast it with the liberty I 
was accustomed to enjoy in one of those wayside 
posadas, where I could see to Scalps myself and 
know that he had plenty to eat without being 
kicked over. But then the sumptuous dinner 


served at this Antiguan hotel soon soothed my 
wounded feelings, and almost caused me to for- 
get Scalps and my bruises. That dinner is worthy 


a description. The dining-room was a hall by 
itself, and mine host and his wife sat at the long 
table, loaded with plates and platters, as they 
issued their orders to the servants. In front of 
each of us was a pile of plates reaching almost to 
our chins. First came the soup, for, like ‘‘on 
the continent,’’ soup must commence the dinner 
of every well regulated household. Then as our 
soup plates were carried away we were served 
with that medley of green things, called ‘‘el 
ollo,’”? which has puzzled so many readers of 
** Don. Quixote.’’ I think in that quaint history 
it.is ¢alled the ‘‘ rotten pot,’’ but why, I am un- 
able to tell, for the so-called ollo is merely a 
collection of vegetables which have been turned 
adrift’ in the soup kettle, and after thorough cook- 
ing, regathered and placed upon a platter to be 
served as a course to follow the soup. It may 
seem strange to the American to have the vege- 
tables served in this manner without meat, but 
stranger still were the curious things belonging 
to the vegetable kingdom heaped upon that plat- 
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ter. 1 observed that the guests merely sampled 
some of these things, and they pushed their plate 
aside as the servant rushed off with it, leaving 
us to await with our stack of plates the next 
course. Then came meat—two or three courses 
of meat, and no vegetables, unless we might 
count as such a salad of beets or lettuce, or both. 
In lieu of potatoes we had an abundance of 
bread, in little round loaves, called ‘‘ Franceses.”’ 
Then we were served with some fantasy of sweet 


stuff—a sticky syrup of native fruit, or a pump- 


in boiled in cane juice, after which came the 
fruit. The immense fruit plates were heaped 
with a most gorgeous display of red and yellow 
cnd green and russet and purple fruits, gathered 
in many a different clime, from the tropics of 
the coast to the cold region of the Altos. There 
were bananas, annonas, granadas and oranges, 
besides many other fruits whose names I cannot 
remember, while even peaches and apples figured 
in the collection. 

Then our coffee was served in the form of a 
dark fluid, called essence, contained in glass bot- 
tles. As we poured a few spoonfuls into our 
cups a boy stood at our elbow with a steaming 
pot in each hand, and lispingly asked whether 


we would have water or milk. Of course I chose 
the milk, and made a delightful drink with 
which to wind up that sumptuous repast of the 
Antiguan hotel 

My room was a great corner room, with an 
iron-barred, balconied window, looking out upon 
the plaza. Indeed, it was a vacant-looking room, 
with such high walls, and they were so thick—four 
feet at least—and then one little bed stuck in the 
corner, that ilmost seemed lost, like myself, 
in space. But then it was grand to have so 
much room to oneself ; and probably, too, 
that very ro¢ had onee been tenanted by some 
ther Spanish noble. What quar- 
ters for a vagabond! And then the servants ! 
With them it w ‘Si sefor,”’ ‘* What are your 
commands, s ind a dozen other simple and 
{nd when I complained of my 

iid, with eyes soft and sympa- 
thetic, brought hot water and poulticed me and 
attended me with a care that was indeed bewitch- 
ing, as she ad 


grand duke o 


pretty words 
bruised ribs, 


onished me to take care in the 
future of going too near strange horses. 

When darkness had set in we were served with 
coffee or chocolate, as we might choose. The 
guests came straggling into the dining room, as 


5 


THE MARKET-PLACE, GUATEMALA. 
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suited their convenience, and helped themselves 
from the basket containing little loaves of bread 
worked into a variety of shapes and sizes. They 
were all polite to one another, and conversed in 
a pleasant manner as they broke their bread and 
sipped their drink, never failing to have some 
kind word for the servants as they tripped in and 
out, carrying frothy cups of chocolate or bearing 
away the empty dishes. And they were all just 
as attentive and polite tome, asking me if it were 
this way or that in my country. 

They tell you that Antigua is sad. You ask 
them why, and they do not seem to know, ex- 
cept that it is so. Indeed, after eight o’ clock 
the streets have a deserted look, the ‘‘ estancas,”’ 
or places where liquor is sold, are all closed, and 
3ut with the 
sun everybody rises, and with the early cup of 
coffee begins the life of another day. Then at 
ten o'clock breakfast. - That 


laughing-eyed maid greets us with a cheering 


silence seems to reign supreme. 


we are called to 


smile, or it may be that more serious varlet who 
salutes us for the second time, as he pretends to 
arrange the sugar pot, or the knives and forks, 
or places the usual pile of plates in front of us ; 
and then comes the inevitable: 

‘* How will vou have your eggs, sir?” 

And should you chance to say, ‘‘I want no 
eggs,’’ he would be surprised, and losing his 
customary nonchalance, exclaim : 

‘Want no eggs, sir?’’ 

And if you should insist that vou did not 
want 


eogs 
Ba”) 


he would probably point you out to 
the other servants, and with an expression of 


wonder say : ‘‘ That sefior does not want eggs,”’ 


drawing out his words with a significance of ‘‘ just 
think of it !’’ 

A Spanish-American breakfast in these parts 
is always the same. 
or fried so that a delicate film of white covers the 
quivering yolk, or you may have an _ omelet. 
You have but to choose, as the eggs are always pre- 


Two eggs warmed in water, 


pared to your order. Then a bit of beef embel- 
lished with a wee bit of fried potatoe or perhaps, 
chili con carne, and then the national dish of fried 
black beans and plantain, followed by fruit and 
coffee. 

Such was the routine of life at the hotel in 
Antigua. And there I rambled among ruins ; 
I climbed into cracked belfries and crept along 
broken cornices and crumbling walls. High up 
upon fhe white plaster I deciphered the names of 
those who had been there before me. No longer 
let the writers of these names be recorded as van- 
dals, for truly was it not interesting to read the 
faint scrawl of those who had preceded me half a 
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century before, in words something like this: 
‘Here looked down with fear of breaking his 
neck, Juan Santos, in the year 1832’’? And 
when I had climbed to some dizzy height, I, too, 
wrote my name, if possible, high above them all. 
And, he who ealls this vandalism, think of the 
pleasure I would have felt at discovering the sig- 
nature of some well-known traveler, such as 
Stephens, for instance, written there upon the 
ruined walls. 

With the assistance of a native I counted some 
thirty odd religious edifices nearly all in ruins. 
Some were so complete a ruin as to be but a 
pile of rubbish in a vacant field, backed up with 
a broken arch, while the massive church of La 
Merced stands entire. Back of the latter are the 
tumbling walls of its convent, occupied by pigs 
At its entrance I found a 
tailor shop, and the tailor conducted me through 
the halls into its broken and roofless apartments, 
all more or less of interest. I tried to get some 
information from the tailor, but all he could tell 
me was that it was all very old. 


instead of priests. 


One of the most interesting ruins were those of 
San Francisco, I spent a good part of one day 
As I entered a high- 
arched gateway, I was surrounded by a troop of 
urchins, whose mother had taken up her abode in 
a part of the ancient convent, and in their shrill 
little voices they clamored to be my guide through 
the ruins. 


in roaming among them. 


A glance in their abode showed me 
a neatly swept hall, with high walls and domed 
roof, with a fire burning in one corner and a few 
simple household utensils scattered about. It 
is one of the household rules among the lowly 
of Guatemala, never to allow the kitchen fire to 
go out during the day, and I have often heard 
the expression ‘‘she has no fire in her kitchen’’ 
used to show that such a one was a sloven. 
My youthful guides ran ahead of me, calling 
my attention to many things at once, and with 
me they climbed into the, broken belfry overlook- 
ing the ancient city. One half of the tower had 
fallen outward, while great cracked bells still re- 
mained in their places, bound by raw-hide thongs 
to the beams overhead. I searched for dates, 
and the oldest one I could find was an inscrip- 
tion on one of the bells bearing the date of 1754. 
The view of the city was a fine one, with its 
rising hills beyond cut clear against the sky. 
Then my little guides conducted me to what 
they averred to be the banqueting hall of the de- 
parted priests. And farther on were the remains 
of the kitchen, distinguished by its cupola-like 
top, with oblong openings which served as an 
exit for the smoke. No doubt many a good 
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meal had once been prepared upon the now ruined 
hearth for the well-fed lords of this realm. These 
remains occupy an entire square, which I esti- 
mated to be about seven hundred feet each way. 

He wander in solitude 
dwell upon the mysteries of the past, let him 


who loves to and 
search for some narrow opening which may lead 
him beneath the lofty arches of the once magnifi- 
cent cathedral. 
ornaments of the altars have long since disap- 
peared ; but, oh, the charm of those tall columns, 


The gilded carvings and rich 


those cracked arches and roofless walls, and the 
silence which reigns therein supreme! Yawning 
tombs disclose the bones of those who once trod 
the pavement when the sun shone upon the city 
Maybe they are of 
we can- 


in all its glory and opulence. 
a Spanish monk, a soldier or a bishop ; 
not say, for here they lie in neglect, the inclem- 
ent a century having effaced the 
inscription the there to tell. 
Sculptured saints and sanctified images look 
down from their pedestals high upon the Moor- 


weather of 


from slab set 


ish capitals, as though their spirits dwelt within 
their plastic casts; and as we stand in the 
sombre light beneath the stuccoed cornices and 
gaze up at those figures which have withstood 
the frightful shocks that have thrown down tower 
and dome, we can seem to bring ourselves to see 
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those varying scenes which they have looked 
down upon in di They have seen 
the pomp and pageantry of many a holy mass 
within those walls. Many a funeral dirge have 
ind the praises of the ‘‘ Te 
in honor of some victory. 


iys gone by. 


they heard sung 
Deum laudamus”’ 
And when wi 
the 
those times, it 
the career of 


think of the successive steps in 


lives of those human beings who lived in 
seems that we, too, have followed 
t child brought to the baptismal 


font and give 


He grows and devel- 
years that follow his footsteps 
ment beneath those same sanc- 


hame. 


ops, and in t 
fall upon the } 
tified 


full of awe ar 


| they see him, now a child 
onder, now a devout worshiper 


images 
kneeling befor altar of his Saviour, now at 
the 
being joined 


confessio seeking absolution, and now 
and 
reer till life is gone and his 
through 


\s we think of these things we 


bands of matrimony ; 
thus he runs 
* Dirige Dor 
vaulted halls 


gaze again at 


resounds those 
se silent sculptures, centuries 
old, and realiz » shortness of our own lives as 
turn 
thought 


we 
for 


them, too, in Ant 


seek more pleasant subjects 
speculation. And have 
gua, beneath a sky of eternal 
ne-covered walls add a rustic 


awa 


we 


summer, whi 


beauty to the ever-blooming gardens ; where 
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fountains of crystal water flow continually and 
a sweet peace and repose seem to rest upon every- 
thing. Thus the days passed in Antigua. Scalps 
fatted upon a liberal allowance of alfalfa, while 
I roamed among ruins and delicious gardens, or 
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dreamed in an atmosphere laden with fragrance. 
Ino longer thought of hastening to bring my 
wanderings to a close, for the balmy atmosphere 
enchanted me, and I was content to live in lux- 
urious idleness. 


LOST RACE. 


By JAMES KNaArp REEVE. 


In each man upon earth exists something of 
both devil and angel, and the two are always 
struggling to see which can get uppermost. With 
Barton, the devil evidently had it, and if you 
had put the question to him he would undoubt- 
edly have acknowledged that it was so. 

Barton had squandered his birthright. The 
manner of doing this I shall tell you presently. 
Let us first take a look at the man himself. 

On a brilliant morning of that most brilliant 
month, October, Barton stood at the window of 
his club, with no joy in him. Outside was the 
incessant movement of active and happy life. 
Women passed, smartly dressed in their new fall 
gowns, gazing in at the shop windows with in- 
telligent feminine appreciation of their display, 
and nodding gayly to other women whom they 
met and to the men who watched them from 
other such windows as this. Barton told himself, 
with a sneer, that none of them bowed to him. 
Yet he had no sooner told himself this than one 
half stopped as she saw him standing there, then 
smiled and bowed her head and hurried on, 

The woman was garbed in black, but about her 
was nothing of the air of recent or heavy bereave- 
ment, and the little child whom she led by the 
hand danced along as if there was no such thing 
as care or sorrow in all the world. Barton looked 
after her as long as she remained in sight; then 
turned from the window, threw away his half 
burned cigar, and walked into the club library, 
where he drew some sheets of paper toward him 
and soon became absorbed in abstruse arithmet- 
ical calculations. 

After he had gone, two other men who stood 
near, and who had also been looking out upon 
the avenue, began to comment : 

‘¢That was Margaret Ashworth,’’ said ‘one, 
with an intonation that gave especial meaning to 
his words. 


‘““Yes. and no,’’ 


said the other, laughing ; 
‘‘vou have been away so long, Renshaw, that 
you are really a back number. That was Helen 


Ashworth, Barton’s old flame. But she threw 


him over, everybody said, because he wouldn’t 
give up his horses. Then she married Dick Cur- 
tis, who got himself lost on the Bulgaria within 
two years, and left her with the little one and a 
very handsome fortune.”’ 

‘* And Barton ?”’ said Renshaw, tentatively. 

‘Poor old boy,’’ said the other, gently, look- 
ing about to make certain he would not be over- 
heard ; ‘‘ he made his horses his gods. But they 
proved false ones. He has gonean awful pace in 
the betting ring. It has been his one great dissi- 
pation. And latterly things have gone against 
him, so that his horses have managed to put him 
in no end of a hole. Iam afraid he is gone up 
if he does not win to-morrow’s race. He has put 
every dollar he has on Atalanta, and he’s going 
to drive her himself.’’ 

‘* How does the betting stand ?”’ 

‘*Five to one against her. No one but Jack 
seems to think she has a ghost of a chance, so 
it’s all his way, if he wins. If he doesn’t go to 
pieces, he stands to make a fortune.”’ 

While the men were talking, Barton discarded 
the figures with which: he had been busying him- 
self, sighed wearily, and turned his attention to 
the writing of a brief note. When it was fin- 
ished he read it over carefully, and this was it: 
‘‘Helen: I saw you pass an hour ago, and 
something in your face told me I might ask this 
favor of you. To-morrow, I shall run my last 
race. This I have promised myself, and now I 
promise it you. | Will you be in the grand stand 
and wear my colors there? No’ one else will 
have them—I mean no other woman, and I 
would like to see them worn by one, so I may 
think I am not alone in hoping for the victory 
of the blue and yellow. And—you told me a 
long time ago, that I might come to you again, 
when I was done with the race course. May I 
come and see you to-morrow. night? I expect to 
go away then for a long time.”’ 

Under the shining October sun ten thousand 
people had gathered to see the great race. The 
course made a huge smooth circle in the land- 
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scape, where it lay like an exaggerated letter O, 
ready for the contest. The grand stand was 
packed with eager men and women, who waited 
anxiously the appearance of the horses. In the 
judge’s stand a knot of quiet men were gathered. 
At a little remove, within the inner rim of this 
letter O, some canvas-covered stalls marked the 
place where the bookmakers were ; and around 
these, and about the poolseller’s stand a little 
further on, swayed and jostled and shouted a 
motley crowd of bettors, from the street arab, 
who had treasured a few dimes to place on the 
‘¢ favorite,’ to the horsey and plethoric-pocketed 
Vol. XLL., No. 5—37. 








{TH HE THREW HIMSELF BACK,”’ 
‘‘regular,’’ who made a business of this sport, 
and the sedate man of affairs who had come only 
to take a ‘‘ flyer.’’ A tout, red-faced and noisy, 


was shouting an offer from the upper seats of the 
stand: ‘‘Five to one against Atalanta.’”? And 
finding no takers he speedily ran the gamut, 
‘six to one, eight to one, ten tu one against Ata- 
lanta.”’ 

A group in the corner of the grand stand heard 
this, among them Renshaw, and the other who 
had been with him at the club. 

‘‘The ‘talent’ seems to be against him, Alli- 
son,’”’ said Renshaw, ‘‘ and the ‘ talent’ is usually 





right. It is pretty steep odds, but I believe I 
will lay a little against the mare, myself. Still, 
I hope Barton will win.”’ 

As he went down toward the betting ring the 
one whom he had called Allison, turned laugh- 
ingly to a woman near him : 

‘* You wear Atalanta’s colors, Mrs. Curtis. You 
should not let such an offer go by.”’ 

The woman blushed a little as she answered : 

‘‘T am not up in racing matters. You know 
Jack and I were old friends, and he had a whim 
that he wanted me to wear his colors to-day. 
Will you tell me what it means? Is it that At- 
alanta will not win ?’’ 

‘‘Tt means at least that there are some who 
think she will not. That fellow yonder seems 
anxious enough to lay some bets against her.’’ 

As he finished, some one behind him took up 
the word. ‘‘Faith,’’ Helen Curtis heard him 
say, ‘‘I think he would have a sure enough thing 
of it, for neither the man nor his mare are up to 
the work cut out for them.’’ 

Away down the quarter stretch a group of 
horses could now be seen, and every neck was 
craned forward for a better glimpse of them. 
Helen Curtis, as eager as any, resigned the hand 
of little Florence to her nurse, and was con- 
scious of a strange flutter at her heart as she 
made out the tall, sinewy form of Jack Bar- 
ton, where he sat behind Atalanta, as cool and 
collected as he had ever lounged in her parlor 
or at the club—a handsome, devil-may-care 
fellow, reckless to the last extreme, and loved 
by every man who knew him. But his best 
friends believed this would prove his Waterloo, 
and were chary of risking their money on the 
horse he had staked his all on. 

And now for a moment all the chatter of the 
grand stand and all the louder turmoil of the 
betting ring was stilled. Up the coursesswept 
the horses—Helen held her breath a moment 
while she counted how many were in the field— 
eight besides his own, with which he must con- 
tend for the victory. She wondered how much 
he desired it. Having no knowledge, no guess, 
even, of the immense stakes for which he 
played, she yet, as she looked on him, came 
to know the zest that such a contest held for 
him. He, whom in the old days she knew did 
nothing lightly, would take defeat hard if it came 
to him here. She found herself, unconsciously, 
almost praying for his success. 

As they came under the wire and the word 
go’’ was given, Barton was in the very centre 
of the rushing whirlwind of men and horses. 
Every sense was alert, and needed, in the mad 
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struggle before him, yet he found time for a quick 
unerring glance toward the stand. And that 
which he saw there—Helen Curtis wearing his 
colors—gave him a new ambition to win the race. 





As the horses swept away upon the course the 
shouts and cries of the spectators became hushed 
into a running murmur of comment. Thesplen- 
did animals, seemingly as eager as their masters, 
went neck and neck, with apparently not enough 
distance between them to permit any to claim ad- 
vantage. Helen, watching intently through a 
strong field glass, followed ever the blue and 
yellow, which kept its place just where it had 
been at the start. She could see that Atalanta 
went steadily, and was enough of a horsewoman 
to know that counted for something. Gradually 
she began to forge ahead, and there was soon a 
babel of cries and shouts: ‘‘ Atalanta! Atalanta 
leads !’’ 

They were half around the course now, and, 
across the distant field, seemed to be going like 
automatons, with a regular rising and falling of 
hoofs, and with the same distance maintained be- 
tween them, except that Atalanta continued to 
leave the others steadily. 

The half mile was passed and they came out 
upon the three-quarter stretch, and Helen could 
make out more distinctly the blue and yellow in 
the lead. All interest now centered on the one 
horse, which seemed to have things all its own 
way, and the bookmakers were calling out new 
bets in their feverish haste to get upon the win- 
ning side. ‘‘Two to one on Atalanta. Two to 
one against the field.’’ And with this was 
mingled again the cry, ‘‘ Atalanta leads ! Atalanta 
wins !”’ 

In the sudden veering of opinion toward the 
new favorite, every voice took up the word, 
and ‘‘ Atalanta’’ rang around the course. 

But now came a new cry, of different import : 
‘She’s up! she’s up!’ And, looking to discover 
what this could mean, Helen saw the mare ap- 
parently in the air, prancing wildly, Barton ly- 
ing back on the reins in a desperate effort to 
bring her quickly to her feet again—and_ the 
whole field speedily leaving them behind. But 
this was only for an instant.: Atalanta had dis- 
covered this was a waste of time, and was down 
to her work once more. Barton’s face was set 
and a little white, but he spoke gently to the 
mare and she shot forward with new ambition. 
Gradually they drew up, regaining the lost 
ground, Now they were even with the hindmost. 
Now in the centre of the whole again. Now neck 
and neck with the leader. 

Then, slowly, and almost imperceptibly, Ata- 
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lanta forged ahead, and as they came down the 
homestretch ten thousand people rose to their 
feet and shouted the winner’s name, ‘‘ Atalanta ! 
Atalanta!’’ And then Barton, certain of his vic- 
tory, lifted his eyes again to search out Helen’s 
face, 

It was only an instant. But when his glance 
fell to the track again to cover the distance that 
yet remained between himself and the goal, he 
saw a strange thing. Not the curving line of 
grayish white earth, not the judge’s stand, not 
the mass of people surging closer to the track, 
but only a little child, with floating hair and 
outstretched arms, running across the track in 
pursuit of a yellow butterfly. 

For an instant all the devil that was in the 
man—and I told you in the beginning that there 
is a devil in each one of us—held full sway. He 
shut his teeth hard, with a curse between them. 
For an instant he even closed his eyes. <A swift 
vision of what defeat would mean flashed across 
his mind. But with the race won, his debts 
paid, he would be a free man once more, with 
the right to offer himself to Helen Curtis ; and 
the race was won as soon as the mare put her 
brown nose under the wire that was now so close. 

But this was only for an instant. Then the 
angel in the man spoke. Perhaps Barton re- 
membered the child he had seen with Helen, 
and thought that this child was as dear to some 
one as that to her. Perhaps—but there was 
hardly time for*thought. Action was quicker. 

He reached forward a very little, and clutched 
the reins with a tighter grip. Then with all his 
great strength he threw himself back upon them 
and with a single movement brought Atalanta 
to her haunches. Another instant, and horse 
and man were on the ground; the man dizzy, 
bruised, bleeding, but with one thought possess- 
ing him—that he must get the child in his arms 
and out of the way of the reckless field that 
was swooping down upon them, to gather vic- 
tory from his defeat. He groped almost blindly 
for her, found and gathered her to him, but not 
one moment too soon. Barton turned his back 
to the horses, and bent and covered the child 
with his body. A hoof struck him. He minded 
it not. On the other side the spinning wheel of 
a sulky almost tore him from his charge. He 
was dimly conscious of a tumbling, struggling 
something beside him, and of the child clasping 
its arms about his neck, and then all grew dark. 
His last thought was of the lost race, and he 
hoped this was death. 

How Helen Curtis had gotten to the centre of 
the track so quickly, none could tell. People 
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only knew that a white-faced woman had thrust 
them aside, and was there in the midst of it all, 
caring nothing for the plunging horses, the dan- 
ger to herself, but taking, first of all, the child, 
who was still held in Barton’s unconscious 
arms, and covering it with kisses; and then, 
down in the dust of the track, she took his head 
on her knees and wiped away the soil and blood 
from his face and bathed it with the water they 
brought her. 

When Barton opened his eyes, this is what he 
saw : first, a seared-looking nurse girl, crying and 
begging forgiveness for having neglected her 
charge, whom Helen waved away with a word, 
not letting her touch the child, whom she had 
almost let go to a horrible death. Then, Helen 
herself bending 


over and breathing his name. 

men from the club standing 

| trying to keep something from 

his sight, which something, his instinct told him, 

was Atalanta in a death struggle from her injuries. 

He made out Renshaw, and beckoned to him, 
and drew a revolver from his pocket. 

‘*She has run her last race. Put her out of 
misery,’’ he whispered, and shuddered a little a 
moment later, when he heard the report of the 
shot. 

While this was taking place on the track, the 
judges on the stand were making up their deci- 
sion. There was some discussion as to what this 
should be, some claiming that the race was fairly 
Barton’s, judged by all the standards of justice 
and humanity. But the laws of the race track pre- 
vailed, and sentiment had no place init. Atalanta 
was beaten. 

That night at the club, Barton, battered and 
sore, but more cheery than he had been for a 
long time, was trying to tell some of his friends 
how he stood. e 

‘‘T am done up, boys,’ he said. ‘TI shall 
just be able to pay out by selling every blessed 
thing Town. And then I think I shall have to say 
good-by to you, and set out to make an honest 
living.”’ 

Allison stood by and heard this. 

‘*You stood to make a fine thing, to-day, if 
you had won the race ?”’ he asked, quietly. 


Next, some of t 
close together ar 


‘“Yes,’’ Barton answered, ‘‘I had made my 
book to put me on my feet.” 

‘*Well,’’ said the other, ‘‘ I have seen the men 
who held the bulk of the bets against you, and 
every one of them says you won, and the bets 
will be paid. In fact, a good many of them have 
paid, and the money is now in my hands.”’ 

Renshaw, who, it will be remembered, had at 
the last moment laid his own money against the 
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mare, stood behind and rub- 
bing his hands. 

‘‘That’s right, that’s right,’’ he said, rapidly ; 
‘and if you will show me one that won’t toe the 
mark, [ll 
welsher.”’ 

And while Barton was stammering and trying 
to find words to answer this, a note was brought 
in and handed to him. He opened it, trembling 
a trifle as he recognized the hand. This is what 
was written : 


Allison, glowing 


serve him worse than we would a 


A RHAPSODY. 


‘Florence has been asking for you all the evening. 
Why do you not come, as you promised? I, too, am 
waiting. HELEN.” 

It was not long after this that Renshaw, stand- 
ing with Allison at the club window, saw Barton 
pass with Helen Curtis on his arm. 

‘*Tt seems that Barton won, by that last race, 
after all,’’ he said. ‘‘I am told that they are 
to be married at Christmas.’”’ 

‘* Well, he deserves it,’’ answered the other; ‘‘ it - 
was the finest finish ever seen on a race track.”’ 


A RHAPSODY. 


I, 


Love may be folly— 
Thank God for it! 
What utter gladness 
Is free of madness ? 
What heavenly wit 
Of melancholy ? 

We hide our hearts, 
We mask our brains ; 
Convention parts 
Our hopes and pains ; 
Few, few can trace 
Truth in the face, 
And few rejoice 
With clarion voice. 
Oh, I would be 
Divinely free, 

Free as if wings 
Were human things, 
As if the days 

Were wholly mine, 
To choose my ways, 
To seem divine ! 


THE VATICAN 


Il. 


A truce to weeping, 

To idle tears; 

All life is aching 

With hope and waking 
The new-born years, 
And love goes reaping. 
What if we fail 

Or grope in dream? 
Come storm or gale, 
Time is supreme: 

Yes, Time shall be 
Love’s devotee. 
Patience, my soul, 

I see a goal 

Like some sweet star 
Shining afar. 

Ah, would that all 
Might see as I— 
Then life should call 
And love reply! 


GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


MARBLES. 


Srer softly, while among these ghosts ye linger— 
For ghosts these melancholy marbles seem, 
Each pointing silently, with pallid finger, 
To a lost age of beauty, warmth and dream ! 


CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN, 





THE PRINCE’S FIRST BUFFALO (?), 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


By Mrs. 

TuoveH this great country of ours gained its 
independence in 1776, we were within sixteen 
years of our centennial when we were ready to 
welcome with open arms Victoria’s eldest son, 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. He had met 
several American boys at Eton and from them 
heard remarkable stories of hunting in America. 
He then made up his mind that when he could 
travel as he desired, America and the prairies 
would be his first choice. The time came when 
the queen saw that her eldest son should visit 
Canada, and in making a further programme, the 
question arose: Where would he find good shoot- 
ing ?—for that he insisted upon having ; and, as 
Prairie Home, in Illinois, had become famous, on 
account of its being situated in a country abound- 
ing in game, and the place owned by a gentle- 
man whose family had been sportsmen for gen- 
erations back, and who had any number of hunt- 
ing dogs, and had entertained the Governor Gen- 
erals of Canada, with their military staffs, three 
successive years, it was natural to suggest Prairie 
Home as the most appropriate spot for the 
Prince’s sport while in America, and negotia- 
tions were at once opened for his entertainment. 
Letters came thick and fast to the family, but all 
the requests were declined ; the family were in 
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driven rapidly to the hotel and viewed a beauti- 
ful torchlight procession from the baleony. He 
left the next morning for Chicago, and was all 
day crossing the State of Michigan. He had a 
most-fatiguing and dusty journey, arriving in 
Chicago at dark ; another great crowd, but better 
managed than in Detroit. He was driven to the 
tichmond House and dined upon game brought 
from Prairie Home. He came into the States as 
Lord or Baron Renfrew, and was not to be called 
the prince. He was permitted to rest quietly 
that night, only seeing the mayor and the gentle- 
men whose guest he was to be. The Chicago ar- 
rangements were well carried out; escorted by 
the city officials, the royal party started at ten 
o’ clock Saturday morning and drove through the 
city. Michigan Avenue was one mass of people. 
The prince visited the elevators and many public 
buildings, returned to the hotel for lunch, and in 
the afternoon started for the 
water works, a drive of four 
miles. Again the streets were 
thronged and many waited to 
see him return, but a special 
train was waiting on the prai- 
rie and the party started for 
the hunting grounds. A great 
deal of hunting was going on 
in Chicago, also; the crowd 
expected the party back, and 
stood in the streets until long 
after nightfall. It was sup- 
posed no one really knew just 
where the royal party was. 
The freedom of the press was 
never more beautifully illus- 
trated than upon this occa- 
sion. The baron was located 
in every town from Chicago 
to Kansas City, in every coun- 


try house, on every railroad 
leading from Chicago to the 


prairies. His hosts were 
clergymen, 

road men and mechanics ; 
bachelors, widowers and 
widows. He was to stay a 
month, a week, and a day; 
but the Sunday morning 
papers located him truthfully, 
and pleaded with the public 
to let his visit be a peaceful one. He had 
chosen to be isolated and he should be al- 
lowed to be; so many precautions must be 
taken for the safety of the party; every gun 
should be kept at home until his departure. 


sportsmen, rail- 


ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, IN 1860. 
(From a photograph by Mayall.) 
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The royal party then included Baron Ren- 
frew, Duke of Newcastle, General Bruce, Lords 
Eliot and Hinchenbrooke, Dr. Acland, Major 
Teesdale, Captain Gray, Lord St. Germans, Cap- 
tain Retalleck, Lord Lyons, the British Minister 
at Washington, and who attended to all the 
routine of the trip; seventeen servants, and re- 
porters enough to drive one mad. 

Prairie Home was a small two-storied house, 
with no attempt at anything but comfort. Baron 
Renfrew’s apartments were upon the second 
floor—a bedroom and dressing room. Opposite 
his rooms were those of General Bruce and the 
Duke of Newcastle and Dr. Acland. Two houses 
in the village near the gate were taken for the 
equerries, and the numerous servants were quar- 
tered in the village inn. There was nothing regal 
about the house orthe rooms. All the party were 
to dine with the prince every day. When the 
train stopped at the railroad 
gate, they all started for the 
cottage. The prince could not 
conceal his eagerness to be 
out in the field, and running 
up to his room, came down 
fully equipped. The dogs 
were brought out ; two of the 
family accompanied him ; 
they started for the beautiful 
pasture lot of two hundred 
and ten acres. Three birds 
were put up. The prince 
missed his first shot, but all 
three were shot by the others. 
They kept on, but it soon be- 
came so dark that, when the 
prince mistook a pet cow for 
a buffalo, it was thought best 
to return. 

During dinner and all the 
evening, the boy could talk of 
nothing but and his 
host was questioned and 
cross-questioned, and obliged 
to tell all he knew—and they 
thought he knew everything 
about the game in the vicin- 
ity, and the correct manner 
of hunting it. Baron Ren- 
frew seemed greatly relieved 
when he found he had but 
little to learn, and the birds here were shot in 
about the same way as in England and Scotland. 
The talk was finished; they retired at a late 
hour, intending to rest Sunday and be ready for 
Monday and its sport. 


game, 
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There is some- 
thing in the deep, 
sweet stillness 
which broods over 
a country village 
on Sunday, which 
is most delight- 
fully refreshing, 
and of all quiet 
Sundays, those at 
Dwight were the 
quietest. A long 
reach of level land 
is in itself sug- 
gestive of repose 
and quiet, and as * 
the royal party 
lounged through the 
grounds of Prairie Home 
that Sabbath morning, and 
looked out over the vast ex- 
panse that stretched away on 
every hand, the contrast to the tur- 
moil, bustle and confusion of special 
trains and crowded hotels, was inexpress- 
ibly pleasant. It seemed impossible to think 
a vexatious thought, or speak above those 
low, softened tones which moonlight or twilight 
suggests, and several members of the suite debated 
whether one could not live happily all his life 
among such serene scenes. 
repose ; but it was determined that the party 
should go to church, and they started at the ap- 
pointed hour to walk over the prairie to the little 
Presbyterian Church, where quite a crowd of 
country people had gathered, imitating their city 
brethren, to worship God and see the prince—per- 
haps doing more of the latter than the former. 
The baron was subjected to none of the embar- 
rassing or impertinent observations he had had 
on previous Sabbaths; the people kept their 
seats and their composure, and when service was 
over, all waited politely until the party had left 
the chureh. 
blessing upon the queen and the royai family. 


In his prayer the pastor asked God’s 


The sermon was so excellent and appropriate that 
the party seemed never tired of praising it, and 
wondered that a man of such ability should be 
isolated in so remote a spot. 

After lunching, the noblemen went out upon 
the piazza to smoke. Far away upon the edge 
of the horizon was seen a tiny black line, which 
grew broader and blacker as it came nearer. 
- “Tt is smoke, and a train is coming’’ (there were 
no trains on the Sabbath then), their host re- 
marked ; ‘‘it is a special, and brings the royal 


It was a morning for 
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mail.’’ It stopped, as the party did the day 
before, at the railroad gate, and two men alighted 
and walked rapidly up the avenue. The prince 
started forward, and said: ‘It is Riley, straight 
from Windsor!’ And so it was, the queen’s 
own man with a small canvas bag, sealed and 
placed in his hand by the queen, her first letter 
to her boy, who had left her realm and was in a 
foreign count! \ big black seal attracted his 
notice. ‘‘ What is that for, Riley ? the death of 
the Princess Anne, of Russia? Well, we can bear 
that,’’ said his Highness. The faithful Riley was 
sent to get his dinner, and all the party devoured 
their home 1 and at once answered letters, 
writing for | s. The first letter of Prince 
Leopold, the baron’s youngest brother, was then 
and there re« |, printed like the first letters of 
our own little brothers and sisters. It commenced : 
‘Dear Bertie: You ought to see the new little 
rabbits, they would be four days old, only they 
died when they were two. Some of the big but- 
terflies hopped off their pins one day’’; and so it 
went on ; news of all the pets, and breathing the 
loving home life that the good queen always 
cherished in her family. 

Lord Lyons had such an enormous mail, he 
went to his own cottage to write. He had all 
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560 THE PRINCE OF WALES 
the preparations for the tour through the States 
to make, besides all official notes to answer. 

At four o'clock old Riley started to go back 
to England and bear good news of all the party. 

Two Welshmen entered the village gate, tied 
their horses and walked up to the house, ask- 
ing if they might see their prince, the Prince 
of Wales. He went out to them, shook hands, 
asked about their families and their prospects. 
Then came a man bringing a young prairie 
wolf, which was duly inspected, admired and 
sketched ; but he was allowed to take it home, 
as the dogs would have killed it. Then the 
hunting dogs were brought out and petted. It 
was then time for dinner. The wind rose, and 
muttering thunder was heard. After dinner 
the whole party went out to see the coming 
storm. The most vivid lightning played in 
every quarter of the heavens ; long rolls of thun- 
der followed ; a few drops of rain fell ; and soon 
the wind lulled and the storm passed over. It 
was said they had never seen a greater expanse 
of sky or grander lightning. 

iverything had been made ready for the 
morning—dogs, guns and cartridges inspected, 
and they all retired to wake early, and be down 
at five-thirty, in corduroys and knickerbockers. 
They breakfasted rapidly ; the lunch was already 
packed, the dogs brought out, and they started 
three parties. The gray light of dawn and the 
repose of the morning were soon dispelled by the 
rising sun. Far away in the east streaks of crim- 
son and gold, mellowed by all the tints of the 
rainbow, presaged the advent of the glorious sun, 
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that gradually appeared before the vision like a 
ball of fire.- Now the streaks melted away slowly 
before the bursting effulgence. The sky was a 
mighty vault of dim, uncheckered blue, so unre- 
lieved by cloud that the eye almost ached in 
surveying its vastness. A cool, fresh breeze gave 
a graceful sweep to the long grass, and made the 
few trees that bordered the open land sing their 
rustling carol. In upward flight the bright wings 
of the morning, fast spreading rich, vivid and 
inspiring hues, decked the eastern horizon, and 
the waving desert was bathed in a flood of silver 
radiance. Baron Renfrew with his host and the 
Duke of Newcastle ; General Bruce with another 
of the family, and the equerries; the younger 
nobleman with the consul—each party equipped 
and with their dogs; the two most celebrated, 
Ned and Don, and owned by the host, going 
with the prince. Mr. Spencer, with his party, 
took an easterly direction ; General Bruce, with 
Mr. Leduc, southerly, and Lord Eliot, westerly ; 
sach independent of the others, but all to meet 
at noon at Round Grove for lunch ; each anx- 
ious to have the laurels of the hunt awarded to 
them, the test of which was, which gun had 
scattered death most effectively among the prai- 
rie chickens. Lord Lyons had to stay at home ; 
another bag had come that morning, sufficiently 
large to astonish the Dwight postmaster. Lord 
St. Germans wished to take a drive and join the 
party at lunch. 

A great prairie as they saw it, with its utter- 
most solitude relieved by the thrift of man, is 
one of the noblest, if not of the 
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beautiful, sights of nature. The eye accustomed 
to scenic variations of river, forest, broad lake 
and sharp declivity, like those which break the 
wild Canadian landscapes into endless changes, 
falls languidly at first upon the vast level mon- 
otone, which meets it here. The novelty is so 
sudden and so extreme, that for awhile you 
long for the plash of a waterfall again and the 
picturesque rise and droop of the mountain 
ranges you have left behind. For, as you stand 
now on Grand Prairie and look around, you see 
only the horizon stretching in a prodigious cir- 
cle, with no single intervening object to inter- 
rupt its regular and distant outline; not a hill 
nor even a mound, nor the merest clump of 
trees in any spot; always an eternal land calm, 
with barely here and there an undulating wave 
to mark a shadow upon the plain—nothing but 
the horizon, because in the eagerness for bold re- 
lief the gaze wanders far over the infinite inter- 
mediate space, resting only at the farthest verge, 
where the earth and firmament are joined. It 
may be this that gives travelers their first im- 
pression of dreary dissatisfaction with the prai- 
ries, but a little watching, a few hours of close 
companionship, and the charms of the scene begin 





SUNRISE, 


to develop. The broad squares of thick growing 
wheat shivering in the light breezes; the long 
straight rows of corn ranged like stiff battalions 
along the plain, rigid as grenadiers, and more 
than twice as lofty, with tassels turning brown 
and plumes now gray, and corn peeping from 
their husks as yellow as gold; the bright green 
sorghum plants ; the uncleared acres sprinkled 
with a thousand delicate flowers and weeds of 
curious form and properties ; the compass weed 
with flat leaves, pointing always north and south, 
a natural guide to Indians; the resin weed, ex- 
uding big drops of white gum ; the rattlesnake 
weed, believed to mitigate the terrors of all rep- 
tiles, as well as that from which it is named ; and 
others of supposed virtue and certain beauty— 
all these are mingling in most luxuriant profu- 
sion, and coveril — great platform as with a 
ecarpet of the tenderest texture and color. The 
calm becomes less oppressive, and a new sense of 
grand and stately serenity spreads over the scene. 


The ruggedness of nature seems abundant, leaving 
only its measureless tranquillity, and by and by 
the stillness, which seemed at first stagnation, is 
lightly broken by the chirping of the crickets 
which settle everywhere in prodigious swarms ; 
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by the swift prairie birds starting from the stub- 
ble; and by the rising wind which moans over 
the open plain, and whistles through the grass 
in melancholy cadence. But the sentiment of 
perfect placidity and repose is, after all, that 
which most prevails. So soft, so gracious, so 
full of bounties are these swelling fields, that one 
might say nature had here yielded her bosom to 
the world, for all who would to come and rest 
upon, and take therefrom the choicest blessings 
she could give. 

As the party drove from the gate this beautiful 
view burst upon them, and as they drove on 
they were more and more amazed ; but the dogs 
were loosened and began steady work, and the 
sportsmen also. The prince was foremost in the 
hunt; a quick eye, a firm and steady nerve ; 
though a mere boy in years, he was a man every 
inch of him ; he could stand by old Western pio- 
neers, accustomed to tramp the rough prairie 
from early morn till dewy eve, and do his full 
share of work. 

They all met at lunch, and found 
Bruce’s four had 
night there was 
prince had beaten 


General 
shot the most birds, but at 
another story to tell; the 
all, both old and young, two 
hundred and twenty birds were hung, and at 
dinner the joyous boy could scarcely conceal his 
delight. They were still sitting over their coffee, 
when he jumped up from the table, took up a 


A FISHING EPISODE. 
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candlestick, and ran around the house to where 
the birds were hung to see if they were all there. 
Surely, then : ‘‘The game was worth the candle.”’ 
Some of the finest birds were selected to send to 
the taxidermist to be prepared for England, and 
they are now in cases in Sandringham. 

The next day the prince started alone with 
his host and General Bruce, the duke being 
obliged to answer dispatches and write all the 
morning, but he joined the party at Round 
Grove at two o’clock ; the others went for plover. 
They lunched upon the grass, shot again until 
nearly dark, all coming home in great spirits, 
and the dinner was a most lively meal. Again 
the game was inspected, talked over and admired 
—the prince again the victor. 

The third day they started by special train from 
the gate to Stuart’s Grove, some twenty miles dis- 
tant, in the heart of the prairie. The station was 
a weather-beaten shed by the side of the railroad 
track. The Grove, as it is called, though but a 
few trees are in sight, is about seven miles long 
by three wide ; has always been a favorite resort 
for game, and but a few years back both buffalo 
and deer could be found in unlimited numbers. 
Soon the special train came puffing along the 
track, which runs straight as an arrow across 
the Grove prairie. In a few.minutes the party 
were afield, tramping through the short stubble 
and underbrush. The day was all that could be 


desired ; the sportsman’s wish, ‘‘a southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky,’’ was gratified, and the 
half dozen persons that had come in from the 
surrounding country did not in any way inter- 


fere with the movements of the sportsmen. The 

hunting was excellent, the party bagging more 
than two hundred birds; the prince shooting 
twelve brace of quail, two of prairie fowl and one 
of rabbits. At noon, the whole party met at the 
cars for lunch, and recounted their exploits amid 
shouts of laughter. All the hunting was done 
within a mile of the train. Lord Lyons drove 
over in the afternoon to see the fun. Soon after 
lunch an alarm was raised that the prairie was 
on fire. One of the large piles of wood near the 
station became ignited from a passing train and 
blazed away most gloriously. Just as the shades 
of night began to blend with the brighter glories 
of the day, the royal party returned to the train 
loaded with game, but delayed their departure to 
witness a sunset on the prairies. Beasts and 
birds had paid homage to the prince; he had 
seen a remarkable storm, and now such a sunset 
as even the oldest inhabitant had never viewed. 

The vast expense bathed in a flood of light, 
seemed like a field of gold ; every blade and leaf 
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quivered in distinct outline. Then, as the 
lengthened shadows marked, dial-like, the close 
of day, the fleecy clouds of the east caught the 
glories of the sun in echoes of light ; while in 
the western sky the dark clouds spread like a 
curtain, and lifting just at the horizon, dis- 
closed a rounded bank of violet-colored clouds. 
Longer and longer grew the shadows, the 
prairies losing their golden hue, while the 
fleecy clouds became a darker crimson, and 
ripples of pink radiated to the horizon. Slowly 
the light faded out of the remoter sky, but 
still in the east lingered most delicate tints 
of yellow, blue, green and red, purer than 
ever artist painted, gradually softening in tone, 
until, with a parting smile of golden light, the 
sun bade good night to earth. A sudden cool- 
ness swept over the prairie with the darkness, 
which grouped together trees widely separated 
in the daylight, as the night of death obliter- 
ates all difficulties and distinctions, and set- 
tling, damp and sad, mingled all objects in a 
common gloom. 

The English party were al- 
most speechless with amaze- 
ment at the beautiful spectacle 
they had witnessed. The train 
then started, and ina short time 
arrived at Prairie Home. The 
party walked the half mile to 
the house, as if unfatigued with 
the labors of the long day. At 
dinner they realized their fun 
this was their last 
day of sport and their last din- 
ner together. 

After breakfast the next 
morning, the prince planted a 
tree, 


Was over; 


and named the place 
Renfrew Lodge. The special 
train stood at the gate, the 
whole party walked down the 
avenue to the railroad, fare- 
wells were spoken, kind expressions of grati- 
tude for their visit, and the joyous, happy boy 
left us to be again in the jostling world ; the 
constant crowd, the numerous deputations to 
be the sightseeing — all 
must be borne, and if possible enjoyed. The 
prince had to meet all kinds of people, many 
uncultured, yet he never in any way assumed 
royal privileges ; prompt to meet his engage- 
ments, never brusque or irritable, he had a 
keen sense of humor. An illustrated weekly 
was shown him, with a large picture of himself 
introducing a Yankee wife to his austere mother. 


received, wearisome 
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It amused him very much. He sent the paper 
to the queen 

Wax candles were the only light used during 
the Prince’s 
light allowed. 


visit—no lamps, nor any explosive 


The dinners seemed to have given perfect satis- 
faction to the whole party. The first venison, 
the first young prairie chickens, the best fruit the 
young West afforded, all seemed to gratify the 
fastidious tastes of the whole party. ‘Phe older 
men did not hesitate to say : ‘‘Our best dinners 
in America were at Renfrew Lodge.’’ 

It must be remembered the prince was not 
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yet nineteen. The great precautions taken for his 
health and safety must have been irksome to 
him ; but he was always the good-natured boy, 
most genial with his companions, respectful to 
his governors, and kind and unassuming to his 
inferiors. General Bruce was the most charming 
man of the party—genial, courtly and handsome ; 
the Duke of Newcastle, haughty, reserved 
austere ; 


and 
Lord St. Germans, funny, jolly and 
painfully practical ; Dr. Acland, kind, suave and 
serious; Lords Eliot and Hinchenbrooke, the 
prince’s college friends, lively and youthful, anda 
little ‘‘ fresh.’’ The latter stammered excessively, 
and was a constant source of amusement to the 
prince. His farewell remarks were so painfully 
prolonged that the prince called from the rear 
platform of the train: ‘‘We shall be back in 
England before he has finished, and I will write.”’ 
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We were alone at dinner that night, when a 
long telegram came telling of their safe arrival at 
St. Louis, and wishing they could have remained 
longer with us. But we were ready to thank 
God that nothing had happened to the boy of so 
many hopes and prayers. 

In the fair-grounds of St. Louis, surrounded 
by a hundred thousand Western Americans, 
whose voices joined in one thundering salute, he 
was the observed of all. At the Academy of Mu- 
sic, in New York, amidst the splendid and chaste 
magnificence of the grand ball given in his honor, 
he was first in the festive throng. But to the 
masses of the people as much interest will always 
attach to this young scion of the English house, 
seated upon the farmhouse porch of the prai- 
ries, surrounded by the dogs, as in scenes of 
greater grandeur and display. 


AIRTH. 


By JEANNETTE Scott BENTON, 


THE house was on the straggling end of a hum- 
drum Kansas village, its windows stuffed with 
nondescript rags and papers. Two or three curs 
lounged under a disabled wagon drawn up in the 
yard. A couple of lean, blear-eyed horses cropped 
feebly at the brown, dry grass. A few dusty, ema- 
ciated chickens picked eagerly in the accumulated 
filth. Five or six red-faced, white-headed, un- 
wholesome looking children swarmed around the 
rickety fence and on the broken sidewalk out- 
side, doing even their fighting in a half-hearted 
way. A woman stood on the tumble-down porch 
talking shrilly to some one inside. ' 

‘Now yo’ jes’ better chirk right up. 
bein’ so down in the mouth. 
no use denyin’ that. 
in’ to do. 


No use 
It’s hard on yo’— 
Lord knows what yo’r go- 
But yo’ know yo’self she was the use- 
lesses’ thing alive. I b’lieve mor’n half she run 
away for was to get shut o’ all them brats. She 
never cud abide them, if they war hern. It passes 
me tho’ how she cud leave the baby. She’s down- 
right harnsome and the peartest thing I ever see. 
I'd take her myself if I hadn’t somany. Now 
peart up and don’t fret no more. That woman 
0’ yo’rn warn’t no mor’n the dust o’ the airth, 
anyway.” 
slouched 
came up with a howl. 
“Pap! Pappy! 


The woman away as the children 


Ain’t we goin’ to hev nuthin’ 


to eat? 


we? 


We're awful hungry. 
Where’s mammy ?”’ 


Say, Pap, ain’t 


A man’s haggard, weak face, drawn with pain, 
appeared in the doorway. 

‘“‘Yer mammy’s gone off. 
her no more.”’ 

The children received the 
sullen indifference. 

**T don’t ker, we warn’t no ’count to her, no 
way,’’ said the oldest boy, and they fell to de- 
vouring greedily the cold potatoes and pork the 
father had set on the old table. 

He stood looking at them helplessly. 
baby lay asleep on a bed in the corner. 

‘*Now, Iserbel, ye’ an’ Dalbert hev’ got to 
look after Donner to-day. 
Oh, good Lord! 


Ye’ll never see 


intelligence with 


The 


I got a job 0’ diggin’ 
promised. I dunno what I’m 
tur do.”’ 

II. 

Tue same Kansas town fifteen years later. FEs- 
sentially the same, for Time had made as few 
changes as he does on a woman in her thirties. 
A fortunate town, too, escaped alike from cyclone 


and boom. A town duplicated in Kansas a hun- 


dred times, with streets so broad they impart a 
squat effect to all the architecture and a general 
air of lonesomeness, heightened by an immense 
hollow square quadrisecting the business portion, 
a prodigality of land probably due to the fact that 





‘¢ 4 BENT, REPULSIVE, BLEAR-EYED OLD MAN ENTERED THE ROOM.”’ 


in the general poverty of pioneer days it was a re- 
lief to use something lavishly. 

On the lawn in front of one of the most pre- 
tentious houses two persons were actively engaged 
in lawn tennis. <A girl whose every posture gave 
a delicious curve to her pliant body under her 
clinging flannels. A girl whom, in lieu of Del- 
sarte, nature had taken in hand with more than 
ordinarily good results, and a promise of better in 
the fullness of time. Her companion, a square- 
jawed, well-knit, young fellow, with an essen- 
tially honest, cultivated face, peered with intent 
nearsighted eyes after his futile ball, his eye- 
glasses having followed his erratic movements as 
far as their chain permitted. Throwing his racket 
down impatiently he faced toward her. 

‘‘This sort of thing is not my forte. 
scarcely put a ball over the net, and the positive 


| can 


conviction you are laughing at me is no help, 
Still, a man would have to be 
his own with 


I assure 
an extraordinary player to hold 


vou. 


you.”’ 
The girl’s eyes opened in mild 
‘*T am not considered an especially good player.”’ 


astonishment. 


‘*No, possibly not an especially good player ; 
/ ” . . = . 
but, you see, you are so especially pretty, it dis- 


tracts a man.”’ 
‘Professor Tenny, I did not know you could 
You are laughing at me.’’ 
Anything but that. I 
simply am free now-to talk like any other young 
man. You are out of my school now. Weare man 
[can say what I please, an’ 
Miss Donna, take a walk with me 
rget [am your eye-glassed peda- 


say such things. 


‘Laughing at you? 


and woman at last. 
it please you 
to-night and f 
gogue.”’ 

‘‘While you talk that way it is an easy thing 
to forget. I hardly recognize you now.”’ 

‘‘T hope 1 Only have I your promise for 
to-night? I must go now. Make my adieus to 
f you please.’”’ He clasped her 
hand lingeringly. ‘‘ Do you think you will like 
the new Professor Tenny? I have a mind to 
kiss your har I feel like a liberated schoolboy. 
There! Do I not make a good society gentle- 
man? No, I do not think your mother saw. 
What if she did ?”’ 

‘*Professor Tenny, you have lost your senses. 1 


your mother, 
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do not know whether I will walk with you to- 
night or not.’’ 

**T honestly beg your pardon, Miss Donna. I 
am acting like an idiot, but it is such a satisfac- 
tion for a man to get out of harness once in a 
while. Do you forgive me, and may I come to- 
night ?”’ 

The girl looked at him an instant, then vailed 
her dark eyes under their long lashes. ‘‘ Yes, I 
forgive you, and you may come if mamma is will- 
ing.’’ She walked a few steps toward the house, 
then glanced over her shoulder, and said, softly : 
‘The new Professor Tenny is rather interesting.”’ 

During the game two women had been sitting 
on the veranda evidently much engrossed in con- 
versation. One resting at full length luxuriously 
in a veranda chair, looking cool and amused ; 
the other, flushed and earnest, erect on a small 
wooden settee. Girl friends all their girl life, 
then separated at marriage. After twenty years 
of cosmopolitan drifting, Mrs. Morris had come 
again to her friend anchored in that level village, 
and for two weeks they had ‘been assiduously 
searching each forthe other’s identity. At least, 
Mrs. Ford had. Mrs. Morris’s present friend 
amused her more than the past one interested 
her. 

In a calm voice, with a more reposeful adjust- 
ment to the hammock chair, she remarked, ‘I 
suppose you have set aside the law of natural 
succession, and believe that a foxglove may pro- 
duce an orchid ; a crab-apple tree, golden pip- 
pins ?”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ interposed the other, ‘‘ certainly, by 
grafting and cultivation.”’ 

‘*You have perfect faith,’? Mrs. Morris plac- 
idly proceeded, ‘‘that that girl’’—with a wave 
of her hand toward the tennis player—‘‘ who 
sprung from an ignorant, degraded mother, an 
imbecile father, with a horde of brutish, sickly 
brothers and sisters, can ignore all the taint and 
develop into a morally and physically perfect 
woman ?”’ 

‘*Most assuredly I do. She was a dainty, 
lovable thing in spite of the soil and grime of 
her two short years when I took her from that 
hovel after her mother deserted them. She was 
an anomaly, undoubtedly, but I grafted and I 
have cultivated. That is what tells. I do not 
believe in heredity. She is a living denial of it. 


Tell me, did you ever see a girl more patrician, 


a girl with a more flawless face, a more gentle 
bearing ?”’ 

**Seldom, I admit, if you take her at face 
value. Your grafting and cultivating may have 
done the work with 


her. Nevertheless, Amy, 


THE 
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my son should never marry her, provided I 
owned one. I would not run the risk of be- 
grandmother to plebeians.’’ 

Her listener sat with a red, indignant face, 
but the other slowly continued : 

‘‘She may be a whim of nature, or the last 
flicker of a long lost patrician ancestry. I 
admit the possibility of either. I believe you 
said this girl’s mother had a handsome animal 
face ?”’ 

‘“At least, Esther, you have been here long 
enough to know Donna’s name. ‘This girl’ 
is hardly necessary, whatever contempt you 
may feel for her.’’ 

“You foolish, irate child. I feel no 
tempt. I simply expound a pet theory, 
her for the text.”’ 

‘* A theory—that’s it exactly, and that is all. 
The bane of blood has been held over me by 
others when I can bring a thousand proofs of its 
futility. They only bring the assertion, ‘ It is 
so; you will see.’ I never shall see. I tell you 
all the generations of civilization go in waves. 
Extreme luxury, the enervation of inherited 
wealth, the crest; then the plunge into the 
depths and the gradual ascension induced by 
relentless necessity. There is the scum, the froth, 
and beneath it mighty depths, but the great 
surface movement keeps on, and no part perpet- 
uates itself. 


coming 


con- 
with 


Cireumstance alone molds us.”’ 

‘* And two inconsequent women with mixed 
metaphor have resolved us all into waifs of fate. 
Whichever belief we accept, the particular waif 
we are discussing with such heartfelt zeal on 
your part, Amy, is coming; so let us cry quits 
and kneel at the shrine of her beauty in com- 
mon. Who was that young man ?”’ 

‘Professor Tenny, of the high school. 
graduated in June.”’ 

‘* Are you tired, Donna?’ she asked, solicit- 
ously, as the girl came up the steps. 

‘* Not at all tired, thank you. 
have the loveliest color, mamma, 


She 


You certainly 
Did you ever 
see a girl with prettier cheeks, Mrs. Morris ?’’ 
patting lovingly Mrs. Ford’s bright face. 

‘What a 
Yes, 


** Mrs. Morris smiled quizzically, 
mutual admiration society you two are. 
Amy always had a beautiful color.’’ 

Donna sat idly playing with her long, black 
braids, letting them slip through her fingers. 
Without looking up, she said; ‘‘ Mamma, Pro- 
fessor Tenny asked me to take a walk with him 
this evening. You know it is moonlight.”’ 

‘My dear, I hardly know what to say. I 
never have allowed you to accept any attention 
from gentlemen, but he is exceptionally nice. 

















My little girl is certainly growing up when 
grave young professors request moonlight strolls. 
The beginning is inevitable, of course ; still | 
dread the beginning.’’ 

‘* That means ‘ yes,’ I suppose, mamma. You 
are very kind,’’ and dropping a kiss on her moth- 
er’s hair she went into the house. 

‘* Pretty, gentle manners,’’ murmured Mrs. 
Morris. 

‘*That is what I have tried to give her,’’ an- 
swered her friend, somewhat impatiently. 


ITT. 

Proressor Tenny sat thoughtfully by his desk 
one evening. School was dismissed and the jan- 
itor had peered in impatiently several times, 
wondering how much longer his work would be 
delayed. The professor looked troubled. ‘‘I 
wish I could arrange it,’’ he said, audibly. 

This was the third summer of his marriage. 
The moonlight stroll had been the beginning of 
a quickly reached end. Donna, his sweet girl 
wife was a delightful housekeeper and managed 
her pretty twin boys, everyone (her admiring 
husband especially) thought, remarkably well. 
But she was looking worn and tired. Visions 
of her pale face, with its unnaturally large eyes, 
had haunted him more than usual this afternoon. 
He thought : 

‘¢T will run around to the bookstore and see 
if the ‘‘Sartor Resartus’’ has come. What a 
blessing it is toa man to have a wife who can 
respond to his literary tastes. Dear child! she 
thoroughly appreciates Carlyle. I am afraid she 
is working too hard. How I wish I could send 
her to Colorado this summer. Possibly I could 
if Mrs. Ford took care of the babies here. The 
entire rest and change would be so good for her. 
I believe I will go around and talk with Mrs. 
Ford to-night.”’ 

He arose quickly, and the janitor gave a sigh 
of relief at his retreating form as he brought in 
his brooms and pails, 

Mrs. Ford’s infatuation for Donna had in no 
wise diminished, and she lent ready assistance. 

‘© Of course I can take care of the babies easily 
enough. They are nearly two years old now and 
can manage very nicely without their mother. 
Oh, it is the most fortunate coincidence! I just 
received a letter from Mrs. Morris, and she wrote 
that she intended spending her summer in Colo- 
rado. I will write her immediately and try to 
make arrangements for Donna to go with her. 
You can take her to Kansas City, and they can 
meet there.”’ 

A month later in the Kansas City depot Donna 
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and her husband stood on the platform of their 
train in the summer dusk, dreamily watching the 
moving crowds under the sharp electric light and 
paling sky. Her hand lay lightly on his arm. 

‘‘T feel as if I were going out of myself and 
intoa new world,”’ shesaid. ‘‘ I have an oppres- 
sion of strangeness. It’s almost uncanny. I 
wish you were going, then I would have some 
thing to hold t 

In the way 
to him. 

** Dear littl do not make it too hard for 
metoleave you. It’s no wonder you feel strange. 
This is absolut our first flight into the world. 
ack with all your lost dimples, 
ir eyes and shadows out from 


shadows he clasped her closely 


When you cor 
the light in 

under them, | be repaid for my loneliness. 
My darling, it would tear my heart in twain if 
any ill should come to you. I want to guard 
you from the st approach.”’ 

The train van to move slowly out. He 
clasped her so tightly that she felt his heart beat 
against her breast, then sprang down the steps 
without a word and stood watching the retreating 
train with a white face. And she went back to 
her section where Mrs. Morris was luxuriously 
established. 


Colorado § vs was their objective point. 


Set down in the dazzle and whirl of a gay summer 
resort, its crowds of tourists, artists, staid English 
and gay natives, with the wonderful stage setting 


provided by nature, Donna felt as though she was 
reat play filled with spectacular 


ht up in the monotony of nature 


watching sor 


effects. Bror 


and humanity found in a Kansas village, this 
was all very ) lerful and dazzling to her. In 
a short time she, too, became part of the pageant. 


Her remarka beauty, combined with Mrs. 


Morris’s eminently respectable middle age, gave 
them a certair 
mind of Col 


of friends in 


stige in the not too inquiring 
Springs society. Their circle 
led several literary and artistic 
men and wor with a modicum of fame, some 
bright society people, and the usual invalid or 
two. The somewhat broad literary training 
Donna had received both before and after her 
marriage stood her in good stead now, and a re- 
is added to that of her beauty, 


ry popular, 


putation for wit 

which made her 
r their arrival she sat reading 
a long letter from home. Dropping it in her lap 


Some weeks 


ily out of the window for some 
ng to Mrs. Morris, touched lightly 
innot imagine how far away it 


sne looked d 
time : then tu 
the letter. ‘* 
all seems. I feel like one coming out of a dream, 
and receiving tidings of its shadows.”’ 
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Mrs. Morris raised her eyeglasses sharply. 
‘Don’t you miss your babies and long for them ? 
Is your heart never sick as you think what might 
befall them before you could reach them ?”’ 

A curious smile came around Donna’s mouth 
and crept into her eyes. She looked steadily at 
Mrs. Morris. 

‘¢T feel it an effort even to remember them,”’ 
she said. 

Two or three weeks later Mrs. Morris wrote to 
Mrs. Ford: ‘‘I think perhaps the wisest thing 
you can do will be to persuade Professor Tenny 
to join his wife as soon as possible and take her 
home. She is very young yet, and this is her 
first taste of society. Forseveral reasons I think 
she has had enough for the present. . . .”’ 

The distant glory of the mountains lay bathed 
in the evening sun as Mrs. Morris sat on the 
veranda of The Antlers, reading a letter. Another 
lay on her lap. 

‘‘T hardly understand,’’ wrote Mrs. Ford, 
‘‘what you mean in your references to Donna. 
You speak as if she were a young girl instead of 
a dignified matron with two rollicking responsi- 
bilities. Still your suggestion in regard to Frank 
is good. You say Donna has entirely recovered 
her health. Frank, poor fellow, between his 
homesickness for Donna and his summer educa- 
tional work, is looking completely fagged. I 
have induced him to take a little vacation him- 
self, and bring her home at the end of it. He 
has written her his intention, and is quite trans- 
formed at the thought of seeing her so soon.”’ 

Mrs. Morris looked up from the letter and her 
eyes rested on two figures coming down the shady 
avenue with that swinging stride peculiar to 
healthful athletic youth. The man stood fully 
six feet, a magnificent blonde, clad in the scarlet 
stockings, white knee breeches and flannel shirt 
of a bicyclist, a broad silk belt girding his waist. 
His companion was radiant in a soft, golden yel- 
low gown, belted in with scarlet silk, the skirt 
falling in full heavy folds straight to her feet ; a 
little yellow cap showing glimpses of scarlet in it 
sat jauntily on her dusky hair. She walked with 
the full, free motions of a Juno. Her fine head 
rose from the folds of her dress as perfect as a 
creamy magnolia blossom. A couple, one would 
think, to delight the eyes of any beholder, but 
Mrs. Morris’s brows contracted ominously. They 
came up on the veranda. 

‘‘ Donna, here is a letter for you,”’ she said. 

The girl took it carelessly, playing with it, as 
she continued the conversation with her com- 
panion. 

He stood bared, gold head and white brows, 


with a look in his brave, blue eyes that very few 
men would care to see directed on their wives. 
He turned to Mrs. Morris. 

‘‘T hope [ have not been selfish in depriving 
you of Mrs. Tenny so long, but our party went 
further than was at first intended. I will leave 
her to make peace ; she may be more successful 
than I.”’ Bowing, he entered the house. 

There was a long silence. Donna, leaning 
against a pillar, looked straight across at the 
hazy mountain tops, a happy smile in her eyes. 

‘*Donna,’’ said Mrs. Morris, sharply, ‘‘ do 
you intend to read your letter ?”’ 

‘Oh, I forgot,’’ she said, simply, and opened 
it. Mrs. Morris watched her narrowly as she 
read. Her face blanched to the lips. ‘‘ Do you 
know my husband is coming in a day or two?” 
she-turned on Mrs. Morris quickly. 

‘Yes ; and I am very glad he is.”’ 

‘*' Your interest in me puts me under great 
obligations. ”’ 

Mrs. Morris’s eyes met hers. 

Undaunted defiance breathed in every curve 
of the girl’s figure for an instant ; then she said, 
lightly, ‘‘ Poor fellow ! the trip will do him good, 
no doubt. I see you are ready for dinner. You 
need not wait for me.’’ 

She slowly ascended the grand stairway, fol- 
lowed by the admiring eyes of a group of men 
below. 

‘* Take her all around she is the most magnifi- 
cent woman I ever saw. Fortunate man—her 
husband,’’ said one. 

‘“‘T don’t know about that. If I ever marry I 
shall choose a less conspicuous wife. One of her 
stamp would be too great a responsibility.’’ 

‘*T don’t think you will be bored, old fellow, 
rejecting women of her stamp. What do you 
say, Brooke ?”’ 

The blonde young man glared fiercely at his 
companions. ‘‘I say, it will be just as well to 
drop further discussion of the lady,’’ and he 
strode angrily away. 

‘‘Hard hit, isn’t he?’ one of them remarked, 
sympathetically. 

Mrs. Morris sat at her solitary table eating 
her dinner with a relish. She had lived too long 
in the world to have her appetite affected by other 
people’s complications. Suddenly her eyeglasses 
dropped from her nose, and she stared at the 
conspicuous couple coming down the long dining- 
room. 

‘‘T actually believe that man is leaving his 
own table and coming to ours.. They evidently 
intend making the most of their time.’’ As 
they took seats opposite her she inquired, icily, 
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‘*To what are we indebted for the pleasure of 
your company to-night, Mr. Brooke ?”’ 
The young man’s fair face flushed. 


> answered Donna, com- 


‘To my invitation,’ 
posedly. 

a beg your pardon, Mr. Brooke,”’ responded 
Mrs. Morris, with elaborate courtesy. 

That night they sat in a shadowy corner of 
the great veranda, with the blare of the band all 
about them, the steady beat of dancing feet and 
waves of voices rising and falling. 

**My husband is coming in a day or two.”’ 
broke the silence abruptly. 

His hand tightened its grasp on the railing he 
was leaning against until the veins stood out like 
cords. ‘‘And of course you are glad?’ His 
eyes in the uncertain light were trying to read 
her face. 

‘Glad!’ Her low voice was filled with scorn. 
‘*T feel as if I could never meet him again. 
As if I could never go back to that wretched 
round of housework, the wearing care of fretful 
children, the dull monotony of that horrible little 
town. I got out of it once. My husband made 
a strenuous effort and took me to Kansas City to 
hear —- Joseph Cook! Oh, it sickens Pa 
hate Carlyle. I despise Emerson. I abominate 
Ruskin. I like Ouida. I think Gyp fine’? A 
touch of laughing defiance crept into her tone. 
‘*T read Zola when I can get him.’’ She stood 
up with a gesture, as if she were flinging some- 
thing off, drew a long, free breath, and cried, 
exultantly: ‘‘For once in my life I have said 
what I feel. I am myself. What I not 
capable of ?”’ 

Her eyes gleamed dangerously. 
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lips wreathed int 
seemed hardly 

sprang to his feet 


» a triumphant smile. She 
nscious of a listener. The man 
is if electrified. His fascinated 
eyes never left her face. 
‘You never go back. You never need go 
back,”’ whispered, passionately. ‘‘I can 
give you everything—love, pleasure, luxury, my 
life; you magnificent, peerless thing, it is all 


he 


yours! Come with me and claim your birth- 
right !’’ 
““My birthright?’ she said, thoughtfully. 


Then a wicked smile lit her eyes. 
birthright.’’ 
The next mor 


‘* Yes, my 


ing Mrs. Morris wired : 


‘CoLorapo Sprines, Aug. 15th, 189-. 
Tenny: Do not come. Will start from 
Mrs. A. C. Morris.’’ 


** Pror. F. H. 


here to-day. 


And she went back alone. 

Prone on his face in his desecrated home lay 
Frank Tenny, a strong man, shattered. There 
was a fumbling touch on the door knob and a 
shuffling step \ bent, repulsive, blear-eyed 
old man entered the room, turning an impassive, 
yellow face toward the recumbent figure. 
an’ lef’ ye?’ he said, ina weak, 

‘Ye seem to feel powerful 
though ; ye’ll be happier 
iiks said I war when her ma lef’, 
Oh, the dear Lord! If I 
mee ’fore I die, I cud die better. 
hain’t los’ much. Her an’ 
warn’t no better than the dust 

lust o’ the ’airth,’’ he repeated, 
| shuffled slowly out again leay- 
ss figure on the floor. 
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querulous voic 
bad. ’Tain’t no 
wi’out her. F 
an’ I s’pose I wa 


use, 


cud see her face 


Chirk up, man, y 
her ma afore her 
o the’airth TI 
meditatively, a1 
ing the motionl 
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Love came a-knocking at my door 
I flung it wide without delay; 
He was so coaxing and so gay, 

I bade him never leave me more ! 


Now in my house he’s wont to dwell, 
have his exactions grown 
So tyrannous that lisping tone, 
mmetimes question, Was it well? 


So great 
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For I was strong, and now am weak, 
And bound, who once was free ; 
I, too, since Love has mastered me, 


Though s proud, have grown so meek ! 


The rog flouts me to my face! 
My s mplaint is food for smiles ; 
He t » pay for all my toils 

With o re boisterous embrace. 


yonder virgin, spare and grav 


she locked her door 


And now, if I should tap once 1 
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Doubt not she’d fly to be my slave 
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By Mme. BARBARA MACGAHAN, 


A most peculiar little nation came within the 
range of my observation in the course of last 
summer’s migrations on the outskirts of the 
Russian empire—in the Asiatic part of the Cau- 
casus, called the Transcaucasus—a people, living 
in the reputed cradle of the Caucasian race, that 
stretches forth from the Black Sea to the Caspian, 
and appearing all the more interesting to me, as 
they impressed me at every turn as presenting 
the very antithesis of the white Americans. 

Indolent, trusting, improvident and devoid of 
all ambition, hot-headed to a degree, most unwit- 
tingly picturesque and with as well-desérved as 
world-wide renown for beauty—the Georgians 
can justly claim a civilization that is over a thou- 
sand years old ; yet, were they not living all by 
themselves, far away from all worldly competi- 
tion, they would surely rank among the youngest 
and most unsophisticated branches of the great 
human family, proudly claiming a Caucasian de- 
scent. Most certainly that is not the result of 
any decadency—as anyone would be ready to 
testify who had ever dwelt among the Georgians ; 
neither has it any resemblance with what one 
**a second child- 
hood’’ in a nation—that enlarged sample of the 


might conjecture to constitute 


individual ; and one is lost in speculation as, 
bearing in mind the unique past of that people, 
one tries to forecast its future. 


Old as that little nation undoubtedly is, still, 
were we to apply to it the standard of hoary an- 
tiquity prevailing in the Caucasus, where every 
nook and corner re-echoes with tales of Prome- 
theus, where glisten the snowy, sugarloaf-shaped 
peaks of Mount Ararat, on which Noah’s Ark is 
said to have stuck at the termination of the Del- 
uge—then, most assuredly, the Georgians cannot 
be considered a very ancient people. The first 
well authenticated mention of them in history oc- 
curs just previous to the dawn of the Christian 
era—they being then spoken about as Iberians. 
But ever since then the Georgians have supplied 
the folklore and historical chronicles of that part 
of the world with-a brilliant record of their prow- 
ess, and established for themselves a proud name 
as the foremost defenders of the Christian faith. 
The golden age of the Georgian literature is held 
to be the twelfth century, A.p., and it was, so to 
speak, but the other day that the feudal system 
prevailing in their land was upset, when the 
Russian Czar, Alexander II., in February, 1861, 
proclaimed the emancipation of all the serfs 
within the Russian empire. 

Brimming over with interest is the history of 
Georgia—it constitutes the very marrow and soul 
of the history of the Caucasian peninsula, the 
life of whose inhabitants cannot even at the 
present time be rightly comprehended without 
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an adequate knowledge of the Georgians ; but it 
must be understood from the first that that is a 
subject that one could not hope to do justice to in 
a magazine sketch. However, before I proceed 
with my tale about that country I must warn 
the reader that, in speaking further on the 
Georgians, Mingrelians, Gurians, Imeretians, Ad- 
jarians, Khevsoors, Toosheens, Pshaves, and di- 
vers other peoples and tribes of the Caucasus, | 
am still holding on to the original subject of 
my sketch, since all those people are Georgians 
of different parts of the Caucasus ; some inhab- 
iting the seashore, some others the plains, the 
warlike mountaineers being the most numerous 
of all. As to the languages spoken by them, 
they belong to the so-called Iberian, or Kart- 
velian, group of languages, and stand all by 
themselves in the general linguistic classifica- 
tion, being known as 
the Caucasian lan - 
guage proper. 

The Georgian of 
the present time, 
with his reckless 
daring, dexterity .in 
all sports, improvi- 
dence, impulsive 
gayety, his aversion 
to all steady work, 
his contempt for 
mercantile pursuits, 
and his unfathom- 
able good nature, 
cannot be explained 
away on any 
other ground but 
that of unflinch- 
ing heredity; 
so much so that, 
apart from the 
volatile and fiery 
nature pertaining to 
all inhabitants of 
southern lands, most 
of the peculiarities of 
the character and 
habits of life of the 
Georgians can be 
directly traced to 
some phase of their historical past. With the 
exception of a very few and scant mountain 
tribes, all Georgians are professed Christians 
of the Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, and 
Georgia holds the proud title of the single- 
handed defender of Christianity against Islam at 
atime when the sway of triumphant Islamism 
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was well-nigh irresistible. In fact, the Georgians 


were the Crusaders of the East, having, for over 
ten centuries, shed their life’s blood in defense of 
Christianity against paganism and Mohammedan- 
ism, leaving off the unequal struggle but a cen- 
tury or two ago, when, completely exhausted, old 
Georgia leaned for support on her young northern 
neighbor, Russia, that had just risen in her 
might, ready in her turn to grasp the sword in 
defense of their common faith. 

Converted to Christianity in the beginning of 
the fourth century, the Georgians have ever since 
clung closely to the most ancient of all Christian 
churches—the one organized by the Apostles and 
upheld by Byzantia ; and that while even neigh- 
boring Abkhazia, a province of the Caucasus bor- 
dering on the Black Sea, that was converted to 
Christianity by St. Andrew himself, had been un- 
* able to resist militant 
Islamism and had re- 
nounced Christianity 
in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The thousand years’ 
struggle of Georgia 
against Islamism, 
pressed on her suc- 
cessively by the hordes 
of Tamerlane, by Per- 
sians, the Arabs and 
the Turks, constitutes 
in itself a romance of 
burning interest. The 

people of the re- 

\ gion for over ten 
centuries used to 

live in hourly 
expectation of on- 
slaughts from infidels. 

The foremost pastors 

of their church, called 

Metropolitans, had at 

times to take the lead 

in person and march 
their flock against 
the invaders that 
threatened the faith, as 
well as the independ- 
ence of the nation. 
Is there any wonder, then, that Church and 
State interests remained inseparable through 
all Georgia’s history ; that churches and mon- 
built like impregnable for- 
essible mountain heights; that 
monks thought nothing of girdling the sword ; 
and that Christianity itself in those parts could 


asteries were be 


tresses on ina 
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not but be deeply impregnated with martial 
influences ? 
I.—THE CRUSADERS OF THE EAST. 

In the history of many another country do we 
meet with accounts of internal wars and trou- 
blous times ; but with no other 
nation have those periods of 
national existence been so 
powerful in shaping the na- 
tion’s character by means of 
heredity, as they proved in 
Georgia. For Georgia there 
was nothing but war and strife 
and violent commotion for up- 
ward of a thousand years of 
her national existence—up to 
the very time when, in the 
year 1783, completely ex- 
hausted, she voluntarily an- 
nexed herself to Russia, her 
growing neighbor of the same 
Greek Catholic faith. The an- 
nexation was achieved by 
means of a treaty concluded in 
that year between Catherine 
the Great of Russia and Czar 
Iracly of Georgia. Is it any 
wonder that such a martial 
past has served to give quite ms, 
a peculiar bent to the char- hh 
acter and habits of the Geor- . 
gians and their kindred 
peoples ? 

Naturally enough, in times 
of strife and danger, which were here the rule 
and not the exception, the weaker members of 
the community flocked under the protection of 
the stronger ones, who led them against the com- 
mon foe and gave them such assistance and pro- 
tection as could be had. It was in that way that 
Georgia, in addition to her other troubles, fell 
a victim to the feudal system prevalent in the 
Middle Ages all over Europe, it is true, but 
never known in Russia proper—a_ fact that 
fully accounts for the spirit of democracy form- 
ing the very essence of Russian character in 
all strata of Russian society. As time went on 
numerous princes of Georgia gathered round 
them regular clans of relatives and supporters 
of their own class of the local nobility, while 
people of lower social standing became their 
dependents, and others gradually fell into serf- 
dom and were liberated only as late as the year 
1861, by Emperor Alexander ITI. of Russia. 

It must be noted by the way that the title of 
‘«Prince’’ in the Caucasus—or in Russia proper, 
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for the matter of that—does by no means denote 
the descent of its bearer from any family of 
rulers. In the Caucasus and the Transcaucasus 
especially, as well as among peoples of Mongolian 
descent, the title of prince generally corresponds 
to the title of leader of a clan, 
and would be most fittingly 
rendered under the skies of 
Scotland or Ireland by the far 
less imposing prefix of ‘‘ Mac’’ 
or of ‘O’.”’ In Russia itself 
many untitled families of the 
landed nobility rank incom- 
parably higher than families 
having bona fide but cheap 
princely titles. It takes quite 
a good deal of experience to 
know the real value of a Russian 
title or to tell to what branch 
of his family a claimant for 
such honors belongs; the 
same, of course, applies to 
Georgians, Imeretians, Min- 
grelians, Ossetines and tutti 
quanti. Yet, strange as it may 
appear to Americans, there is 
hardly a possibility in be- 
nighted Russia for any 
‘*‘smart’’ individual to lay 
claim to a rank that does not 
belong to him. Although Rus- 
sia is not blessed with an 
‘*Almanach de Gotha,’’ there 
exists in St. Petersburg the 
so-called Department of Heraldry, in which are 
kept official records of the descendants of all 
the noble families of the land—the most ancient 
families, titled and untitled, being entered in the 
so-called ‘‘ Velvet Book.’’ 

But to return to the national development of 
Georgia. There everything was subject to war 
and to rumors of war. The princes and the 
nobles, having to be all the time on the qui vive 
to be prepared to resist aggressors and to assume 
the holy duty of protecting their national faith, 
had no opportunity to engage in any lucrative 
occupation, and in time came to despise trade, 
deeming it good enough for the lowly Armenians ; 
while themselves lived off the labor of their serfs, 
supporting in the meantime hordes of hangers-on 
and of poor relations. It must be said, however, 
that the Georgian peasantry was by no means 
trodden down, as was the case with the peasantry 
of some other countries. Here all peasants were 
bearing arms, and that made them rather inde- 
pendent. Their masters knew perfectly well that 
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those peasants, following them as they did in all 
wars, would not hesitate to take the life of any 
prince, should he really set out to oppress them ; 
and—it goes without the saying—there was not a 
shadow of obsequiousness in the demeanor of 
such warrior peasants toward their owners. 
When not at war with their neighbors or with 
Tartars, Arabs, Persians or Turks, the entire time 
of a Georgian nobleman was spent in feasting, 
horseback racing and making merry on their 
estates. Primitive their 
still the princes could not dispense entirely with 
money ; 
clothing ; 


as amusements 


were, 


they were accustomed to wear good 
could not refuse themselves handsome 
silver daggers, powder pouches, expensive arms, 
furs, silks, laces and precious stones for their 
women ; and in order to get money for all that, 
the only way known to them was to make pris- 
oners of war and to sell those into slavery. Thus 
the handsomest youths and women, whether 
Christians or infidels, were sold into the Turkish 
harems, Circassian beauty fetching the highest 
prices in the Eastern slave marts. 

Such were the crusaders that served in the 
Caucasus as bulwarks in the defense of the Cross 
against the Crescent. 

Doubts may be entertained by many at the 
present time as to the superiority of a Christian 
faith that admits of selling fellow human beings 
—frequently Christians—into slavery to Moham- 
medans. Still,. it must be borne in mind that 
the Georgians, as Christians, found themselves 
quite isolated for a period of over 
years, holding fast to their religion, 
derstood it, for the sake of 
which they shed rivers of 
blood ; and under such cir- 
cumstances it would have 
been little less than a miracle 
were the purity of Christian 
ethics not to undergo some 
detrimental modifications. 

However, a new era had 
dawned on Georgia since the 
complete subjugation of the 
great Imam Schamyl, who 
had for twenty years led the 
combined forces of the Mos- 
lem their 
against the 

‘“‘Christian dogs’’ of the 
Caucasus, upheld by the Rus- 
sians. Steadily supported by the sectarian pro- 
fessors of Muridism, Imam Schamyl held out 
until August, 1859, when he gave himself up to 
the Russians, and was transferred as prisoner of 
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“holy war’’ 
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war to the city of 
of Schamyl to 
put an end to 
and 

followed hard 
taken the last 
the feudal Gi 


Kaluga. The transportation 
a central city of Great Russia 
the intestine wars in the Cau- 

liberation of the serfs that 

it in 1861 had, as it seemed, 
patch of old ground from under 
feet. They had nothing 


casus 5 


cians 


to fight for ; nobility had no more serfs to 
feed on, and all had to adapt themselves to 
entirely new conditions of life. 
x x ** * 
Thirty years have passed since that last up- 


heaval in the national life of Georgia; yet, 
s we traveled through their land 
found that the Georgians have to 
the present day retained most of the characteris- 
tics that had been developed in them by their 
checkered historic past. In this respect Geor- 
ld out as shining lights among 
f heredity. 

pt yet the traditions of old-time 
etween different mountain tribes 
and between rival princes, although their most 
repulsive outgrowth, the slave trade, has been en- 
tirely abolished ; the Georgians are just as ready 
now to lead any forlorn hope, are forever broiling 
for a fight, yet are quite good-natured withal, 
hospitable to a degree, highly improvident and 
blissfully unaware of the fact that incurred obli- 
gations should be held more sacred than any im- 
pulse of generosity. Having no serfs to live on, 
the nobles have mortgaged their lands to the last 
acre, have fallen an easy prey to the blandish- 
ments of the Armenians—those traders and money 
lenders of 
the Cauca- 
sus, and 
now they 
are head 
over ears in 
debt to ev- 
erybody 
who had 
money to 
lend or give 
away; yet, 
even with 
this noose of 
threatened 
destitution 
tightening 
about their 
necks, they still manage to make light of their 
troubles, and lead a jolly, happy life, which is a 
succession of ‘‘ tomashas’’—feasts and revels, as 
clan visits clan for days and weeks together. 
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A great many of those descendants of Crusaders 
have been driven entirely to the wall and a num- 
ber of them have actually gone to the extreme of 
working for their living. Thus, in the ‘‘ Hotel de 
Londres,’’ where we were stopping in Tiflis, most 
of the waiters were bona fide Princes of Min- 
grelia and of Imeretia, and the fact did not seem 
to encumber the young menany ; they made very 
good, attentive waiters, and pocketed the fees we 
gave them with neatness and dispatch. We were 
told many a time that in Odessa such out-at-the- 
elbow noblemen take most kindly to the profes- 
sions of hack-driver and water-carrier. 

But other scions of Georgian princely families 
are plentifully scattered over all parts of the Rus- 
sian army, into the ranks of which they fit per- 
fectly ; they are held to be good comrades and 
have supplied Russia with not a few brilliant 
commanders. 

II.—DESCENDANTS OF THE CRUSADERS. 

Notwithstanding my preliminary acquaint- 
ance with Georgian life from hearsay, its most 
marked peculiarities were still taking me rather 
by surprise, as, in the course of our migrations 
from one place in the Transcaucasus to another, 
I came on old-time friends holding for many years 
prominent positions in the educational, judicial 
and administrative systems of the region. Many 
were the talks we had with such friends of an 
evening, when, after a hard day’s work sightsee- 
ing, we would enjoy their broad hospitality at a 
late dinner spread on the flat roof of someone’s 
house, or a supper in the garden of the club, 
where those forlorn grass-widowers love to con- 
gregate of a summer evening, killing time with a 
great deal of dexterity by means of feasts and 
music in the absence of their families, sent away 
from the city for the hot part of the season. 

These friends of ours being self-exiled Russians, 
our long evening talks did the duty, so to say, of 
a clearing house for the complicated impressions 
gathered by us during our independent wander- 
ings through the country and our direct inter- 
course with the natives, the majority of whom 
spoke Russian very imperfectly. At these roof 
conclaves and club suppers we also received not 
a few valuable suggestions as to the best means to 
adopt in order to see the most of the life of the 
Georgian nobility of the present day. 

The first glance we chanced to take into that 
life was afforded us a few days before reaching 
Tiflis, the capital of ancient Georgia and the cen- 
tre of the Russian administration at the present 
time. It happened in one of the most fashion- 
able local watering places that on one of our 


drives through the neighboring park, where a 
summer palace was being built for one of the 
Russian grand dukes, we came upon a party of 
friends, who introduced us to their Georgian 
companion, the Princess O 
cousin. 


and her young 
Were it not for the lack of money that 
compelled us to hasten to our headquarters in 
Tiflis—the nearest place where we could cash our 
drafts—we would most certainly have accepted 
the young princess’s invitation to a great festival 
—‘‘tomasha’’—that was to be held the same 
week on her estate in that neighborhood. 

Much as it was to be regretted not to be 
able to see for ourselves the handsome festival 
to be given by the Princess O——, we were 
not so sorry to miss it upon hearing later on, 
that the family had discarded most of the old 
ways of living, and were conducting their en- 
tertainments much after the style prevailing in 
the Russian court circles at Livadia—even their 
women’s dresses coming from Felix and from 
Worth. 

For, happily for the Princes O , their 
estates were so large originally, and were so 
extended by gifts from the Russian crown, in 
recognition of these princes’ many proofs of 
military valor of a high degree, that the O s 
had kept tolerably clear from Armenian money- 
lenders, and still have an enormous retinue of 
servants, not counting as such the two score or 
so of poor relations who are housed, clothed, fed 
and kept in almost total idleness on the prince’s 
estates and in his city houses; the only duty de- 
volving on those poor relations being that of 
supervising the house and table arrangements, 
as well as the upholding of the established eti- 
quette on occasions of large social gatherings at 
the prince’s house. Such hangers-on exist, how- 
ever, in every nobleman’s family of Georgia, and 
no one considers them there in the light of para- 
sites ; in fact, they serve to uphold the standing 
of the house, and would be greatly missed when- 
ever a particle of caste pride remains in the fam- 
ily that harbors them. Now, in addition to his 
wealth, young Prince O has the distinction 
of being somewhat feeble-minded. I say ‘‘ dis- 
tinction,’’ since, indeed, it is considered to be 
something of an involuntary contribution on his 
part on the altar of patriotism. The young man 
is said to have contracted that weakness of intel- 
lect when a baby through a fall out of a saddle- 
bag, in which he was thrust to be transported to 
a place of safety—at a time when his father 
hastily answered the summons of duty and va- 
vated his house at a moment’s notice, so as to 
join the Russian army marching against fanatical 
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mountaineers, led by the 
dreaded Imam Schamyl. A 
little live pig packed in the 
other side of that same sad- 
dlebag reached its destination 
in perfect safety, and, it is 
said, with much less squeal- 
ing than came from the in- 
fant Prince O——, as he was 
picked up after having rolled 
out on the road, and rein- 
stated in his bag. 

This little defect did not 
prevent the prince from us- 
ing excellent judgment in the 
selection of a wife befitting 
his station—the young prin- 
that so charmingly 
pressed us to join her family 


cess 
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in the festival on their estate, really appeared a 
splendid sample of the Georgian woman, with 
the clear olive complexion of her perfectly oval 
face and a pair of those longeut, intensely black, 
languorous and caressing eyes, side by side with 
which the most beautiful eyes of women of other 
nationalities become quite insignificant. 

What it is that gives those Georgian eyes such 
a power would be hard to tell; unless, indeed 
the eyes being said to be the reflection of the 
soul—the souls of the 

That would 
Whatever the 
sterling virtues of the Georgian woman, she is 


almost all Georgian 
women be of exceptional beauty. 


hardly prove the case, though. 


with no 
unusual predominance of the spiritual in her ; 


still an Oriental woman par excellence, 


t NATIVE GEORGIAN VILLAGE. 


although, strange to say, it is the 
women among Georgians that have 
the most instruction. All women, 
save the very poorest, learn to 
read, and use every effort to teach 


+} 
Lnell 





daughters, while the men 
and boys are more than indiffer- 
ent to book-learning, 
choosing to devote all their time 
to the perfection of their dexter- 
ity at handling arms and at horse- 
back riding. 


back 


generally 


When, on our horse- 
excursions in Georgia’s 


mountains, passing the ‘‘aools”’ 


of the local peasants, we generally 
found that the women perform all 
the hard labor in the fields and carry heavy loads 
of water to their clay huts, called ‘‘ sakly,’’ while 
men lie idly right by the stony roads, smoking and 
gossiping. And how vividly did such sights re- 
call to us similar 
Most tinly this is but another legacy 
of many centuries of 


customs among our own In- 
dians ! 
warfare, when 
» the habit to do everything about 


incessant 
women got int 
farming, while the men were fighting the invaders 
or carrying war into other lands. 
But to retun 
it has a distir 


to that wonderful Georgian eye : 
peculiarity in that its iris is so 
in color and so large as to cover 
the vivid blue of the eyeball. It 
» to presuppose mountaineers like 
near-sighted as a rule ; yet these 


intensely bla 
almost entire] 
would hardly d 
Georgians to | 
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one 
sollig-ciipiniginsdiied 
Fee aR Ao 


Georgian eyes give out the impression of being And thus it was that I appeared in the spacious 
quite convex, so great is their limpidity, not- hall of the summer residence occupied by Prince 
withstanding the thickest of curved black lashes M at the watering place where his mother 
that fringe them and throw languorous shades was undergoing a cure ; the prince, like most of 
wellnigh on the cheeks. Not only do these his countrymen, being extremely deferential to- 
eyes atone for occasional imperfections of the ward his parents. It was a lofty room, at least 
other features. They overshadow all the rest of fifty feet square, with an upper gallery stretching 
the feminine face to such an extent that, after along one of the walls some fifteen feet above the 
looking at a Georgian woman, hardly anything floor and not much below the ceiling, that was 
remains in one’s memory but those eyes—eyes that inlaid with pearl and studded with small bits of 
mirror and gilded stars. The feast was at its 
height, and no one was apt to pay any attention 


aang 
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are sure to haunt one long after one has forgotten 
the face. And on no other occasion, at least not 


within the limits of observation of any other wom- 
an, are those glorious Georgian eyes so eloquent, 
so variegated in their expression and so utterly ir- 
resistible, as when a Georgian woman engages in 
the national dance, called the ‘‘ lezginka.”’ 

But that dance in itself is a poem ; every step 
in it being a verse full of meaning, interpreted 
by the graceful motions of the dancers, and it 
would truly constitute a crime of lese-majesté 
against the inhabitants of ‘‘the cradle of the 
Caucasian race’’ to dismiss it with a few sen- 
tences in connection with other matters. 


Il1.—A FEAST 


Thad been told that old Princess M adheres 
very strictly to the old-time ways of the Georgian 
nobility, and that all her women guests are ex- 
pected to appear at her parties in the national 
Georgian costume, with the regulation head gear 
studded with pearls and precious stones, a white 
vail pinned to it and floating behind. Still my 
old-time school friend, a woman physician, who 
had offered to introduce me, without any previous 
presentation, into the house of Prince M on 
a certain festive occasion, when the lezginka 
was sure to be danced in their spacious hall, did 
not approve of my suggestion to assume the na- 
tional dress of the Georgian women, so as to be 
more in keeping with the surroundings. 

‘‘No matter how you adorn yourself,’’ was 
the edict of that honest friend of mine, ‘‘ you 
will never look like a Georgian ; you have not got 
the Georgian eyes’’—as, alas! I had not—‘‘ and 
your western manners will proclaim you a fraud 
in any native costume. Go simply as you are, 
in your traveling garb, and you will be made 
welcome at the princess’s house. They are not 
very ceremonious there, and are used to defer to 
my judgment in a good many ways ; this is one 
of the perquisites of my trade, you know. The 
power of my drugs is sufficiently well known to 
insure deference to me in such as have to trust 
their lives into my hands on occasions,”’ 
cluded the cynic with a hearty laugh. 


‘““TOMASHA.” 


con- 


to my travel-beaten outfit that had served me in 
good stead on many a rough horseback excursion 
in the precipitous mountains, and had quite re- 
cently been through a typhoon, followed up bya 
rainstorm. 

My companion had declared that assist at the 
entire dinner she would not: ‘‘ Life is too short 
to throw away three or four hours, sitting at a 
table piled up with plain food, devoid of any of 
the refinements of gastronomy,’’ as she remarked 
tome. Thus, pleading a previous engagement, 
we reached the festive board toward evening, not 
more than half an hour before the final toast, 
‘To the Holy Virgin,’’ was proclaimed and 
drunk. 

The occasion of the gathering being some family 
celebration, the entire clan of the Princes M 
seemed to be in attendance, although I was as- 
sured that were the tomasha held on the coun- 
try estate of Prince M the assemblage of 
relatives would have proved much more numer- 
ous. As it was, over forty guests appeared here, 
seated at the long main table, and as many more 
at the supplementary tables ; while at each wine 
was flowing freely, empty bottles being now and 
then tossed by the feasters backward, over their 
shoulders, toward the servants, who caught the 
bottles on the fly, refilled them forthwith with 
wine and brought them back to the table. 

People of all ages and conditions were seated 
side by side at the festive board. The family of 
the Princes M being a very numerous one, 


there were soldiers, landed proprietors, priests, 
and professional men among the number—of 
course, the military element predominating, while 
most all of the men present wore the long na- 


called tcherkesska, adorned with 
rows of powder and cartridge cases across the 
chest, and a formidable array of pistols and dag- 
gers stuck behind the belt. 

Quietly as we came in, we did not escape the 
watchful eye of the master of ceremonies—a dis- 
tant cousin of the host—seats were squeezed in for 
us at the main table, even at this last stage of the 


tional coat, 
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dinner, and I found myself side by side with an 
elderly Prince M , who, as luck would have 
it, turned out to be an intimate friend of a former 
teacher of mine. 





In those parts, acquaintances 
are quickly formed among people who know some- 
thing of the outside world ; my table neighbor 
turned out to be partially of Mingrelian stock— 
naturally quick-witted and ready at repartee— 
and speaking good Russian and better French, he 
forthwith constituted himself my chaperon and 
expounder of the ways and customs of his country- 
men, as exemplified 
now before our eyes. 

It turned out that he 
had just returned from 


an important family 
council held in a set- 
tlement about a hun- 
dred versts to the 


north, containing sev- 
eral hundred inhabit- 
ants, all of which, with 
the exception of body- 
servants, were Princes 
M——, 
other in some degree. 
The did not 
claim, to be sure, that 
peace and contentment 
reigned uninterrupted- 


related to each 


narrator 


ly in the extensive 
‘¢ Noblemen’s Nest’’: 
still, on public occa- 
sions, such as the elec- 
tion of local marshals 
of nobility, all the male 
the big 
family gather in great 


members of 


conclave, mostly in the 
hold a 


long pow-wow, trying 


open air, and 


A GEORGIAN 


to reach 
ment. It is not rare that a decision is reached 
only at the 


some agree- 

cost of a good deal of dagger play 
among hot-headed cousins; still, when an 
arrived at in the 
clave, it is most faithfully carried out by all 
as a unit. 
of the M 
name of the 


un- 
derstanding has been con- 
Again, whenever any one member 
~ gets into trouble involving the good 
family at large, all ally themselves 
likewise a 
feud of a Prince M—— against some other family 


together in order to extricate him ; 
of Caucasian noblemen is instantly espoused by 
all, just as would be the case among the moun- 
Southern States ; feuds are apt to 
descend by inheritance from generation to genera- 


taineers of the 
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tion, the slightest offense or even a fancied slight 
the point of the dagger. Now, 


rs are at an end in the Caucasus, 


being avenged 
though regula 
these feuds lourishing still, conduecing to 
constant bloo¢ 
the constituti 


My chance 


ing—so necessary, it seems, to 
f those fiery mountaineers. 
le companion was not the first, 
though, to enlighten me concerning the Georgian 
nobility customs and pastimes. I was warned 
yet by my Russian friend in Tiflis that with 
Georgians every pretext is seized to have a to- 
masha, whether taking 
the form of a family 
festival or a downright 
spree for men alone. 
When a Georgian no- 
bleman to visit 
among other landed 
proprietors, he sets out 
au grand complet. All 
the the 
family, maids, jesters 
and favorite attend- 
ants, migrate for seve- 


foes 


members of 


ral days or even a 
whole week to the es- 
tate of the hospitable 
nobleman that is hold- 
ing the festival. When 
assembled, entire days 
and part of each night 
are passed in eating, 
drinking, dancing and 
making merry in every 
way. Tired of eating, 
they tell stories and 
sing songs in mono- 
that 
recom- 
unac- 

Again, 
they watch the pranks 

es played on each other by dwarfs 
ire still kept by every family of 

just as are kept attendants from 
shed nobles, who are still ‘‘ too 


cadences 
little to 
mend them to 
customed ears. 


tonous 
have 


TO-DAY. 


and practical ] 
and jesters, th 
local eminence 
entirely impov 
proud’’ to w for a living. 

The fare, as we found it at Prince M 
festive board, was of the simplest : this being, as I 


’ . 
8s 





was assured, t among the Georgian landed 


proprietors not d yet by the requirements 


of fashionable prevalent in large cities. The 
table before us was loaded with great dishes 
heaped high boiled, pickled and roasted 
meats. Ordir plates were set before us, as in 
front of the rity of the guests. Still even 
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at this feast, at a rich noblemian’s house, I had 
the good luck to observe a curious way of eating 
that I had never seen before, although I have 
many times heard it described. Even as we 
were strolling about the bazaars of Kutais and 
Tiflis, we had noticed what seemed to us large 
pancakes hanging in rows on strings at the bak- 
eries. On one or two occasions, in making a 
purchase at the bakery, we received it wrapped 
up in one of such pancakes, called ‘‘ lovashee,”’ 
which are baked in different sizes, mostly larger 
than a dinner plate, quite round, very thin and 
flexible. It seems that Georgians use the lovy- 
ashee very much as we do wrapping paper or 
napkins; but they finish them up by eating 
them in the guise of bread to go with their 
salty cheese, ‘‘ kvele,”’ Here, at 
the princely table, a few of the guests had 
lovashee spread out before them and doing ser- 
vice for dinner plates; and I saw that it was 
with them that those guests wiped their mouths 
and fingers. 


or their wine. 


However, on this occasion I did not see any- 
one eat the lovashee after using them. Here the 
guests used as bread a kind of thick-boiled millet 
gruel called ‘‘gomee.’’ Tasting of this gruel I 
found it pretty good, though wholly unsalted ; 
but the rest of the company ate of it with every 
morsel of other food, just as bread is taken else- 
where. Of ordinary bread we found none in use 
on the tables of the Georgians ; but of special 
preparations of flour, water and cheese there was 
quite a variety called ‘‘ hodja-puri,’’ ‘‘chadee,”’ 
and others. The next staple articles of the 
Georgian menu, after meats, are cheese and the 
wine. 

I am really inclined to think that there exist 
no other social gatherings the world over at which 
quite as much wine would be drunk as at a 
Georgian tomasha. The wine—all of locad 
age—is kept in the hugest clay pitchers that 
could be found anywhere. When laid on their 
side—as they remain in the ground in which they 


vint- 


are sometimes buried—the opposite side of such 
a pitcher, that they call ‘‘ kvevre,’’ is apt to 
reach to the shoulders of a grown man. Any 
one of those pitchers would easily answer for a 
big barrel—such in which wine is kept in whole- 
sale wine cellars. 

Strange to say, with all this great display of 
food and the enormous amount of wine drunk at 
them, such Georgian feasts do not lead to glut- 
tony, neither to drunkenness ; they are really 
producing good cheer and harmless enjoyment— 
unless, indeed, a quarrel arise at table, on which 
occasion the fiery Georgian is quick to have re- 
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course to his dagger, nothwithstanding the pres- 
ence*of ladies. 


In fact, the dagger in Georgia is 
as often as not used in place of the hot, wordy re- 
joinder that might have escaped a guest at some 
social gathering in another part of the world. 
And yet how strict the ceremonial adhered to 
at a festive gathering of a Georgian clan ! 


There 
is always some pompous person to be found 
there—invariably selected from among the impe- 
cunious relatives of 
vapacity of butler 
That personage has 


the family—to serve in the 
and master of ceremonies. 
at his fingers’ end the pedi- 
gree and every grade of inter-relationship—if such 
a word may be coined for the occasion—of all the 
guests present. It is his business to find seats 
for all, taking good care that each one be in the 
very place where he belongs, according to the laws 
of precedence—.¢., according to rank, to age, or to 
the closeness of the person’s relationship with 
the master of the house, the greatest honors being 
paid to the elder members of the family. As 
to the host—it is he who is toastmaker on 
such a gala oceasion as I describe. And what 
a task this is may be imagined, when, on occa- 
sions, there happen to be thirty or forty persons 
seated at the table, and not only every man, 
woman and child present has to have his or her 
health drunk by the company (likewise accord- 
ing to the individual’s rank), but when polite- 
ness requires that the health of all the important 
absent members of the host’s and the guests’ 
families should be proclaimed and drunk. 

It goes without the saying, that, having such a 
heavy responsibility on his shoulders, the master 
of the house is obliged to keep his own head en- 
tirely clear, for fear of giving offense to some- 
body, the least slight on the pride of a guest 
being speedily taken up by all the relatives of 
the offended party, and frequently leading to 
year-long feuds. Ever mindful as are the 
Georgians of the great historical mission carried 
on by their ancestors in their quality of defenders 
of the Christian faith, the very last of the toasts 
at a feast is invariably proclaimed ‘‘ For the Holy 
Virgin.’’ And, what is still more, after hours 
of feasting—be it noted in honor of the Geor- 
gians—it is extremely rare that anyone should 
prove so feeble as not to be able to drain his cup, 
even at this last toast, with the greatest gusto. 


IV.—THE DJEGETOVKA AND THE LEZGINKA. 

In fact, it isa most usual thing for Georgian 
noblemen to rush into the open night after leav- 
ing the table, to jump upon their swift ponies— 
those wonderfully sure-footed Kabardinkas—and 
engage straightway in a conquest of equestrian 
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prowess, 
known ‘djege- 
tovka’’; and he who has 
not had the occasion to 


popularly 


see one of those horse- 
back races of the Geor- 
gians, Gurians, Imere- 
tians, or other Cauca- 
have but a 
of the dare- 
of 


this hereditary race of 


sians, can 
faint idea 
devil recklessness 
equestrians. 

It was while trying to 
find a short cut through 
one of the byways of the 
Caucasus that we had 
the good luck to witness 
a djegetovka. 
idly waiting 


We were 
for our 
horses to be fed and got 
ready for us, as out of a 
neighboring ho use 
of 
men of different ages, all 
dressed 


emerged a number 


A GEORGIAN 
the regula- 


in 
tion mountainetr’s long coat, with daggers at 
the belt and rows of cartridges across the chest. 
There they stood in a group, talking fast and 
excitedly, as if on the verge of some controversy. 
Presently, a beardless youngster set out at a run 
toward a ready-saddled horse that was quietly 
browsing in a lane adjoining the yard, and catch- 
ing at the bridle, jumped in a twinkling on the 
animal’s back and began forthwith to belabor it 
with a short whip, so that the horse, a swift racer 
by nature, was made to gallop at lightning speed 
in a wide circle, while the rider’s head was bent 
low, quite close to the animal’s neck ; then, all 
of a sudden, the rider turned the horse at a sharp 
angle, without slacking speed in the least, and, 
in a moment or so, by a turn of the bridle, made 
it stop, all of a tremble, and stand stock still in 
the midst of Verily, those 
Kabardinka horses, attached as they generally 
are to their master, seem to be built of steel and 
whalebone, instead of ordinary flesh and blood. 
It is a wonder how they stand such treatment, 


a furious gallop. 


without any panting, without any appearance of 
discomfort 
some of them graybeards, joined in the sport, 
just as dexterously catching their horses. Many 
of the riders were standing erect in their stir- 
rups ; 
daggers in their hands as they dashed madly 
about ; others, in their excitement over the sport, 


whatever! Pretty soon other men, 


some among those waving pistols and 
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piece of deco 
and One Nig 


method of ad 


tourage, being 


I thought to 1 
such a thing 
The bright d 
suddenly re} 
leaving the | 


ceeded to remo 


gether with 


seated, rangi 


How -refreshing it was to inhale 
night air and 
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tain stream | 
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s, where the tomasha 
vas held, his banquet could not 
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had jumped with both 
feet on their cushion- 
like saddles, and were 
riding in the most ap- 
proved circus fashion. 
Another trick consisted 
in this: the rider would 
drop his whip or his 
‘*papakha’’ cap on the 
ground as he passed, 
and then, sharply turn- 
ing back while at a full 
gallop, would stretch 
himself out flat on the 
horse’s body, rapidly 
slide down its flank, 
and holding on to the 
saddle with one hand 
would pick up the 
dropped thing with 
the other, 
ately resuming an up- 
right position the 
saddle. 

For lack of space ina 
watering place hemmed 


immedi- 


in 


at Prince 


such aspree in equestrianism. 
nner tables the guests dispersed 
ring rooms, while my neighbor 
elf went out to take the air on 
Here I found the ceiling 
me way as was the ceiling in the 


ony. 


pieces of mirror, inserted in some 


work that reflected myriads of 
the colored lanterns suspended 
felt 

t my companion when, noticing 
the unexpected sight of this 
work, befitting a ‘‘ Thousand 
tale, he fell to explain that this 
tion is clashing with all our en- 
ply borrowed from Persia. As 
lf at that time, there really is 


from the ceiling. l some- 


being improperly conscientious ! 
sht meantime had been almost 
| by darkness, and, as we were 
. number of house servants pro- 

the remnants of the feast, to- 
tables at which we had 
ull chairs stiffly along the walls. 
the balmy 


been 


hear the soft murmur of the moun- 
| among the dense growth of trees 
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below, that served as an accompaniment to the in- 
teresting talk of my new acquaintance about Geor- 
gia’s stormy past and her great latent resources that 
predicted a glorious subsequent development on 
more peaceful lines. Overcome by a sense of 
some drowsy laziness, I was hardly noticing how 
the time sped on, as my attention began to be 
attracted by the sounds of a tambourine and a 
lusty clapping of hands proceeding from the hall. 
Fearing to show myself rude to such a recent ac- 
quaintance, I forebore the impulse of breaking off 
my companion’s tale too abruptly, and remained 
seated on my balcony chair; but my attention 
wandered steadily to what seemed to go on in the 
hall, whence came now the buzz of general con- 
versation, interspersed by loud exclamations and 
peals of merry laughter. Then, gradually, the 
voices were lowered to a murmur, the music pro- 
ceeded uninterrupted, the clapping of hands _ be- 
came more measured, yet more steady. There 
was no doubt of it, they were dancing the lez- 
ginka ! 

And so it proved, indeed, as, unable to control 
my curiosity any longer, I made a dash for the 
door of the hall, followed by the elderly Prince 
M , who, at first, very naturally, failed to 
comprehend the reason of my abrupt desertion 
of him in the very midst of an interesting tale, 
but then adjusted himself to the situation with 
the easy composure of a man of the world, and 
began to clap his hands and beat a tattoo with his 
feet on the floor to the cadence of the music, just 
as were doing the other spectators that we found 
watching a young married daughter of the house 
dancing the national dance of Georgia with a 
young officer wearing the uniform of the Cossacks 
of Kuban. 

I had long ago been forewarned of the fact that 
no young girl could possibly dance the Lez- 
ginka so as to make it a complete success ; neither 
is the performance within the province of such 
married women with whom the cares of life and 
family have already superseded the romance of 
early love. To give the lezginka its due expres- 
sion, without letting it become tinged with any 
coarseness, the woman dancer must still possess 
a young heart, and, what is more, she must be 
acquainted with the passion of love not by hear- 
say, but from experience; the very soul of poetry— 
the very essence of timid, hesitating love gradually 
getting bolder and bolder until it reaches its tri- 
umphant stage, are portrayed in that wonderful 
dance of the mountain sylphs of Georgia—a dance 
voluptuous to a degree, yet never bordering on 
licentiousness when performed by those sincere 
worshipers at the shrine of Terpsichore. 
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On some occasions the lezginka is danced by 
men alone ; but then it degenerates into a skill- 
ful juggle with drawn daggers, as I had seen it 
performed that very summer in Peterhof, by the 
Cossacks of the Czar’s bodyguard. 

As we stepped from the Persian balcony into 
the large hall, all eyes were riveted on the male 
dancer, who, after plucking in an undetermined 
manner at his first crop of whiskers for a mo- 
ment or two, started the initiative part of the 
dance: his long coat of coarse woven cloth, with 
two rows of glittering cartridges and_ silver- 
pointed powder tubes extending across the broad 
chest ; a formidable array of murderous-looking 
daggers and pistols thrust behind the silver- 
mounted belt; gold cord and tassels dangling 
from his shoulder—the whole of his attire was 
fairly dazzling with glitter, as the young officer 
proceeded to glide and whirl round and round 
his handsome partnér, as if tempting her to join 
in the frolic, and ready to embrace her in the 
broad wave of his long wide sleeves. 

Presently, as if moved by some irresistible im- 
pulse, forth sallied the young Princess M ' 
her pale, rather austere oval face lit up by a pair 
of those irresistible Georgian eyes. The flexibil- 
ity of her well-shaped figure was accentuated by 
the graceful folds of a straw-colored under gar- 
ment —something like a chemise —held tight 
about the slender waist by a glittering Caucasian 
belt bound in silver and inlaid with precious 
stones. The wide sleeves of her jacket-shaped 
outer garment, made of vivid blue silk and 
closely embroidered in silver thread and span- 
gles, were soon fluttering in the air, like wings 
of some gay-plumaged bird. Thick braids of black 
hair were hanging down her back, showing be- 
neath the long, white, embroidered tulle illu- 
sion vail that was pinned in some complicated 
manner to the crowning glory of her attire. The 
head gear, composed of several pieces, forming a 
kind of cap (of polo-cap shape), its front all ablaze 
with diamonds and other precious stones that vied 
in dazzling brilliancy with the woman’s eyes, 
and seemed to enhance their warm lustre. 

Slow were the movements of the young prin- 
cess at first, modestly downcast the long, turned- 
up lashes, whose shadows were as ringlets cast 
on the peach-downed cheeks, her face bearing ¢ 
kind of nunlike expression, enhanced by the 
quaint head gear and the two thick long locks of 
hair that descended alongside her cheek on either 
side of the face, framing it most effectually ; 
soft and caressing were the wavings of her hands 
and arms, as she went gliding demurely about 
the hall, as if leading her partner in some child- 
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like game. Then, as the young fellow’s dancing 
grew more eager, as it were—more daring the 
glances he cast at his partner as he whirled round 
her—the person of the young woman seemed to 
awake from some kind of a stupor. For awhile 
her movement appeared wavering, yet always 
graceful ; and then there came a gradual change 
until her steps assumed the sprightly assurance 
of a provoking coquette ; her glances stole up more 
and more frequently to the manly young face of 
her partner, while a mischievous smile played at 
the corners of her exquisitely curved full lips. 
And as the steps grew faster and faster, and the 
whirl of the dance more furious, there could be 
caught glimpses of half- 
restrained appeals in the 
languid wavings of the 
princess’s arms, of out- 
bursts of passion in the 
abandon with which she 
seemed to yield herself to 
the powerful impulse that 
drew her nearer and 
nearer her enraptured 
partner, he grew 
bolder in his dance and 
appeared 


while 


to press her 
closer ina 
circle, while those wing- 


closer and 


like sleeves of his coat 
were fluttering about his 
lithe mountaineer’s fig- 


ure, as if ready to entwine 
her the next mo- 
ment in a fiery embrace. 


very 


But here, all of a sud- 
den, a shiver seemed to 
pass over the woman’s THE TWO PRINCESSES DADISHKILYANI IN 


OF THEIR NATIVE 


frame, and shading her 
eyes with her hand, as if trying to brush off a 
passing sense of dizziness, the tall, well-rounded 
figure of the princess straightened up, 
motionless for a fraction of a second, after which 
she continued her dance, a transformed, nay, a 


stood 


constantly changing woman ; distant and austere 
once more, then modest and retiring, then co- 
quettsh, then enticing ; now voluptuous and pas- 
sionate, every change of mood in her re-echo- 
ing in her young partner’s dance, as if she were 
playing on the keys of some wondrous human 
instrument readily responsive to every emotion 
of her distracting self. 

At times, as if driven to despair by her power 
over him, or perhaps trying to captivate her in 
his turn by the display of his own grace and 
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manly accomplishments, the young fellow would 
draw daggers from his belt and play with them 
with the dexterity of a Japanese juggler, pointing 
them at his eyes, throwing them into the air, or 
thrusting them from one hand into the other, 
while turning in the maddest whirl of his dance. 
Little by little, 
dancers, then 
circle where t 


other couples joined the solo 
more and more people entered the 
ie dancing went on, and soon the 
whirl and stamping of feet became general, chil- 
dren as well as old people joining in the all-ab- 
national dance, with all the intensity and 
of devoted worshipers at Terpsichore’s 
Really, the Georgians have an innate fac- 
ulty for enjoying them- 
selves ; and what is more, 
of never getting tired of it, 
never getting ‘‘ blasé.’’ 
Then there is another and 
highly sympathetic pecu- 
liarity in the intercourse 
of Georgians among them- 
selves, namely, the ob- 
vious similarity of tastes 
between the young and 
the old among them, 
which allows them to en- 
joy in common and, ap- 
parently, to an equal 
extent not only the dan- 
cing, but all kinds of 
games, story-telling, jes- 
ter’s jokes, pranks and 
divers other pastimes that 
would appear childish to 
the man or woman of 
their class in any other 
country. The fact is, in 
* Georgian society there 


1 


sorbing 
gravity 
shrine. 


THE 
SWANETIA, 


DRESS 


is not a trace to be found of the gulf that 
usually separates the ideals and strivings of 


from that of the ‘‘ fathers’’ in the edu- 
cated classes of France, Italy, Russia ; the reason 
of that being that the Georgian of all classes and 


the ‘‘ sons’’ 


of every age is too simple-minded, too unsophis- 
ticated to indulge in those abstract reasonings, 


in discussions of and strivings after new ethical 
ils that form the treacherous shift- 
hich so frequently sinks the good 


between representatives of suc- 


and social id 
ing sands in 
understanding 
ceeding generations in nations of just as nervous 
t, but of riper mental development— 
in countries that have outgrown the preliminary 
unconscious and, later on, the military or purely 
utilitarian standards of life and ethics. 


a temperame! 
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By WILLIAM PoTTs, 


Fast bind, fast find. The almost unprece- 
dented winter which, from November to April, 
heaped snow upon our fields in the Tunis Val- 
ley retired slowly before the approach of spring, 
not hotly, but rather coldly contesting every ad- 
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knowledge of the vegetable world, by the for- 
midable names which they bear, attached to the 
most innocent and inoffensive of blossoms; as 
one should say Mahershalalhashbaz, or Tilgath 
pilneser, or call a poor little peaceful kitten Titus 


Sut under the snow it all the more se- 
curely protected the living things, the plants 
which have been resting, and the new-born in- 


vance, 


ae ee = 


eo a 


Andronicus. But there is something to be said 
in defense of these names, and they are not really 
so bad as they seem. 


we ee 


fants that for the first time now bask in the rays 
of the sun. 

I incline to speak of the flowers and of the 
aspects of nature, rather from the standpoint of 
the poet and the artist than from the scien- 
tific standpoint. I suppose that all of us in- 
stinctively realize the difference between senti- 
ment and sentimentalism, however true it may 
be that we occasionally fail to be quite sure 
where to draw the line. Now, it is sentiment 
which is worth cherishing. It is the percep- 
tion of the relation of things in their more del- 
icate and their finer aspects—that which is 
likely to be awakened by a subtile fragrance, a 
tone pianissimo, a nuance of color, a fugitive 
and elusive glow; that which appeals to the 
imagination in a way to make the human being 
realize that he is something more than ‘a mere 
brute beast, and, reverently be it spoken, fash- 
ioned in the image of God. I know that in 
these latter days it is the custom to decry that 
which is outside of the hard, dry facts, to show 
a certain contempt for the expression of more 
than appears upon the surface. And there is 
a degree of justification for this attitude. One 
should not always wear one’s heart upon one’s 
sleeve for daws to peck at, and there is, without 


doubt, such a thing as spilling over and making 
soppy ground all about one. 
sentimentalism. 
ment, I am inclined to think that the rather dull 
or coarse-fibred men who repudiate it most vigor- 


That, however, is 
Sut as for sentiment, true senti- 


ously, sometimes do so rather in bravado, and 
that if you could get at them in their heart of 
hearts you would find some traces of true feeling 
after all. 

Yet, while I throw emphasis upon this side of 
the matter, I would not have you infer that I 
decry the scientific, or would willingly be inac- 
curate in that regard, and I shall try not to make 
blunders. 

Many are deterred from the study of botany, 
and even from the acquirement of the simplest 


As Mrs. Dana remarks, the common or popular 
name of a flower is its nickname, as it were—that 
by which it is familiarly and, perhaps, affection- 
ately known in a certain neighborhood and by 
its special friends, and which may be wholly un- 
familiar elsewhere. When I say Phillis and 
Phollis, perhaps some who are acquainted with 
the traditions of Underledge may realize to whom 
I refer ; but others, and especially those at a dis- 
tance, would hardly be aware that my allusion is 
to Jane Tabitha Montrose, and Ruth Huldah 
Swain. The other names are the more homelike 
and cozy, but these are alike necessary if one 
would extend a knowledge of his interests beyond 
his own narrow circle. 

And there is a very real satisfaction, in fact a 
necessity, attaching to these scientific names, of 
which one quickly becomes fully conscious after 
entering the penetralia of the vegetable world. 
The nomenclature as devised by Linnzeus was 
largely arbitrary, and founded upon certain ex- 
ternal signs, which only indistinctly and some- 
what fortuitously and uncertainly indicated the 
relationships of the plants. But gradually the 
natural order was developed, which sought to 
show by family names the ties of heredity. Such 
ties are not always, in our thought and affection, 
the closest. You and I know those with whom 
we have no traceable blood relationship, who are 
nearer to us in kinship of interest, of ideal, of 
affection, than the closest of blood relations. Yet 
these latter are bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, and it is always interesting to note the 
family ties by which we are bound. These are 
not always easily followed. At times they are 
clear, at times extremely difficult, and at yet 
other times they are tantalizing—they seem so 
near, and are yet so far. Sometimes you catch a 
glimpse of this in the changing name of a famil- 
iar plant. The lovely rue anemone of our woods, 
one of the earliest of the gems of the spring, is a 
vase in point. When as a boy I first became in- 
terested in the study of flowers, in a very loose 
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and unsystematic fashion, as it has always been, 
this was known in the botany books as Anemone 
thalictroides, that is, an Anemone resembling a 
Thalictrum. Then it became and remained for 
years Thalictrum anemonoides, or a Thalictrum 
resembling an Anemone, as though Hamilton Van 
Rensselaer should out of 

hand have his name changed 


- 
for family reasons to Van 
Rensselaer Hamilton. And Saeee & 
now I find it rechristened -* 


as Anemonella thalictroides 
—our friend Van appearing 
as Hammersley Van Rens- 
selaer, a mésalliance having 
been discovered, or being 
suspected, away back in the 
Colonial period. 

The common names seem 
sometimes as inappropriate 
as they are at others fitting, 
and the same is true of the 
scientific names which could 
certainly, in some instances, 
only have been suggested to 
those with a lively imagina- 
tion. The saxifrage—the 
rock breaker, which is one 
of the earliest comers, and 
now shows its little button 
of buds nestling in a cluster 
of leaves, is one of them ; or 
does the name come from 
the fact that the plant fre- 
quently grows in rocky 
places, and often in the 
cracks upon the ledges? 
Was it supposed to have 
produced the cracks ? 

Usually, spring is well 
started during the month of 
March. This year the pussy 
willows showed their soft, 
downy buds early in that 
month, but they did not 








flower for the season at Underledge on the 13th 
of April, nearly four weeks later than it appeared 
the previous year, a poor, little, imperfect, 
wizened, dwarfed and deformed squirrel cup, or 
hepatica, a tuckered-out thing, showing in its 
every feature the struggle with the elements 


through which it had passed 

in making its way into this 

teary and weary world. 

Alone, but not friendless ; 

for did I not show my ap- 

preciation by plucking it 

immediately, and thus ren- 

dering forever impossible a 

happy life after a checkered 

childhood ? Seriously, we 

are ofttimes quite too 
wa thoughtless in our destruec- 
tion of the flowers. At 
some seasons, and with cer- 
tain plants, the wealth of 
bloom is marvelous, and we 
may harvest the blossoms to 
our hearts’ content, covering 
ourselves with the sum- 
mer’s prodigality. But at 
certain other times and with 
some plants we are bound 
in the interest of the future 
to be more chary in our 
demands. As the require- 
ments of the milliner are 
rapidly rendering extinct 
some of our most beautiful 
birds and sweetest singers, 
so thoughtless destruction 
is making it more and more 
difficult to find good speci- 
anens of some of the greatest 
favorites among the indi- 
genous plants. The may- 
flower, trailing arbutus, 
Epigzea repens, is one of the 
greatest sufferers. and 
though once one of the com- 


hang out their yellow “seen owane wee” monest denizens of the 
anthers in the cold air until — Copied, by permission, from the original pans t} woods, it cannot now be dis- 
a good deal later. Some, a nen covered except at a number 
which were brought to me by a neighbor on the of miles’ distance from most of our large cities, 
13th of March, quickly bloomed in water in a and it is also searce, if still to be found, near our 
sunny window, and likewise threw out rootlets, © villages in most parts of the country. I have not 
and opened their green leaves, and, indeed, grew seen it growing nearer this spot than about two 
branches two or three inches in length. They miles away. This plant suffers in several ways. 
have just been planted in the rich, black muck It is an evergreen perennial which does not seed 
down by the pools in the pasture. very freely. The vine is apt to be burned by 


After the pussy willow, I found my first wild 


forest fires, started by sparks from a locomotive, 
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by carelessness in burning brush, or by a lighted 
wad from a sportsman’s gun. If it elude this 
fate, it is exposed to the scorching summer sun 
by the cutting of the forest, and killed piecemeal. 
Or, escaping this in turn, it suffers from the piti- 
less affection of its too zealous lovers, who tear it 
up by the roots and carry it off to wither in a 
week. Let us at least save it from this fate, and 
take with us a pocket-knife, or better, a pair of 
scissors, when we go to gather it. 

In the strictest confidence I will let you know 
just why, in my judgment, I found the first blos- 
som under the ledge. It was because that was 
where I looked for it. Not that it is quite a mat- 
ter of indifference where one looks. This, par- 
ticularly in the early days, is not so; there are 
specially favored spots, as you probably know, 
but the first hepatica is a very tiny thing, and it 
may appear in a good many different places. 
The following day, Easter Sunday, I discovered 
many buds along the ledge, but no more _ blos- 
soms. But near the reservoir, on the northeast 
side, I found one little cluster of open flowers— 
still somewhat bleached out and weary looking, 
and also innumerable leaves of the dog’s-tooth 
violet, or yellow adder’s tongue—the Erythro- 
nium americanum, with a number of well-devel- 
oped flower buds. This is a branch of the Lily 
family in good and regular standing, and were it 
not gifted with such innumerous olive branches, 
it would be more highly prized even than it is. 
Its mottled leaves are perhaps curious rather 
than peculiarly beautiful, but it hangs its spread- 
ing yellow bell most gracefully, and the long 
delicate white stem by which you withdraw it 
from the soft earth has a special daintiness and 
delicacy. 

The Lily family covers rather a wide range of 
character, from the onion to the wake robin, 
from the carrion flower to the lily of the yalley, 
Within the family a number of members will 
challenge attention during the early spring, either 
by flower or leaf, or both: the Solomon’s seal, 
with its creeping rootstock, having impressed 
upon it the marks of years that are gone; the 
false Solomon’s seal, which later in the year will 
bear at the end of its stem a cluster of delicately 
speckled berries, ‘sure to tempt you to strip them 
with your fingers and pelt your comrades with 
them ; the bell wort, with its greenish-yellow 
bell, hanging silent at the end of the stem; the 
twisted stalk jerking hither and thither in the 
vain effort to get away from itself; the dimin- 
utive but particularly attractive Maianthemum 
canadense, which formerly was Smilacina bifolia 
which we used to call the two-leaved Solomon’s 


seal, and which some name the wild lily of the 
valley, with its delicate and delicately fragrant 
cluster of tiny white blossoms. All these have a 
general resemblance, and can be, alike, easily 
learned and easily distinguished. Then there 
are the various trilliums, or wake robins, with 
their sturdy port—the purple and the white and 
the painted ; the Indian cucumber root, with its 
two whorls of leaves around an erect stem, with 
small yellow flowers at the top. This was called 
Medeola, after Medea the sorceress, but whether 
its root was one of those which she gathered 
what time her love for Jason led her into the 
darkling wood, I know not : 

‘*So kneeling there, she let the wallet fall, 

And from it drew a bundle of strange wood 
Wound all about with strings as red as blood ; 
Then breaking these, into a little pyre 

The twigs she built, and swiftly kindling fire, 

Set it alight, and with her head bent low 

Sat patiently, and watched the red flames grow 
Till it burned bright and lit the dreary place ; 
Then, leaving it, she went a little space 

Into the shadow of the circling trees 

With wood-knife drawn, and whiles upon her knees 
She dropt, and sweeping the sharp knife around, 
Took up some scarce-seen thing from off the ground 
And thrust it in her bosom, and at last 

Into the darkness of the trees she passed.’’ 


Then in the swamps, still of the Lily family, 
we have the handsome, tall, green plaited leaves 
of the false hellebore, the Veratrum viride, with 
its very poisonous roots, well known in medicine. 
This is a close companion of the skunk cabbage, 
or Symplocarpus feetidus, in the Arum family, 
the thick, purplish, but too fragrant, spathes of 
which are about the earliest harbingers of the 
spring. The asparagus, also, and numerous oth- 
ers, belong in this family, together with the lilies 
proper, of which we shall not see much until 
later in the summer. 

I believe that I was beguiled into this lily pas- 
ture by the adder’s tongue found on the bank of 
the reservoir. This is one of the choice spots for 
the spring flowers. It is a pleasant place and it 
is easily reached. It has the one drawback of a 
barbed-wire fence, but by ingenuity this can be cir- 
cumvented. Within two or three weeks we should 
find there nearly, or quite, all of the members of the 
Lily family which I have named, together with 
many of other families, especially those of the Crow- 
foot lineage to which the hepatica belongs. This 
family contains a large number of our most famil- 
iar favorites : the clematis, which we shall not see 
until later in the year, but the flowers, and after- 
ward the plumy seeds of which will then cover 
with white foam the roadsides ; the anemone, of 
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which the nemorosa, the wind flower, should now 
be pushing up its oval pink buds between the 
green leaves, shortly to hang its head as the petals 
open ; the pink rue anemone, of which I have 
already spoken, as delicate a blossom at its first 
coming as ever ventured into this cold and un- 


feeling world, though it be but a poor relation 
which has been compelled to go begging for a 
name ; first 
which those of the later summer carry their heads 
so high that you are even compelled to look up 
to them ; the buttercups, in variety, as the flor- 
Vol. XLL, No. 5—39. 


its cousins, the meadow rues, of 
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ists say ; some of these may be found until No- 
vember. Nothing surely could be yellower than 
these glossy petals, and if the reflection of one 
held under the chin does not prove the person 
experimented upon to be a lover of butter, what 


can? Perhaps their next-of-kin, the marsh mari- 


call cowslip, may be said to 


gold, which som 
have a more intense yellow—it is certainly not of 
hue 


prolific race. 


a more pleasi 
But this is 
tion one mor 


I will only men- 
which will spring to meet the 


warm days as the wind falls into the south, and 
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stand nodding from the crevices in the rocks, 
bearing a five-pointed cardinal’s cap, lined with 
gold—the wild columbine. 

The modest quaker-lady will also be here in 
profusion, the [loustonia ccerulia, known some- 
times as bluets, or innocence. There is no non- 
sense about this little favorite. It will trust vou, 
and you can take up a tuft of it and place it in a 
saucer in your room, and if you supply it properly 
with water, it will bloom for you until it has 
poured out its life in the effort to express its sense 
that heaven should be brought down to earth and 
thoroughly domesticated. This belongs to the 
Madder family, and is closely relatled—you would 
not think it—to the partridge berry, the glossy 
red fruit of which from its twin blossoms still 
glistens among the dark green leaves with which 
it has been buried under the snow all the winter. 

And here also will be the spring beauty, THE 
spring beauty, the Claytonia Virginica, of the most 
delicate pale rose color, with veins of deeper pink 
showing clearly through the skin. This is the 
aristocratic member of the Purslane, the Portu- 
laca family. The proletarian member, which 


probably gets in more work for other people than 
any two of its associates, is the common “‘ pusley”’ 
of our gardens, which I fear has been responsible 
for much use of biblical language on inappropri- 


ate occasions. I am told that it is possible to do 
something toward getting even with this trouble- 
some immigrant by eating him for greens. 

But on Easter Day the bank of the reservoir 
afforded me only the squirrel cups and the buds 
of the adder’s tongue. The ground pine, Lyco- 
podium obscurum, one of the club mosses, at- 
tracted me, having the appearance of being just 
in bloom, still bearing as it does, the dried spikes 
of last summer above its whorl of branching 
stems clad with evergreen bracts. Aside from 
its graceful form and fresh green color, this ,is an 
interesting plant, more especially because it 
seems to be nearly related to the great Lepidoden- 
drons of the coal period, as the conifers—the 
cone-bearing trees of that period—are nearly re- 
lated to our beautiful Norfolk Island pine, the 
araucaria on the one hand, and to the ginkgo tree 
onthe other. By the way, in the ‘‘ Hunting of 
the Snark’’ we are instructed that ‘‘there is no 
such tree as the ginkgo tree,’’ which, however, is a 
misleading statement, as you can prove to your- 
selves by going and examining the one which 
stands in the yard of the Elm Tree Inn. 

The club mosses of the coal measures were not 
such easily handled plants as these with which 
we make our Christmas decorations ; but great 
trees, some of them often forty to sixty feet in 
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height, and with trunks from two to four feet in 
diameter. I like to come across these connecting 
links with the long-buried past, and a little later 
in the season we shall have a chance to gather 
any number of specimens of still another, in one 
or more varieties of the equisete, or horsetails, 
which grow freely in some places along the river 
bank. These, unlike the others which I have 
mentioned, are so peculiar as to attract attention, 
and they are apparently related to the calamites 
of the coal measures, which, however, grew to a 
height of thirty feet, and were two feet or more 
in thickness. 

In the delta of the Mississippi, in that of the 
Ganges, and in some other places, an accumula- 
tion of pure peat is now being formed, similar in 
general character to the coal of the Carboniferous 
period, and this will doubtless become coal at 
some time in the distant future, and retain in its 
structure tree-trunks and leaves, and other wit- 
nesses from which its story may be abstracted. 
But the vegetation in the main will differ greatly 
from that with which, in the form of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, we now heat our houses 
and cook our meals and run our machinery. 
And it will differ especially in the fact that it 
will appear to have been developed under the 
influence of a temperate, and not of a tropical, 
climate. The plants of the Carboniferous period 
nearly or quite all have the character of gigantic 
specimens of genera or families with which we 
are familiar, mainly in warm regions, and this is 
the case even in the coal deposits of the far 
North. Such deposits in Nova Scotia, with the 
inclosed deposits of sediment, average about a 
mile in thickness. Supposing these to have been 
formed with the same great rapidity with which 
the Mississippi is now filling up its delta, the 
time consumed in the accumulation must have 
been about one million years. Why should we 
become impatient because the changes which we 
would like to see in the world, in society, seem 
to be brought about so slowly? The power 
that controls the universe can afford to wait. 
Think how long it took to get the world ready 
for animal life, and how lately man has stepped 
upon the stage! Already innumerable years 
had passed when we find this great globe sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere heavy with moisture 
and with carbonic acid gas, through which the 
light and heat of the sun readily penetrated, but 
through which the heat returning from the 
earth struggled almost in vain. Immense quan- 
tities of the carbon had to be withdrawn from 
the atmosphere to construct the carbonate of lime 
forming our limestone hills which make parts of 
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the country so beautiful, as witness the Lancaster 
valley, in Pennsylvania ; and other great quanti- 
ties to supply material for the luxuriant tropical 
vegetation which was stimulated to redundancy 
by ‘the humid heat, before this abstraction in 
turn reduced the heat and purified the air suf- 
ficiently to permit of the existence of the higher 
types of life. And meantime was accumulating 
that great store of fuel which forms the prop 
of our modern rapid processes, and which we 
are now consuming so recklessly. 

Diamond Glen, where the hillside fairly fronts 
the southwest, furnished last year the earliest 
hepatica blossoms, but I hunted long and closely 
the other day before I discovered any. I was re- 
warded at length by the first cluster of buds of 
the rue anemone, having such a soft glow that 
they seemed almost warm to my hand ; and then, 
just as I was leaving after what seemed a vain 
search, I found two or three dozen of the little fur- 
clad damsels, in shades of delicate blue and pink, 
as if they knew that Easter hats were the only 
wear. Yet, on the other side of the glen, the rear 
guard of the winter lay encamped, its white tents 
gleaming from under the boughs of the sombre 
hemlocks. 

On the sixteenth, the floods having dried up 
from off the earth, so that even a venturous dove 
might safely rest its foot upon it, I sallied forth 
in the hope that I might discover the mayflower, 
which last year I gathered on the fifth. Going 
to the nearest locality where the plant grows, in 
the wood near the station, a little to the south of 
the old Indian burying ground, I found the vines, 
but no blossoms, and no buds, excepting a few so 
tightly closed that they held out little promise of 
the beauty which should be. Of course, some 
one had been ahead of me—somebody does gener- 
ally get ahead of one in this life, I notice. But 
I doubt whether the first comer were in this case 
any more successful than I ; the indications were 
not favorable. ¢ 

Then I strolled onward a mile or so, to a haunt 
known especially to myself. I say strolled, but 
this is rather a mild term to apply to a search for 
the arbutus through our wood. It is apt to be a 
rough scramble, ‘‘thorough bush, thorough briar,”’ 
the branches snapping in one’s face, the wild rose 
bushes causing a serious irritation in one’s gar- 
ments and occasionally in one’s temper, and the 
smilax laying hold of one with unqualified tena- 
city. And there are sundry evergreen leaves 
which entice one upon many a wild-goose chase. 
Low-growing plants of the mountain laurel are 
not ineffective in this respect, but much the most 
seductive is the Pyrola or shin leaf. 


This has 
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frequently beguiled me into the most uncomfort- 
able places, only to disappoint me upon near view. 

Both the laurel and the Pyrola have a right to 
their resemblance, for, like the mayflower, they 
both belong to the Heath family, as do many of 
our familiar plants, mostly shrubs and vines— 


blueberries and huckleberries, the wintergreen, 


the rhododendron, the rhodora, the pipsissewa, 
the spotless and curious but rather uncanny In- 
dian pipe, and many others. 

It is certainly not necessary that our enjoy- 


ment of the Epigea should be bolstered by the 
associations which cling around its family name. 
Yet it does not lessen that enjoyment to know 
that it is a heath, for by that word is unlocked 
all Scotch romance, and all the treasures of the 
Border minstrelsy. 


“The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head, 
My lullaby, the warder’s tread, 
Far, far from love and thee, Mary.”’ 


I wonder if anyone reads Scott’s poems any 
more? Do you follow with lively interest the 
raising of Clan Alpine? 

‘* Speed, Malise, 

On fleeter foot 


speed! the dun deer’s hide 
was never tied.” 


And does the coronach appeal to you? 


“ He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The fount, reappearing, 
From the raindrops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan, no morrow.’’ 


But—I followed the arbutus to its secret fast- 
ness and found The leaves were 
fresh and green, better than they often look, 
doubtless because of the much snow; but the 
flowers were still to come. 

Do you know the place where “the river road 
crosses the bed of the old canal near Waterville, 
and know that that is one of the favorite haunts 
of the flowers of the early year? Almost all of 
those which love moist places may be found 
there. 

But while at the beginning of the season we 
have to search long and eagerly for the adven- 
turous forerunners of the army of occupation, 
the reconnoitring parties have hardly passed 
before we the advance guard, and then 
whole army corps all about us on the hills and 
in the valleys. The elms and the maples are 
already showing their colors; the alders, the 
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see 
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birches and other shrubs, of which we note espe- 


cially the spice bush, follow fast after. This last, 
the Lindera benzoin, soon a mass of yellow 
bloom, and filling the air with its delicious fra- 
grance, belongs with the sassafras and the cam- 
phor tree, to the Laurel family, to which the 
laurel does not belong. That is, our American 
laurel, which, as I have said, is an accepted 
member of the Heath family. The laurel of the 
ancients, or sweet bay, does belong to the Laurel 
family, and is said sometimes to grow into a tree 
as much as sixty feet in height. It does not take 
kindly to ourcrude air. Like the other members 
of the family, it is an aromatic plant, for which 
reason I can imagine that a laurel crown might 
be an attractive prize on more than one ac- 
count. 

You will note how completely the signification 
of fame or renown has attached to the name 
through the classic use of the leaves of the laurel 
as a symbol of distinction. So, also, has it to the 


Under 


THE TARDY SPRING. 


common name, bay ; and we recognize the use of 
the phrase, ‘‘ to wear the bay,’’ almost as gener- 
ally as that of ‘‘ to wear the laurel.’’ 

Soon we shall have blooming many other trees 
and shrubs, including the fruit trees. 
trees bearing edible fruits. 


I mean the 
Indeed, now that the 
arctic dam which has held back the young year 
has fully given way, a freshet of vegetation will 

inundate the country, all the more full and varied 

because of the delay which has been imposed 
upon it. Every field and hillside, each nook and, 
corner, will show its trophies in leaf and blossom. 

The humble chickweed and the showy azalea ; 
the dandelion, so common that hardly one of us 
recognizes how exquisite it is; the violets, the 
anemones, the blood root, the marsh marigold, 

the Dutchman’s breeches, the columbine, the 
cinquefoil, the buttercups and the daisies ; and 

then all the wealth of the summer will pour in 

one rich flood over the land. Togo farther would 
be to plunge into the torrent. 
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A HOLIDAY TOUR TO 
By M. E. 
“There is one problem in the way of travel which 
has always for some years past suggested itself as a 
thing that ought to be done: A deliberate sight of the 
Island of Iona, Icolmskill, or whatever they call it ; one 
of the remarkablest spots to me in all Her Majesty’s 


dominions.”’ Tuomas CARLYLE. 


**Tona! island of the wave, 


Faith’s ancient fort and armory, 
Tomb of the holy and the brave, 
Our sires’ first pledge of Calvary.” 


No onE can accuse Thomas Carlyle of what we 
expressively term as ‘‘ letting his feelings run 
away with him.’’ Where others found ecstasy, 
he discovered defect. His opinions were well 
matured before being expressed, and one credits 
him with ‘‘ thinking three times before he spoke.’’ 
His judgments are so calm and deliberate ; and 
when zeal prevailed in his temperament, it was 
generally of the denunciatory type. 

When our teachers acquire the reputation of 
being hard to please, praise from their lips be- 
comes doubly sweet. 

Surely such a reputation is conferred on Car- 
lyle—the Great Teacher and Thunderer. His de- 
liberate commendation of Iona was the outcome 
of his conviction, as a deep thinker and enthusi- 
astic worker for the welfare of the human race. 

For the story of this lovely islet, washed by 
the full sweep of the mighty Atlantic waves, is 
bound up with the history of the progress and 
civilization of our British forefathers, and dear 
to us also, because we can point to it as the first 


IONA AND 


LEICESTER ADDIS. 


ELSEWHERE. 


birthplace of the movement for religious freedom 
and liberty of conscience which produced the 
Reformation in Britain and ultimately led to the 
Puritan exodus to our own dear land. 

Iona is indeed the cradle of Western Christian- 
ity, and should occupy in the hearts of all Eng- 
oples a place second only to 
isalem and the sacred scenes of 
n eminent living Scot has so ex- 

‘Its history touches an im- 
interests : the migration of 
nations ; the conquests of 
Christianity ; the developments of belief.’’ 

3ut space forbids more than the briefest allu- 
sion as to their existence. 

* x K * * * 
We belonged to a Mutual Improvement Club, 
which met to discuss current events every week 
in the several members’ homes. We were good 
American men and women—all workers, minis- 
ters, doctors, lawyers, teachers ; intelligent, but not 
wealthy. Summer holidays abroad was a theme ; 
one spoke of their being formerly for fortune’s 
favorites only, but added : ‘‘ Nous avons changé 
tout cela.’’? This proved fruitful ground for a 


lish-speaking pe 
Bethlehem, Jet 
Palestine. As 
pressively said 
mense variety of 
races; the rise of 


discussion as to whether or not it were right or 
patriotic to spend so much money in other lands 
while the beauties and scenes of our own were 


left unvisited. The arguments advanced to deny 
this reproach were so strong and far-reaching that 
the minority yielded their point, secure in the 
conscious virtue of having made it. 
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‘* Tt was educational, promoted intellectual and 
artistic development, enlarged the mind, created 
appreciative sentiment with historic and literary 
scenes and associations, encouraged good citizen- 
ship, made us realize our own blessings at home,”’ 
and when the last speaker of the majority quoted, 
having nothing else left to express : 


“Ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other’s angles down,”’ 


the spokesman of the minority yielded gracefully. 


TO IONA 


AND ELSEWHERE. 


DUNOLLY CASTLE, AND THE DOG STONE, 


When we next met, the leader for the evening 
read to us the selections chosen as headings, and 
followed them up by an exhaustive and eloquent 
talk upon the claims of Iona, illustrated by photo- 
graphs. Then we looked at each other in aston- 
ishment at such neglect of past opportunities. 
Yes, we had »een in Scotland ; but Melrose, the 
Trosachs and Burns’s country represented Scot- 
land to us ; and that wonderful west coast, with 
its islands, their legends and traditions, their mar- 
velous scenery of sea and sky and mountain, the 
extolled beauties of the home of the Celtic ‘‘ chil- 
dren of the mist,’’ were all unknown. So the 
mighty Carlyle’s blast sounded like a call to duty, 
and we responded to it. How could we have 


so overlooked this first cradle of Puritanism ! 
Ere we parted, several of us decided to form a 
party, and we immediately laid our plans. We 
had claimed to be good citizens, and so would 
sail under the American flag, and two of the 
minority at once gave in their names. 

A business manager was elected to report on 
steamers and rates, and by next meeting we 
found, to our pleasant surprise, that the Interna- 
tional Company’s line of steamers—formerly 
called the American line, from Philadelphia to 
Liverpool—still sailed, and that we could get 
comfortable berths and good table board, but 
slower passage than by their New York line of 
fast steamers. But a few days extra at sea were 
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TOUR TO 
gladly accepted when we learned that a return 
ticket by this line cost about the same sum as a 
single ticket from New York, and if not perfectly 
satisfied, an exchange could be made to the New 
York line on our return by paying the difference. 

So we sailed on the good ship Ohio, and found 
two other parties of tourists from St. Louis and 
Washington on board. 
comfortable ; 


The berths were most 
the table was plain but well served, 
and the attendance was certainly in advance of 
that on the crowded New York lines. When we 
reached Liverpool, ten days after sailing, there 
was no exchange of tickets, and on our return on 
the Rhynland the conditions were even better, 
for she rose to the heavy September waves and 
head winds like a bird skimming the water. We 
found that the hundred 
passengers were of the same social conditions as 
ourselves, like us, had of 
praise for this new enterprise of the old Ameri- 
can line. 


a& majority of three 


and, only words 


Having entered upon the practical question of 
ways and means, let us pass on to the real tour, 
which was admirably managed at a 
cost than our previous visit to Scotland, where 
the hotelkeeper has to make hay whilst the sun 
shines, and looks to the coming of the American 
tourist as for treasure trove. 

.The fare to Glasgow by steamer is much less 


less 


much 


than by rail ; so we sailed again in the afternoon 
and arrived in the Clyde in the morning. 
neared the city we saw those famed shipbuilding 


As we 


yards, which have supplied the world with the 
perfection of ironclads, swift yachts and ‘‘ fleet 
Atlantic 
tary conditions are now 
acknowledged to be the 
standard of municipal 
excellence, has many in- 
teresting sights. For us 
it was a centre from which 
by sea and land we would 
penetrate to the beauty 
of ‘‘ mountain, moor and 
loch.”’ 
petition of steamer and 
train enables the tourist 
to obtain choice and 
variety at marvelously 
cheap rates. But 
must hurry on to Oban, 
which is the immediate 
centre for Iona; suffice 
to say that many a page 
might be written on the 
beauties of the scenes 


greyhounds.’’ Glasgow, whose sani- 


This same com- 


we 
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between Glasgow and Oban. We engaged rooms 
at many hotels, for the height of 
the Oban season is in late August and early 
September, and every day we enjoyed our- 
train steamer. A 
y morning at eight o’ clock for 
Staffa and Lona, completing the circle around the 
Island of Mull, a journey of one hundred and 
eight miles for the sum of fifteen shillings or 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. 

What a magnificent situation has this 
Gaelic-speaking 


one of the 


selves touring by coach, or 


steamer leaves eye! 


little 
Built around the amphi- 
ier-clad hills, the higher rugged 
Grampians towering behind; the 
s beyond description. The bay, 
the resort ol! chts and sloops of every kind, 
leads to the Firth of Lorn and Sound of Mull; 
Lismore, and Morven, and Mull, with their mighty 


town ! 


theatre of weat! 
peaks of the 


view in front 


green hills, rise out of the gleaming water. The 
lights and shades of sunrise, noonday and sun- 


set, are the delight and defiance of the artist. 


As we sail iway to Iona, the panorama of 
green sea, gray mist, and gleams of golden light 
o’er rock and scar made us feel that here was 


Enchanted Land ; and the first lesson as to what 
gives the Celtic character its visionary idealism 
was pointed home. 

As we 
our way out 


rounded the Ross of Mull, threading 
in between rocks covered with 
rds, we eagerly watched for the 
wonderful little islet, laden with 

Our second lesson would be 
on the scenes and interests of 
thirteen centuries ago, when Columba, the sainted 


missionary, first reached its shores from Ireland. 


screaming st 

first peep of t 
human memories 
one of reflection 





TOMBS OF 


THE MACLEANS, 




































































STAFFA, FROM THE SEA, 


Only four hundred years since Columbus dis- 
covered our own land; but the glories of this 
isle were in ruin and decay even then. Thus we 
learn to realize how ruthless Time is. 

Our steamer was crowded, three-fourths of the 
passengers being Americans, and the landing in 
small boats was tedious. Butoh, the beauty and 
clearness of the water !—ofa shade seen nowhere 
else, neither blue nor green, the effect of light upon 
the white sandy bottom. And the seaweeds of 
all colors! feathery fronds and stately palms— 
the luxuriance of a submerged forest. 

On our way to the ruins of the nunnery we 
were accompanied by the children, offering for 
sale strings of shells, 
books of pressed seaweed, 
and those exquisite pale- 
green pebbles found in 
the little bay where St. 
Columba landed, and con- 
sidered so lucky that 
every boatman carries 
one to save him from 
drowning. 

How sweet and musi- 
cal were their voices ! 
‘‘Buy my Uana paib- 
bles !’’ 

By the ‘‘street of the 
dead ’’—at one time lined 
with crosses—we come 
to the beautiful Runic 
cross, known as Maclean’s 
Cross. It is formed out 
of a single slab of mica 
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schist, and stands about 
eleven feet high. It is 
undoubtedly the oldest 
cross in existence, and is 
referred to by Adamnan, 
who wrote his life of Co- 
lumba only seventy years 
after the saint’s death. 
The tracery of its inter- 
lacing lines is_ perfect, 
and although the cross 
erected six hundred years 
later to Martin of Tours 
is the Iona cross of Chris- 
tendom, Maclean’s cross 
is unique. 

The story of Martin of 
Tours as a saint is for- 
gotten, yet lives perpet- 
ually in the folk-lore of 
Scotland, where Martin- 
mas is one of the principal legal term days. But 
the beautiful memorial cross bearing his name is 
an admired object of deepest interest, visited an- 
nually by archeologists, antiquarians and histo- 
rians, as well as by hundreds of happy, light- 
hearted tourists. Of the three hundred and sixty 
crosses standing on the island at one time, only 
Maclean’s and St. Martin’s remain; and to the 
latter is universally applied the name of ‘‘The 
Iona Cross,’’ the most perfect stone cross in ex- 
istence. It consists of a solid slab of mica schist 
fourteen feet high, eighteen inches broad and 
ten inches thick, fixed in a massive block of red 
granite, three feet above the ground. 





BASALTIC ROCKS. 
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Nothing in Christian art so inexpressibly im- 
presses one as this grand and lovely cross, sur- 
rounded by ruins of cathedral, chapel and priory 
-—the work of men’s hands—standing as sentinel 
to the Releig Orain and the moldering dust of its 
long forgotten dead. The damp sea air has coated 
much of its fine carving with many colored 
lichens, but its Runic bosses and scrolls in high 
relief are still clearly traceable. As a work of 
art it ranks high. On the upper side of the back 
of the cross were six lions, with their tails en- 
twined, and on each arm of the cross a lion. In 
the circle in the centre 
are figures, interpreted 
by some to be the Ma- 
donna and child, with 
adoring cherubs. 
The three arms 
bound in the circle 
are undoubtedly an 
emblem of the Holy 
Trinity. Below this, 
on the shaft, are em- 
blematic figures of 
men and animals, a 
harp and a bell; and, 
lower still, a fruit tree 


and serpent, indica- 


tive of the Tempta- 


tion and Fall. It was 
customary to erect the 
cross standard 6n the 
site of every remarka- 
ble event; and so in 
Iona, the early Scot- 
tish church thus per- 
petuated the memory 
of the brave French 
soldier of the fourth 
century, whom St. 
Ninian of Scotland 
loved in life, and 
whose example was 
revered by St. Columba and the Culdees. But 
these ruins, interesting though they be, must 
yield precedence to those of St. Oran’s Chapel, 
built by the saintly Queen Margaret, about 
1070 a.p., to commemorate Oran, the first of 
St. Columba’s monks to die on Iona. After 
him is named the sacred royal burial place, the 
famed Releig Orain. 

Little or no doubt exists in the belief that these 
ruins mark the spot where Columba buiit his first 
Christian church of wattles and clay after his ar- 
rival in the island in 563 a.p. This roofless 
ruin, sixty by twenty-two feet, built of stone 
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from the same red granite quarries which in our 
own times have supplied material for the building 
of Westminster Bridge, in London, is indeed a spot 
for reflection. In the very centre lies the dust of 
Scott’s ‘‘ Lord of the Isles,’’ ‘‘ Heir of the mighty 
Pomerled,’’ over against it is the effigy in 
full armor of Macquarrie of Ulva, recalling for us 
that delightful | 


whil 


vem of school days : 


“Oo! rr 
And this 


the chief of Ulva’s Isle, 
Lord Ullin’s daughter.’’ 


Thus we can picture those beautiful old Norse 
galleys coming up the 
rocky sound—‘‘ Their 
dark freight a van- 
ished life’’—whilst a 
solemn _ procession 
winds down that route 
of crosses to meet 
these bearers of the 
dead. 

These monuments 
of Iona represent an 
age at least five hun- 
dred years later than 
Columba. But the 
silent graves are ever- 
lasting proofs to us of 
the reverence in which 
his name was held 
through successive 
generations of the 
Middle Ages ; a proof 
of the heart’s desire of 
fierce warriors and 
cruel chiefs, who in 
life practiced ‘‘ might 
was right,’’ but in 
death hoped to ex- 
piate their bloody 
deeds by being buried 
in the soil which the 
saintly Columba had 

trod. It is hard to leave Iona. One longs to 

bring back to it throbbing life. Columba’s proph- 
ecy may yet be fulfilled : 
‘*An I mo chridhe, I mo graidh 
An aite guth manaich bid gheum ba, 


Ach mun tig an saoghal gu crich 


Bithidh I mar a bha.”’ 


‘In Iona of my heart, Iona of my love, 
Instead of monk’s voice shall be lowing of kine, 
But ere the world comes to an end, 
Shall be Iona as it was.’’ 
Only seven miles distant lay Staffa, united 
with Iona by the tie of geography ; but oh! so 
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totally apart in its tale of interest. Yet to the 
ordinary tourist, Staffa’s claims are ranked 
far ahead of Iona’s. For thirteen centuries 
Iona has been dear to Christendom and the 
student of history, whilst Staffa, by happy ac- 
cident, was discovered not many years before 
our independence was declared. To the scien- 
tific man, the wonders of Fingal’s Cave are never- 
ending ; and the general decision of all is that 
nowhere else is there a scene which appeals so 
strongly to man of the marvels of nature as 
does the ‘‘ Hall of Columns,’’ into which the 
Atlantic waves boom and reverberate in musical, 
sonorous effects, which the great master, Men- 
delssohn, tried to reproduce. The walk, or rather 
scramble, along the broken basaltic columns to 
the mouth of the cave is a feat of skill and 
daring, and is often impossible when the waves 
dash over the rocks. A strong hand rail of steel 
wire helps to guide one along the path into the 
interior, whilst the clear water boils and booms 
below, and the pink and white and bronze feath- 
ery seaweeds sway and dance to the music of the 
waves. The Clam-shell and other caves are also 
beautiful, but yield precedence to Fingal’s Hall. 

As we sailed homeward round the northern 
side of Mull, past the haunts of Black, the novel- 
ist, and Campbell, the poet, calling at Salem and 
Tobermory, we felt 
that certainly we 
were rewarded, 
and that Carlyle 
indeed conferred a 
benefit on genera- 
tions to come in 
his few strong 
words of praise for 
Iona. 

Of our many 
trips from /Oban, 
none appealed to 
us as this one did, 

and gladly 
did we wel- 
come next 
day as Sun- 
day—a day of 
rest and re- 
flection. In 
the morning 
we weighed 
the attrac- 
tions of the various churches, and decided on 
going to hear a Gaelic service in the old parish 
church. We had already been impressed by the 


MACLEAN CROSS. 


knowledge of Gaelic displayed by the horses and 
dogs in this centre of beauty. We were not al- 
together ignorant of the language, but our ap- 
pearance or clothes must have been too em- 
phatically Sassenach, for, on reaching the porch, 
the beadle seemed to 
decide mentally that we 
had made a _ mistake. 
His query of ‘‘ Have 
you the Gaelic?’ was 
answered and we passed 
in. The all-pervading 
atmosphere was of 
homespun and dyed 
wool—rather a greasy 
effect, of which, how- 
ever, we soon lost con- 
sciousness in the 
reverent and attentive 
attitude of all around 
us. As the psalms and 
paraphrases sung, 
and chapters read, 
were also announced 
in English, we were 
able to follow the 
Gaelic version. 

The sermon, which 
we could not follow, was exceedingly melli- 
fluous and soothing in its effects, and more 
than ever were we impressed by the music 
and beauty of this ancient Celtic language. 
But its pronunciation is utterly a thing apart 
from its spelling, and the contractions of its 
vowels and pronouns is confusing in the extreme, 
even to the most ardent pupil. 

We decided not to spoil the effect of our morn- 
ing’s silent worship by anything tame or com- 
monplace in English ; so, instead of joining the 
throng of evening church-goers, we climbed the 
Pulpit Hill and watched the sun go down over 
Ben More in Mull— 


ST. MARTIN’S, OR IONA CROSS, 


‘‘ Broad-shouldered Mull, the fairest isle that spreads 
Its green folds to the sun in Celtic seas.” 


The bay lay at our feet; Ben Cruachan, in 
rugged grandeur, towered behind, while the glo- 
rious light, in all its magnificence of purple and 
red and gold, lit up peak after peak away to the 
wilds of Glencoe, Lochaber and the mighty Ben 
Nevis. 

With Dunstaffnage and Dunolly and Duart 
Castle ruins so near us, each one full of historic 
interest and incident, we realized what a land of 
tradition surrounded us. 
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SOUTHWARD FROM CAPITOL HILL. 


SOUTH. 


By CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN, 


THE triumph of courage and will over appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacles has never had a 
better illustration than in the growth of the 
South from the ruins of the war. Left by that 
event in an almost desolate condition, its industries 
paralyzed, its people impoverished, its communi- 
cations with other parts of the world cut off, and 
with no visible means of repairing the damages 
caused by war, it has risen, by the pluck, the 
perseverance, the ability of its people, to be a 
formidable industrial rival of other sections of 
our country. 

Under these conditions the growth of Rich- 
mond was naturally slow, but at the same time 
steady and sure and solid. This gradual develop- 
ment of the city, without the aid of ‘‘ booms”? or 
the help of land speculators of any kind, has 
given it a stability that makes certain the per- 
manence of its present prosperity, and makes the 
outlook for the future so bright and full of prom- 
ise that the trials and troubles of ’65 are forgotten 
—swept aside to make room for the contempla- 
tion of the harvest that has been gained from a 
seemingly barren soil. Let us, also, take a peep 
at this harvest, a glimpse of the city that has 


shown such a remarkable development, and 


note some of its buildings, its industries, its 
people. 

The Richmond of to-day is a city of more than 
100,000 inhabitants, which, it is expected, will 
soon be greatly increased by the annexation of a 
orporated towns just outside the 
city’s limits. A movement is now on foot to take 
in these places, and when carried out the popu- 
lation will be at least 135,000, thus making 
Richmond the largest city in the South except 
New Orleans. Although the incorporation of 
Richmond dates as far back as 1782 it is really a 

[ts handsome buildings, its beau- 
its miles of trolley lines and its 

es all indicate the present-day 


number of in 


modern city. 
tiful parks, 
palatial resid 
capital. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
tichmond was merely a promising town, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of vast estates, self-sup- 
luxurious in their appointments. 
ved like the landed gentlemen of 
old England, and that period is alluded to now 


as a 


porting and 
The owners 
‘‘baronial’’ epoch. There were seasons of 
pleasure when the Virginia ‘‘ barons’’ entertained 
large numbers of specially invited guests who 
remained for visits of many weeks. The people 
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traveled exclusively by stage, and came from 
fifty to seventy-five miles around to centre at 
Richmond for a dramatic season, an opera season 
or some other form of pleasure, the expenses of 
which were provided for on the subscription 
plan. The greatest actors of the day, the most 
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age. These are mere allusions to the innumerable 
points of interest in and around Richmond, but 
they stand for the Bunker Hill, the old South 
Church, the Faneuil Hall of Boston ; the Fort Lee, 
the Bowling Green, the Fort Washington of New 
York; or the battlefield of Lexington of the Rev- 
olution. Seven Pines, Yellow Tavern, Cold Har- 
bor, Gaines’s Mill and Mechanicsville are to the 
South so many counterparts of other fields on 
which American blood was spilled in New York, 
or Massachusetts, or New Jersey. They are all 
dear to these people, and they are part of Amer- 
ica’s most notable, and the world’s most historic, 
fields of war. 

Coming down to the present day, Richmond 
unfolds a new picture. Indeed, it is a question 
if there be another city anywhere on the conti- 
nent of so many natural advantages. Certainly, 
no city in the South has the right to such a 





FRANKLIN STREET. 


famous singers from every 
clime, played at Richmond 
before audiences of culture 
and refinement. It is now a 
matter of history, of course, 
that, in the year 1811, the 
only theatre of the city was 
destroyed by fire, and some 
sixty of the best people of 
Virginia perished, including 
the Governor of the State. 
This site is now marked by a 
memorial church (Episco- 
pal), erected in 1814, and 
is one of the points of interest 
to the tourist. 

To the average man or 
woman visiting Richmond for 
the first time, these old land- 
marks, such as the church above-mentioned ; St. 
John’s Church, where Patrick Henry delivered his 
time-honored oration with that soul-stirring pero- 
ration ‘‘ Give me liberty, or give me death’’; the 
headquarters of Washington on Main Street, and 
scores of other relics of Colonial Virginia—all 
possess an intense interest, and they are of great 
value to the student of history. Then the bat- 
tlefields of the late war, lying just outside the city’s 
limits; the fortifications which required four 
years of battling to force the final evacuation ; 
the old prisons, the roads down which Lee’s and 
Longstreet’s and Johnston’s and McClellan’s and 
Grant’s troops marched under the various condi- 
tions of war—all form objective points of pilgrim- 
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claim ; and the next ten years ought to see Rich- 
mond fully confirmed in the title of ‘‘ Queen 
City of the South,’ as she is to-day the leading 
centre of commerce, with the one exception— 
New Orleans. When one considers that within 
the last twenty years there has been expended 
over eight million dollars by the municipality 
in important public improvements alone, the 
item proves how surely Richmond is building 
for the future. In the matter of street pav- 
ing, sewer building, park improvements, pub- 
lic structures, etc., there is plainly a fixed pur- 
pose to look beyond to-day, and the works now 
finished would be adequate for a city 350,000 
people. It needs no prophetic eye to foresee not 
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only the possibilities, but, also, the almost cer- 
tain probabilities of the city’s growth within the 
coming decade. A new era has begun, in which 
the ‘‘ young blood”’ is combining with the older 
experience, and the union means progress of no 
uncertain kind. Go where one will, this spirit 
of redetermined energy is everywhere apparent. 
It can be said truthfully, and with no disparage- 
ment to rivals, that Richmond is wide-awake to 
an unusual degree. These observations are but 
the just tribute of one who, after a month’s so- 
journ among the most hos- 
pitable people in the world, 
seeks opportunity to express 
his enthusiasm. 

There are tich- 
mond. The material statistics 
of the city show that out of 
a total population of over 
135,000, including Manchester 
and other suburbs, fully thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. 
are This 


twenty-four 


no idlers in 


includes 
thousand 
operatives in nearly one thou- 
sand 


workers 
some 
manufacturing enter- 
prises, and clerks, shop-keep- 
ers, etc. A few years ago all 
the little pill, powder, candy 
and fancy paper boxes used 
in this country were made in 
yermany. It took months 
to filled, 
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world, her tobacco goes everywhere, and 
her locomotives find no superior; while 
her flour mills are once more reaching 
out for that world-wide trade they en- 
joyed before the war. 

The location of Richmond is a prime 
factor in her good fortune. The city is 
an inland seaport, almost 
one hundred miles from 
the ocean, with a climate 
balmy at all times, ex- 
tremes of heat or cold 
being seldom recorded. 
The natural drainage is 
almost ideal in its per- 
fection, and _ epidemics 
have never found foot- 
hold. Being only three 
hours by rail from the 
nation’s capital, eight 
hours from New York, six 
from Philadelphia, twelve 
from Atlanta, and a 
night’s run from the 
Western markets, a more 
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advantageous location for business could hardly _ tres. 


be found. With a fine back country surrounding 
it, and wideawake merchants and manufacturers 
to push trade into neighboring States, it is no 
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wonder that with its present population 
the annual balance of business foots up 
nearly $130,000,000. 

The shortest line to the centre of 
population of the United States is a 
line drawn straight from Richmond. 
There are hundreds of moneyed men in 
the city to-day, who have ¢ome from a 
consideration of 
these advantages. 

A prominent gen- 
tleman said: ‘‘I 
lived in North Caro- 
lina and Atlanta, 
tried Boston, and 
went to New York. 
The bustle and 
noise in the me- 
tropolis would have 
ruined my nerves. 
I came to Richmond 
because I was with- 
in calling distance 
of the great money 
and business cen- 


Here we enjoy a perfect climate, home com- 
forts, gardens, ample play room for our children, 
a substantial community, a God-fearing people 
and good health. Who could demand more ?”’ 


THE 


The price of houses is not 
excessive, and rents are com- 
paratively low. The surround- 
ing country districts furnish 
thousands of acres of farming 
lands at almost no cost, much 
desirable land adjacent to 
Richmond be ing offered at 
from ten dollars to thirty dol- 
lars per acre. This land, natu- 
rally poor enough, perhaps, in 
itself, yet contains a clay sub- 
soil which forms the basis for 
the finest agricultural soil in 
the world. It needs only to be 
improved on the _ intensive 
mode of farming, when it will 
be as the 
soil of France or Bel- 
This gradual enriching 
of the soil, by composting and 
restoring to it those properties 
which the plant in its natural growth takes out, 
will make the country around Richmond blos- 
som as the rose, and become in time the garden 
spot of the Atlantic seaboard. It is no exag- 
geration to say that no sojl in America is more 
susceptible to the intensive treatment than that 
around Richmond. Truck farms are already 
plentiful, and always profitable, and stock farm- 
ing carried on to the highest point 
of perfection, all the grasses thriving 
here as well as in Kentucky. After 
all, domestic life and 


prod uctive as 
‘““made”’ 
gium. 


NEW 


is the aim 


embodiment of happiness of every 


true citizen. For the perfection of 
home comforts in every phase of 
life, Richmond offers high induce- 
ments. The remarkable 
water power from the 
James River constitutes 
another. of nature’s lav- 
ish gifts to the city. It 
is a fact too little known 
that there is more un- 
used water power now 
available at Richmond, 
and going to waste, than 





is in operation at 
present. 

The water-works sys- 
tem of Richmond is 
pumpage by water 
power from the James, 
including a steam reserve 


power, into reservoirs. 
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BULLDING, CAPITOL SQUARE, 


The capacity of the two reservoirs is 50,000,000 
gallons, while the pumping capacity of the sta- 
tions is 21,000,000 gallons daily, with a con- 
sumption of more than 12,000,000 gallons. It 
is well understo« 
ical 


| that this is the most econom- 
The reserve 
power available for pumping is more than double 
the present power in 


system of pumping water. 
use. 
Richmond 
covers a broad field, and embraces 
nearly every branch of business in 
the mercantile and manufacturing 
world. The combined volume of 
the city’s trade at the end of the 
war was, relatively, nothing; to- 
day, under normal conditions, the 
4 trade, including 
over $42,500,000 in 
manufacturing, 
$36,000,000 in 
jobbing, and 
$60,000,000 scat- 
tered among retail, 
exporting, tobacco, 
publishing, cotton, 
coal, hotels, slate, 
live stock and other 
items, the total an- 
nual trade of the 
city is about 
$125,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. 
Comparisons may 
be invidious, but it 
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is a fact worth noting that in the matter of 
groceries, Richmond is selling more than her 
share in Alabama, the legitimate territory of 
New Orleans, Mobile, Memphis, Nashville and 
Atlanta. Her right to sell in such distant ter- 
ritory is derived from her advantages in rail- 
road facilities, water ways, direct billing and 
other means. One never hears 
any boasting of greatness 
among the Richmond com- 
mercial men. It is the ‘‘I 
will’? idea alone that they 
seem to be imbued with, and 
that is enough. Cary Street, 
the wholesaling headquarters, 
is a thoroughfare comparing 
favorably with any in the 
country, and few streets in the 
larger cities of the North sur- 
pass it in activity and bustle. 

With a commerce so large, 
the banking facilities are com- 
mensurate with the city’s 
business. The combined re- 
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sources are considerably over $17,000,000, 
which is just one-half that of New Orleans, 
and $6,000,000 more than Atlanta’s. The 
legal rate of interest is only six per cent. on 
good security, which is much lower than other 
Southern cities. The banks are all in splendid 
condition, and the past four years of depres- 
sion found no failures in Richmond. From 
1890 to 1895, the increase in banking resources 
amounted to about $4,000,000. The bank clear- 
ings average nearly $125,000,000 yearly, which 
is almost equal to the city’s total volume of 
business. 

The insurance companies of Richmond enter 
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very largely into the financial importance of the 
city. There are a number of home fire insurance 
companies, representing several hundred thou- 
sand dollars capital, and the Virginia Life Insur- 
ance Company, with assets of about $1,000,000. 
The building and loan companies represent sev- 
eral millions of capital, and one of these, the Old 
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Dominion, has a capital paid up of 
$1,500,000. 

By manufactures the fabric of Rich- 
mond’s commerce has been most large- 
ly raised and concreted; and by 
manufactures it is most likely to con- 
tinue to rise. The city has exceptional 
advantages for them: in the abun- 
dance of raw products available—the 
lumber and iron, zine, mica, pyrites, 
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kaolin, spar, grain, cotton and 
tobacco, of its tributaries ; in 
its cheap fuel supply, so cheap 
that one of its railroads pene- 
trating the coal fields of the 
State and West Virginia—the 
Chesapeake and Ohio—has it 
loaded on the car at sixty 
cents the ton; in its water 
power, its tractable colored 
laboring element, its area ac- 
cessible for factory sites, its 
moderate taxes, its even cli- 
mate, favorable alike to con- 
tinuous production through- 
out the seasons, and to the 
well-being of the employed ; 
and more than all, in its 
centrality of location. 
Having already mentioned 
the total volume of manufac- 
turing done, it is well to note 
some trade statistics, as far 
back as 1892: Establish- 
ments, 1,003; hands em- 
ployed, 23,360 ; wages paid, 
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ete., $750,000; leather goods, 
$680,000; packing and can- 
ning, $680,900. 

As will be seen, tobacco 
easily leads all manufactured 
products, but with the pres- 
ent rate of increase in the 
variety of interests represented, 
it will not be long before other 
lines will be equal to tobacco. 

When a visitor from the 
North comes to Richmond 
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$11,630,706 ; capital invested, $17,458,090; materials consumed, 
$21,188,325; annual output, $42,299,750. Characteristic lines: 
Tobacco, $15,670,000; building material, including lumber, 
brick, granite, ete., $5,210,000 ; iron and foundry products, im- 
plements and carriages, $4,500,000 ; flour and meal, $2,800,000 ; 
fertilizers and chemicals, $1,800,000 ; drugs and grocers’ special- 
ties, $1,800,000; printing, $1,470,000 ; paper and paper products, 
$1,200,000; cotton goods, clothing, etc., $810,000 ; woodenware, LOGGIA OF THE JEFFERSON. 
Vol. XLI., No. 5—40. 
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there are two points of interest which he 
invariably inquires for, namely, Libby Prison 
and Belle Isle. He was either held a prisoner 
in one of these places, or some friend or relative 
was, during the late war. He can no longer see 
Libby, for it has been moved away, and a large 
ice factory covers the ground. When he reaches 
Belle Isle he fails to find the bleak, barren spot 
he had pictured to himself, but finds it a busy 
place. The tents of years ago are buildings and 
mills, for there are located the great works of the 
Old Dominion iron and nail works company, 
amongst the largest iron manufacturers of the 
country. They are now manufacturing tin plate, 
which the government tests declare to be up to 
the standard. Just above this plant is the old 
Tredegar iron works, established in 1836. They 
are a part of the country’s history ; the cannon 
and other munitions of war, much of it, were 
made at the Tredegar and the Old Dominion 
works. But the sword is turned into the plow- 
share, and the useful products, such as horse- 
shoes, nails and plantation implements, are in 
daily process of manufacture. 

The municipality has been engaged for years 
in perfecting great park and street systems 
for the city. It has utilized the many high 
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points, bluffs facing the river, and other elevated 
plateaus, to wonderful advantage, until to-day it 
has developed no less than twelve small and large 
parks, and one great park, the latter covering 300 
acres. It has now 60,000 seedling trees planted 
and growing for the adornment of these parks and 
the city. In another season it will have several 


hundred thousand seedlings of oak, linden, pop- 


lar, elm, willow, beech, maple, and other varie- 
ties of shade trees. This is something new in tree 
planting, and the city’s methods have been pro- 
nounced to be in advance of those employed in 
any other American city. There are also some 60 
miles of paved streets, the work on which has 
been done at a nominal cost, owing to the imme- 
diate proximity of vast quarries of the finest 
granite. Good stone pavement in Richmond 
costs only one dollar per square yard—about one- 
half the usual price. 

On the wide mall at the summit of the hill in 
the grounds of the Capitol, a spacious reservation 
of the open has been left to give the proper de- 
gree of effectiveness to what is very generally 
conceded, by those who have seen it, the noblest 
group of statuary in America, or in the world— 
the ‘‘ Washington Group’’ of seven celebrated 
Virginians—George Washington, Patrick Henry, 

Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., John Mar- 
shall and Andrew Lewis—a group 
in bronze, of heroic subject as well 
as proportions, on a star-shaped 
base of native granite. This work 
was twenty years, nearly, in course 
of execution—from 1849, when it 
was begun by Crawford, until 1868, 
when it was finished by Randolph 
Rogers. It cost $300,000. Wash- 
ington is elevated, by way of emi- 
nence, in the midst of his com- 
patriots— mounted, commanding, 
august—as he was in life, majes- 
tically molded. 
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The Clay statue, the Stonewell Jackson statue, 
by Foley, the English sculptor, and the Washing- 
ton in marble by Houdon, in the Capitol, are also 
in this park. Elsewhere about the city are the 
statues of General Lee, General Wickham, Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill, the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment on Church Hill, and numerous others. 

There are, indeed, few cities (in this country, 
at least) so richly embellished with splendid ex- 
amples of the sculptor’s art as Richmond. 

The city government of Richmond appears to 
have been of the sensible kind, with its officers 
patriotic enough to give satisfactory administra- 
tions. 

The credit of Richmond is good, and the debt 
comparatively small, being now about $6,000,000, 
and nearly all funded, so that it will have a 
process of gradual extinction. To even up this 
debt there are ample assets to cover—the water- 
works system being worth $3,000,000; the gas- 
works, $1,000,000; the City Hall, $1,300,000, 
without taking into the account the many valua- 
ble parks and other public buildings, 
in addition to which there is the tax 
on $60,000,000 as “l_ property. 
The new city hall is built entirely of 
home being 

Its 
cost was enlarged by employing day 


the granite 
at the city’s dqors. 


material, 
quarried 


labor, but it outranks any city hall 
in the world in a city the size of 
Richmond. 


The street railways of Richmond 
form one of the city’s most interest- 


ing and valuable public enterprises. 

At present there is only one com- 

pany in operation, though its lines 

An- 

other company has a line in course 

of construction which will give additional facili- 
ties. The system employed by the Richmond 
Railway and Electrical Company is electricity, 
and it is well to note that this city enjoys the 
distinction of equipping the first successful elec- 
tric railway on present lines in the world, through 
the untiring efforts of Frank J. Sprague, now of 
New York. 

‘‘The Electric Railway in Theory and Prac- 
tice,’ by Oscar T. Crosby and Louis Bell, Ph.D., 
1892, says on this point: ‘‘ During the spring of 
1887 the Union Passenger Railway, of Richmond, 
Va., determined to adopt electricity as a motive 
power, and Mr. Frank J. Sprague undertook the 


cover over 75 miles of streets. 


equipment of the line. This was successfully ac- 
complished, and the road went into operation 


after a brief period of experimental use, early in 
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1888. It was tl 
roads equippe dl 


first of the important electric 
this country or elsewhere, and 
lectric traction that is unique 
ess of this nineteenth century. 
the line were equipped, and 
f 1888, on an average, twenty 
employed. There were six 40,000- 
watt, 500-volt Edison dynamos, three 125-horse- 
power engines and 
Although the ap; 
underwent mai 
of the electric 1 
severance and 


gave an impetus t 
even in the prog 
Thirteen miles 
during the spri 
cars were 
three 125-horse-power boilers. 
iratus was crude and the road 
issitudes, the present success 
| is very largely due to the per- 
energy that put the Rich- 
tion in the face of every sort 
ind gloomy prediction of 


mond road in o} 
of discouragen 
failure. 

‘*From that t 
grown in numb 
defy any attempt t 


on electric railways have 
nd size so rapidly as to almost 
record them. During the suc- 
ceeding year a ber of additional roads were 
installed.’’ 


Those who are in a position to know, and who 
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remarkable results obtained at 
sitive in asserting their belief 


have studied th 
Richmond, are p 
that Mr. Sprag 
twenty years ah 


placed the electric railway 
ul of the times—that is twenty 
t was then seert and known of 
of applying electricity to rail- 


years beyond wl 
the practical sid 
ways. 

Perhaps no single achievement in the city’s 
history is pointed to with more pride than that 
she has the honor of perfecting the electric rail- 
way system, after which the whole worid pat- 
terned. Mr. Sprague is undoubtedly the Robert 
Stevenson in the electric railway field, and it is 
a question if he really does not easily stand at 
the head of the entire world in all things elec- 
trical when they are considered from the practical 
standpoint. He has devoted more thought, prob- 
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ably, than any other electrical engineer, to the 
solution of the New York Rapid Transit problem, 
and his plans, if adopted, would result in the re- 
moval of this perplexing question from the minds 
of New Yorkers. He is the representative in this 
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lights, besides running every elevator in Rich- 
mond. All this power comes from the water 
power of the James River, which has been men- 

tioned elsewhere. 
Perhaps the most notable evidence of absolute 
faith in the city’s fu- 
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country of the Greathead system as exemplified 
in London, 

The Richmond Railway and Electric Company 
is a powerful corporation, with $2,000,000 capi- 
tal, and its lines penetrate every point of the city, 
and in many directions run miles into the coun- 
try. It is divided into three branches or com- 
panies : one for electric lighting and two for rail- 
ways. The system of transfers is probably the 
most extensive of any city in the country. One 
can, for a five-cent fare, ride fifteen miles in one 
direction. There are three directions with ten 
to twelve miles’ rides, and six or eight directions 
of six and eight miles’ rides for one fare. On the 
south side, the beautiful Forest Hill Park, with 
its lakes, ravines, clubhouses and lovely resi- 
dences along Semmes Avenue; over through 
Manchester on two lines ; to the west end, where 
the new reservoir park is situated; to Seven 
Pines battlefield, nine miles away to the east ; to 
the southeastern section to Fulton, and the north- 
east to Church Hill. On the north the lines ex- 
tend to Chestnut Hill, the Ginter estates, and 
Barton Heights, the latter, one of the most recent 
and valuable incorporated suburban towns. 
or five years ago it was a cornfield. 


Four 
To-day there 
are 1,000 people, a mayor and council, water- 
works, gas, electric lights and perfect sewerage 
system. The company also furnishes power to 300 
or 400 commercial concerns, lights Richmond and 
Manchester with 1,000 are and 6,000 incandescent 


ture is that presented 
by the works of Major 
Lewis Ginter, direc- 
tor of the American 
Tobacco Company, of 
New York, who has 
lived here so 
years. 





many 
He long ago 
foresaw the certain 
growth of Richinond, 
and began laying out 
his vast fortune and 
resources accordingly. 
He recognized the fact 
that if the world did 
not place a proper valu- 
ation upon the magnif- 
icence of Richmond’s 
situation during his 
lifetime, it would be only a matter of a few years 
when the city would force conviction of itself, 
and he went to work and builded on this foun- 
dation. He bought thousands of acres directly’ 
adjacent to Richmond on the north. These he 
began to improve by converting them into a 
series of parks, with probably fifty miles of 
macadamized roads running through the prop- 
erty. An underground system of drainage was 
instituted, the roads made perfect of their kind, 
and as good as the famous ‘‘ sand-papered”’ roads 
of Boston. With a perfect system of water-works, 
gas, and an admirable arrangement of electric 
railways, living in the Ginter suburb will be as 
charming as at Brookline, near Boston. 
lights are already there, and 
mansions have been built on 
nues, 


Electric 
some magnificent 
a few of the ave- 


About two years ago Major Ginter added the 


crowning idea to his Richmond enterprise by 
planning a magnificent hotel, which project he 


at once put into execution The hotel has been 
opened to the public since last November, and 
although it cost $2,000,000, it is now on a pay- 
ing basis. It is called ‘‘ The Jefferson,’’ and it 
is one of America’s most beautiful hostelries. 
Explaining his motive in building so fine a hotel 
in Richmond, Major Ginter said : 

‘There were many things which led up to the 
hotel. Richmond had never had a chance to 
actually and fully recover from the war. Before 
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that fateful event we were prosperous beyond 
measure and did more business, per capita of 
population, than any American city. Hunt's 
Mercantile Magazine in 1860, speaking of Rich- 
mond, said: ‘ Richmond’s outlying business is 
the greatest. She sends to South America more 
flour and milling products than any other port, 
besides vast quantities of tobacco and other plan- 
tation products.’ At the end of the war, with the 
internal revenue tax forty-two cents per pound on 
tobacco, or $42,000 on each 100,000 pounds, 
we lost prestige in our tobacco business, and 
everything was in a chaotic state. We 
capital, no trade, the tobacco business 
gone to Louisville, New York and other places. 
Our people in the old colonial days lived for en- 
joyment and had the best of times. Their de- 
scendants had inherited their feeling, so that, 
when everything was swept away ; when they had 
lost so largely ; when our great flour and grain 
trade was ruined, they 
were This 
business was then the 
highest in the world, 
and it resulted in our 
having a great coffee 
business, as the result 
of our South American 
exports. I have seen 
coffee offered on our 
docks here by auction, 
before the war; with 
buyers from New 
York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and other large 
Northern cities. It 
was the same with 
molasses, 


had no 
having 


hopeless. 


for grocers 
same from everywhere 
to buy our goods. 
Richmond was then 
in her prime, and 
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other Southern points was growing larger each 
year, and there was a demand for a fine midway 
resort hotel, at which the pleasure tourist or the 
invalid could stop off going or coming, and take 
a much-needed rest in a hotel as good as any in 
the land. The beauty of our climate will soon 
be properly understood ; it will advertise itself, 
and Richmond will need more fine hotels than 
the Jefferson. Besides all these ideas, there is 
in Richmond more of historic value than in any 
city of the country. A cireuit of 
miles around the city is the arena 
toric events than any other equal 
country. 


one hundred 
of more his- 
area in this 


**These ideas cover practically why there was 

a demand for a great caravansary. The Jefferson 

speaks for itself, and I am pleased to state, the 
public is appreciating it.’’ 

If such a hotel were set up in New York city, 

it would at once be filled to overflowing. It 

vould have cost 

$4,000,000 in New 

York, so that it loses 

nothing by comparison 

with the finest metro- 

politan hotels. The 

great, open interior 

court of the Jefferson, 

its rotundas, its marble 

halls, its rippling foun- 

tains, its wealth of 

tropical plants and 

flowers, embowering 

the marble statue of 


Thomas Jefferson, by 
Valentine, iis unique 
and unrivaled system 
of parlors, libraries and 


salons, the cozy cafés, 
grill room and the 
truly gorgeous main 
tripartite dining hall 





money was plentiful. 
Since the war, our 
people, by being con- 
servative and holding 
aloof from all sug- 
gestion of booms, have 
become now a com- 
munity of importance, 
and appear to be at the 
most critical turning point in the city’s history. 
There can be no conceivable possibility now to pre- 
vent Richmond’s rapid development. There was 
a demand for the new hotel just at this juncture. 
The great tide of travel to and from Florida and 
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of oak and blue and 
gold, the imposing 
grand staircase—these 
are features that recall 
the Jefferson’s only 
Southern rival, the 
famous Ponce de Leon 
of St. Augustine. 

The Jefferson is con- 
structed of white brick and terra cotta, all made 
near Richmond, the white brick being made by the 
famous old Powhatan Brick and Tile Company. 
Its owners are Messrs. Lewis Ginter and John 
Pope, of Richmond, and George Arents, of New 
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York. Major Ginter has also established a 
charming resort called Lakeside, some five miles 
north of the city, where clubhouses, a pretty 
lake, boating, café, casino for billiards and bowl- 
ing, a fine park, ete., will attract the pleasure 
seekers of Richmond. 

One charm of living in Richmond comes from 
the hospitable nature of the people and their so- 
cial proclivities. The brilliancy of the Virginia 
capital’s society is proverbial, no less than its 
traditional culture in literary, art and musical 
matters. The studios of Edward 8. Valentine, 
the sculptor, are as interesting as any in the 
art centres of the North. Mr. Valentine, be- 
sides his recumbent statue of Lee, at Lexing- 
ton, has done other important works—among 
them, the Stonewall Jackson statue at Lexington 
and the Jefferson statue in Richmond. | The 
sculptor’s brother, the late Mann S. Valentine, 
left a bequest of $125,000 for the formation of 
a permanent museum and library. It is now 
nearing completion, and will embrace, besides 
the books, art, archzeological and ethnographical 
collections of himself and sons, also the libraries 
and collections of his brothers. The collection 
of Indian relics is magnificent, there being 
125,000 arrow heads alone, besides axes, pipes 
and thousands of other precious pieces of pot- 
tery, images, ete. 

Professor Otis T. Mason, curator of the depart- 
ment of ethnology in the United States National 
Museum, under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institute, classes this collection as worthy to rank 
with the great museums of Berlin, Paris, the Brit- 
ish Museum, or Washington. The Valentine col- 
lection, as it has heretofore been called, is known 
in all the leading scientific circles of Europe. 

The military spirit is appropriately in evidence 
at Richmond. There is one regiment and several 
companies and battalions of State troops en- 
listed, and the city has provided handsome ar- 
mories for all, including an armory costing 
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$10,000 for the colored battalion. The clubs of 
Richmond are a feature in the city’s social or- 
ganization, the Westmoreland, the Common- 
wealth and the Mozart being the leader in nearly 
all the social functions. 

The residence of President Jefferson Davis 
is now occupied by the ladies of the Confederate 
Memorial Literary Society as a museum of Con- 
federate relics. Each of the Confederate States 
has a room set apart for relics of that particular 
State, and the treasures already gathered make 
the collection the most valuable in the South, 
and of inestimable worth to the student of the 
history of the Civil War. The library and papers 
of the Southern Historical Society have a place 
in this building, which, together with its other 
valuable treasures, make it the only real Battle 
Abbey of the South. 

The suburban towns around Richmond form a 
large part of the city’s resources. Manchester, 
across the river, has 12,000 population ; then 
Fulton, the north end, and Barton Heights (now 
Norwood) come in. 

The public-school system of Richmond is 
widely known as one of the best in America. 
There are no facilities in the best Northern 
schools not found here; and several of the in- 
novations in the arrangement of school buildings 
have been copied by other cities. In addition to 
the public schools, there are many private semi- 
naries, colleges and schools for boys and girls. 
In all there are now, in 1896, over 17,000 pupils 
receiving education in the Richmond schools. 

The same facilities are given the colored schools 
as those for white pupils. Besides the schools 
connected with the public-school system designed 
for the education of the colored race, there are 
two institutions specially designed for their higher 
education. 

The largest, oldest and best-equipped school 
in the city is Richmond College. It is situated 
at the west end of the city, and its campus cov- 
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ers thirteen acres. It is known all over the South 
and was founded sixty years ago by the Baptist 
Educational Society. It has been strengthened 
by many gifts and endowments, and has been 
rendered influential, serviceable and prosperous 
by the adoption of a broad and liberal plan of 
organization. It is especially a literary and scien- 
tific school, and its buildings, appointments and 
resources generally have all been fashioned with 
the aim of extending its advantages in this respect. 
The property of this college is valued at $350,000. 
It is situated not more than a stone’s throw from 
Lee Circle, in which rises the equestrian figure of 
the greatest captain of the South. 
ulty of twelve, and its 

trustees number forty 


It has a fac- 


of the most prominent 
men of the city and 
State. The president, 
Professor F. W. Boat- 
wright, is probably the 
youngest college presi- 
dent in America. 

The two medical col- 
eges of the city take 
high rank, and one of 
them now 
275 students 
than are at 


has over 

more 
the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
The students have ac- 
cess to the city hos- 
pitals for diagnoses of 
cases, thus giving them 
a practical education. 
these there 
McGuire's, Nol- 
ley’s, Powell’s and the 
Women’s College, to- 
gether with the Uni- 
versity School, which 


Besides 


are 
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was removed here last 
year from Petersburg. Its master, Captain W. 
Gordon McCabe, is: a distinguished scholar, and 
a member of the Head Master's Association of 
America. The venerable Rev. Moses D. Hoge, 
D.D., says of this school : ** It is a school which 
always recalls to me Rugby in its palmiest days 
under Arnold.’’ 

The churches of Richmond form a notable and 
historic ecclesiastical work. With the population 
already named there are no less than 80 chureh 
Many of these 
houses of worship are beautiful in architecture 
and imposing in structure. Of these churches, 
among the white population, 


structures, and several missions. 


15 are Baptist ; 
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Catholic, 4 ; 
Evangelical, 1 ; 


Disciples, 4; Friends, 1; German 
Jewish, 4; Lutheran, 3; Meth- 
odist, 15; Presbyterian, 8, and Episcopal, 10. 
Of the colored churches there are Baptist, 19: 
Catholic, 1; Methe 
Episcopal, l. 


«list, 3; Presbyterian, 1, and 
The total membership of all these 
churches is 42,759. The total amount of contri- 
bution to religious objects was $317,620, making 
a per-capita c 


The Y. M. ¢ 


with several 


ntribution of $7.43. 

\. have a fine organization here, 
hundred members. They have a 
magnificent building on Main and Sixth Streets, ° 
which cost about $80,000. Their work in Rich- 
mond has been valuable, consistent and praise- 
There are few 
cities in the land where 
the Sabbath is observed 


worthy. 


more generally or in a 
more devout and de- 
corous manner; prob- 
ably no other city 
where there are as few 
families of any note or 
social position who are 
not attached to 
particular denomina- 
tion either by tradi- 
tional ties or by per- 
The 
an 
attendance on church 
attract 
the attention of stran- 
gers. On bright Sab- 
baths the throngs 
which crowd the side- 


some 


sonal preference. 
result is so large 


services as to 


walks just as the con- 
gregations are dismiss- 
ed from their morn- 
ing 
the 
ble 


service, nearly at 
eatin same time, resem- 
grand processions 
than 
homeward. 
In the Sur 
than in the s 
Ist, 1895, the 
of scholars 
The Secon 


and 


rather 


mily groups wending their way 


schools there are more scholars 


ir schools of the city. January 
umber of teachers was 2,432 and 


)) 


Presbyterian Church has a unique 

history. It has had but 
pastor for fifty-one The venerable and 
grand Dr. Moses DD. Hoge in 1895 celebrated his 
semi-centennial as the pastor of this church. It 
remarkable tribute from the whole city, 
even commercial, 


interesti one 


years. 


was a 
social and religious bodies tak- 
ing part, while the Hebrews sent a testimonial of 
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their esteem, and the Rabbis were at the recep- 
tion. This is the first time a Jewish Church 
ever paid honor to a Christian minister. 

The transportation lines of Richmond are all 
that need be asked. Yet there are other lines in 
contemplation which may be added in the near 
future. Counting as distinct those lines which 
have a separate form of organization, although 
they may be in compact for traffic purposes, 
Richmond has ten transportation lines: The 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac; the 
Richmond and Petersburg ; the ‘‘ York River ”’ 
road (Southern, north) ; the Southern, south ; 
the Chesapeake and Ohio; Norfolk and West- 
ern; and Farmville and Powhatan; the two 
steamship lines, and steamboats of the James. 
There are five great systems centering at the city : 
The Atlantic Coast Line, the Norfolk and West- 
ern, the Southern, Chesapeake and Ohio, and the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Rail- 
road, which, in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania, affords a direct all-rail line to the 
Eastern cities, embracing the entire mileage 
of transportation facilities afforded the city, 
less than a thousand excepted; of which thou- 
sand, eight hundred and sixty is the mileage of 
water lines. Little as this fraction is, however, 
it is of very great importance. It is regarded by 
the business community as the balance-wheel— 
the counterpoise—of the whole. Four of these 
railway systems network all the South east of 
the Mississippi, and two of them proceed also 
into the heart of the West. The Southern Rail- 
way system ramifies every Southern State with 
which the city has direct commercial relations ; 
the Atlantic Coast Line is exactly what its name 
implies, a route paralleling the South Atlantic 
Seaboard from Washington to the Florida Capes ; 
the Norfolk and Western and Chesapeake and 
Ohio are the two lines penetrating the West, 
and at the same time holding the State ‘in a 
firm embrace for this centre of trade. The Farm- 
ville and Powhatan is a short line south of the 
James. 

The following table gives an idea of the im- 
mense volume of the railway and other transpor- 
tation business of the city: Railroads of Rich- 
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mond, 6—mileage, 14,500. Passenger trains daily 
arriving and departing, 80; freight trains daily 
arriving and departing, 71; total, 151. Passen- 
ger arrivals daily, 2,500; railroad freights re- 
ceived and shipped annually, 2,085,000 tons ; 
water freights (sail not included), 375,000 tons ; 
total freights annually, 2,460,000 tons ; steam- 
ship lines (9 boats), 2; river lines (2 boats), 1; 
vessels owned at Richmond, 66; depth James 
River to Richmond, 164 feet; clearances, for- 
eign, 1892, 23; clearances, coastwise, 1,046. 
Exports, foreign—direct : Leaf tobacco, $170,000 ; 
flour, $128,000; cotton, $5,890,000; total ex- 
ports, $6,263,000. Imports—coffee and liquors 
chiefly, $100,000. 

Here is a compendium of Richmond’s history : 

First settlement at the Falls of the James, 1609 ; 
tobacco first exported about 1619 or 1620; set- 
tlement known’ as ‘‘ Fort Charles,’’ 1644 ; scene 
of Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676; known as ‘‘ Byrd’s 
Warehouse,’’ 1679 ; tobacco first manufactured 
about 1732; laid out by William Byrd, 1737; 
incorporated as Richmond, 1742; scene of the 
Virginia Revolutionary Convention, 1775 ; Capi- 
tol of Virginia, 1779; burned by Benedict Ar- 
nold, 1781 ; James River Canal begun, 1794 ; fire 
in Richmond Theatre, 1811; James River Canal 
completed to Lynchburg, 1835; first railroad 
(Richmond and Petersburg), 1835; scene of 
Secession Convention, 1861 ; capital of the Con- 
federacy, 1861; besieged (Civil War), 1862 to 
1865 ; evacuation fire, 1865 ; Capitol disaster (65 
killed), 1875 ; population 130,000, 1896. 

Summing up, in conclusion, the impressions of 
Richmond, it may be said that it is a city of to- 
day, modern, progressive, yet conservative. It 
has the attractions of a noble site and equable 
climate, and the advantages of a metropolitan 
city. It has historic associations, schools and 
churches, manufactures, delightful society, splen- 
did business facilities and general prosperity. It 
will be no marvel to see here 200,000 population 
by 1900, and 350,000 in 1910. The past war- 
rants the prediction, and the present indicates the 
spirit by which it ought to be fulfilled. 

The views in this article were made specially 
for this magazine by Cook, of Richmond. 
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Tue snow is falling and the wind rattles the window 
sashes while I write these lines, which will read 
when the hedges have become green and the country- 
side melodious with the chirping of mating birds. This 
is an illustration of the providence which must control 
him who would make literature for the magazines. In 
the dog days the magazine writer and the artistic illu- 
minator of his tale are at work with the story which 
is to be read at Christmas time when the yule log 
brightens the hearth and repels the winter chill. And 


be 


also when an old year is dying or a new year but born, 


the prudent contributors to magazine literature are 
thinking of the patriotism that the coming Fourth of 
July should awaken, or they are telling of the fascina- 
tions of what has come to be known as the summer girl 
—a girl of such alluring charm that merely to think of 
her makes one wish that it was always summer and 
that she was always the same. And yet these same 
writers and artists just mentioned have made no end 
of fun of this young lady; they have magnified her 
capacity to flirt, her eccentricity of dress, her appetite 
for ices, her taste for the gum that is chewed. But they 
did not mean what they said—not one tenth of it. Their 
attentions to her were sincere flattery, for they showed 
that she was in their minds and tapping at their hearts. 
And what the writers said and what the artists drew 
were illustrations of another fact that it is well to know, 
namely, that the cynics and the humorists who catch 
and impale folly as it flies are amiable men who mean 
nothing more than to make a living out of the material 
nearest to hand, and to provide, if they be lucky, in- 
nocent amusement as well. It would not be well to 
take the humorists seriously ; if we did we should make 
their occupation hateful to the humorists themselves. 


This recalls the fact that one of the commonest errors 
made by superficial readers of English fiction is to think 
of the gentle Thackeray as a caustic cynic, whose habit 
of thought and point of view prevented him from see- 
ing and portraying the more kindly humanities of life. 
This master had a wholesome disgust for meanness 
wherever he found it, and he found it on every side ; 
but for goodness no man who ever wrote had a more 
tender appreciation, and goodness, too, he found on 
every side—found it, indeed, in places where it would 
scarcely be expected to lurk—in the hearts of hardened 
worldlings, in the minds of conscious debauchees—in 
the heart of her ladyship the Countess of Kew, in the 
mind of his lordship the Marquis of Steyne. 


Nor is it well to take whatever we see in the news- 
papers too seriously ; and to take with any degree of 
serious belief the newspaper accounts, when they go 
beyond mere unadorned statements of facts, is to puta 
damaging strain on credulity, a strain which will ul- 
timately be very apt to spoil our powers of discrimina- 
tion as between right and wrong. ‘I never read any- 
thing that was treated in a newspaper as a matter of 
sensational interest, and of which I had myself exact 
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and full informat 
nearly every part 
New York lawyers 


engaged in the gre 


yn, which was not wrong in pretty 
‘ular.’ So spoke one of the leading 
a man who was usually professionally 
it commercial cases of the metropolis. 
s indictment; but no one who knows 
yspapers are made, and what the 
spirit is that controls the owners and managers, will 
doubt for a moment the truth of the statement made 
by the lawyer quoted. If the intentions of the man- 
iigh, the time, from day to day, is 
accurate gathering and arrangement 
rters therefore get a fact here and a 
ce them together as best they can 
agination. It is miss or hit, and 
whether the one or the other, the man who has made 
his story the most readable is the one who is counted 
to have achieved the greatest success. To be tiresome is 
forgiven, and to escape this all con- 
ind delicacy and the rights of oth- 
henever it seems expedient. Truth 
is very precious | lies are most abominable ; but the 
truth has a way of its own of shining through the fogs 
of misrepresentation, and lies die quickly of a disease 
So the lack of truth 
» be the chronicle of the day will 
seems to me, be the ultimate harm that our 
il newspapers are doing to our civili- 
The most grievous harm is to that delicacy and 
that privacy without which there can be no civilization. 
atall. The newspapers have no respect whatever for the 
right of privacy, the right to be let alone, and lawyers 
doubt whether there be any such right which can be 
enforced by law. Neither in the common law nor in 
English or American statute laws is there any defini- 
tion of such a right; but there doubtless would have 
mg been, as it has now become in 
paper, a regular trade. Legislatures 
t statutes against the cruel invasions 
»w threaten to blight the fine flower 
of our civilization, becaugg all limitations on the rights 
of publication are looked upon as a suppression of the 
freedom of the press. We will, therefore, it seems to 
me, have to look, in all probability, to the decision of 
some high-minded court of last resort, which will de- 
cide that the right to privacy, the right to be let alone, 
is guaranteed to every American in the preamble of the 
Constitution, which declares that life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are inherent rights of all. 


This is a most seri 
how the daily 


agers were ever s 
all too short for t 

The rey 
fact there, and ] 
with 


of news. 


their own 


the one sin not to be 
siderations for trut! 
ers are sacrificed 


occasioned by their own foulness. 
in what purports 
not, it 
brisk and sensati 
zation. 


been had gossip 
the modern news 
will be slow to e1 
of privacy which 1 


At present, anyone who can prove that the invasion 
of his privacy has wrought him an injury, can get 
damages by an action at law; but the difficulty is to 
prove damages. Suppose that the picture of my wife 
or of my daughter were printed in a flash penny paper 
along with the murderers, prize-fighters and the other 
criminals whose evil deeds are chronicled with flatter- 
ing fullness. Now that would be excessively distasteful 
to me and humiliating, too. But even though the picture 
used had been surreptitiously obtained, it is extremely 
doubtful whether I could prove any damage ; indeed it 
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is tolerably certain that I could not. In all probability 
the judge in the final court would decide as Judge Peck- 
ham did in the Schuyler statue case, that the plaintiff 
was too sensitive and refined for an earthly tribunal to 
take cognizance of his feelings. But there be few men 
inspired by the real gentlemanlike feeling who believe 
this to be the high law which must prevail in the end. 
If such a law do not prevail, then we shall have to bid 
good-by to the privacy which is essential to high civil- 
ization, and live very much as the savages and semi- 
barbarians live, in huts and tents, open to every comer. 
This is a question well worth pondering over, even at a 
time when we are all so busy, each with his own con- 
cerns, that the things that touch us not directly seem 
to be the things which may be put aside for a less 
pressing time. This is a business age, I hear the Phil- 
istine say, and my heart sinks somewhat when I recog- 
nize that it is so. But even the business men, who are 
looking ahead always to be abreast of the times, must 
recognize, when they think of it, that the higher the 
civilization of a country the greater the business op- 
portunities. Even the business men, therefore, are in- 
terested in saving the country from the blight which 
would come with universal vulgarity, and the suprem- 
aey of gossip and scandal over the truthful intelligence 
which gives us acquaintance with the useful things of 
life, and makes us acquainted with the good deeds of 
wise men. 


But we need not be tiresome to be true ; we need not 
achieve distinction as a bore by merely preserving our 
delicacy of feeling. To be sure a truth-teller may ba 
an awful bore and tiresome in anecdote beyond all 
others. But it is not the truth that makes a bore a 
bore ; he is such by nature, and can no more help it 
than the leopard can change his spots. He is not one 
to be dismissed lightly. If that were so the person 
would not be a bore. Indeed there is nothing light 
about a bore, whose chief characteristics are heaviness 
and weariness. This is so, notwithstanding the fact that 
some of the most intense and irrepressible bores in the 
world are full of energy, vigor and vivacity. But these 
qualities, when not attained by sympathetic good fel- 
lowship are dreadfully tiresome—so actively tiresome, 
indeed, that the victims think and feel with all unchar- 
itableness. Sex has nothing to do with the capacity to 
be tiresome, though, no doubt, men have cultivated 
the doleful art more frequently than women, and have 
brought it to a higher condition of effectiveness. This 
is probably due to the fact that men are at once stronger 
than women and more vain. Their strength makes 
them last longer; their vanity prevents them from see- 
ing what effect they are producing on their associates. 
But there are women, and to spare, with a very pretty 
gift in this direction. It is not infrequently held 
that a bore is merely a fool; indeed, I fancy that if 
twenty persons selected at random were asked the 
question, something like nineteen of them would say 
that this was so. There could, however, be no greater 
mistake ; the prevalence of the misapprehension is due, 
I fancy, to the fact that the bore is so tedious that we 
do not think of him after we have escaped, or that 
when we have escaped we are so weary that we are in- 
capable of going backward from the effect to the cause 
of it. Ifa bore were’merely a fool we should not per- 
mit him to bother us; we would not listen to a fool— 
we would dismiss him or flee from him. But it is far 


different with the bore—the real bore. It is essential 
that he should have abilities that command respect. 
He may be so good that in not listening to him we feel 
that we are turning our backs upon virtue ; or he may 
be so accomplished that in fleeing from him we feel 
that we are running away from learning. Therefore 
we listen and wait and, out of respect for things that 
are admirable, submit to inflictions greater than any 
other met with in society. That men of good abilities 
should sometimes be bores is due, I hold, to a lack of 
the development of the sense of humor. And yet there 
are humorous bores—men who are funny at inoppor- 
tune moments. In such as these, vanity must exist un- 
duly and the capacity for observation be dull. But 
whatever be the cause that produces the bore, he is a 
dread reality, and manages to get into every social 
circle. He even invades the merry precincts of Bo- 
hemia. 


Women suffer from bores more frequently than men, 
but not so intensely. Women are so patient and so 
amiable that they will tolerate that which is tiresome 
much longer, and with a better grace, than men. Many 
and many a bore has been encouraged in his tedious- 
ness by women who have listened to him and pretended 
to be interested and amused. The bore goes away from 
such an interview strengthened in the belief that he is 
a most agreeable fellow. This is not noted in deroga- 
tion of women, nor does it indicate any hypocrisy. A 
charming woman cannot help being charming, and she 
is not to blame for letting her light now and then fall 
upon the bore within her presence. But even such 
women suffer in being natural under such discouraging 
circumstances. I have heard ladies confess that the 
long visits of tedious men, wrapped in themselves and 
their own affairs, constituted a penalty so great that 
the pleasures of society were quite overbalanced. It is 
easy to believe this when we recall the fact that even- 
ing visits are prevalent in nearly every part of this 
country, and that these visits last anywhere from half 
an hour to four hours. Just to think of sitting over the 
parlor fire with the most admirable bore of your ac- 
quaintance for two or four solid hours. The very idea 
is appalling. A man would yawn and fidget, and may- 
hap be rude of speech ; a woman smiles and chirps and 
does her best to seem to like it, but she suffers all the 
same. And what is her reward? Why she is made to 
suffer some more, for the fellow is sure to come back 
again where he has been permitted to enjoy himself so 
thoroughly. 


And what is it that constitutes a pore? I have as- 
serted that he must command some measure of respect. 
Beyond this, bores are impossible to classify, for they 
manifest their peculiar capacity too variously. Some 
of them talk too much, some too little. But both great 
talkers and very silent men are often most agreeable. 
I fancy that most frequently a bore owes his tiresome- 
ness to inordinate self-absorption, which produces an 
inharmonious lack of sympathy. In plain every-day 
language, the bore does not know how to mix. But he 
discovers himself, sooner or later, to all, save himself, 
within his circle, and then he is truly a man of mark. 
The bore, however, is not discoverable at sight—if he 
were, we could be on our guard and protect ourselves 
against him. As he has abilities, he usually makes a 
very pleasant first impression. We therefore welcome 











his acquaintance, and assist in our own undoing. The 
most variously learned man I have ever known is so 
much of a bore that he finds it difficult to earn a living 
as a writer, notwithstanding his learning and the other 
fact that when he has an article in a magazine it is 
usually the best in the number. Now, if this gentleman 
would stay at home and send his pieces by post every 
editor would be glad to have him as a contributor. 
But he needs must visit the editors and publishers. In 
self-defense they return his offerings, and, when they 
know him well, denied to him in the outer offices. 
I have often wondered what manner of woman this 
gentleman’s wife could be. For her sake I hope she 
has not discovered him. 


are 


The bore belongs to no nation and to noage. He is 
as new as to-day and as old as history. The ancients 
tried methods of suppression of the bore, but they 
availed \ Persian philosopher, two thousand 
years ago, recommended that a good method was to 
borrow from the rich and lend to the poor, then both 
would avoid you, the former for fear of having to make 
further loans, and the latter for fear of being dunned. 
This method was devised in wisdom, but it would nec- 
essarily be limited in its application. A woman could 
not apply it to a man, nor a man to 4 woman. 


some Cases If 


not. 


But in 
would, no doubt, act excellently well. 
And here is a method of yesterday: An artist in New 
York was visited very frequently by a gentleman who 
came inopportunely and interrupted important work. 


‘ INCONTROVERTIBLE F 


Tue following is an interesting interview with Mr. 
William Radam, the now world-renowned scientist, and 
the discoverer of Radam’s Microbe Killer. 
suits in the courts of this country and France, and 
proved in all cases that the Microbe Killer is a life- 
saver and the grandest discovery of modern times. He 
said: ‘‘ Whoever wants to prove the value of Radam’s 
Microbe Killer must 
When the cause is known, common sense will suggest 
itself what the Microbe Killer must be and do to cure 
it. In my book, ‘ Microbes and the Microbe Killer,’ I 
have carefully recorded all the facts of nature, which 


He has won 


first show what causes disease. 


point out that there is but one cause for all diseases af- 
fecting men, animals and plants, which is fermentation 
caused by microbes and nothing else. 

‘**T published the cause and cure of all diseases seven 
years ago, and the people cured by the use of the Mi- 
crobe Killer proved that I was correct. To cure diseases 
we must kill the microbes in order to arrest fermenta- 
tion and decay. The fever, pain, nervousness, heart 
trouble, sourness in the stomach, ete., are the symp- 
toms, which arise from the cause—‘ Microbes.’ 

‘‘Medicine used for the purpose of curing diseases 
Whatever does not stop fermenta- 
tion does not cure. To find out whether Radam’s Mi- 
crobe Killer, or any other remedy, is an antiseptic, also 
whether it is harmless for the human body, cannot be 


must be antiseptic. 


shown by chemical analysis, neither can such a test be 
solved on the patient. If we put a little raw meat into a 
medicine claiming to cure diseases it will soon be seen if 
the remedy is an antiseptic, and if it is harmless. Ifthe 
meat ferments it proves that the remedy is not an anti- 
septic, hence it cannot cure diseases. If the meat shrinks, 
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The artist gave 
heeding ears. \t 
next time you 
knocks on the st 
That will 
is. You know it : 
door to when I 
shall 


never for an ins 


nds of hints, but they fell on un- 
eth he said to his visitor: ‘‘The 
[ want you to give two quick 
door, then, after an interval, three 
. signal, and I will know who it 
everyone I care to open the 

But if you use this signal I 
The bore was delighted, and 
dreamed that the artist was ar- 
When the two 
three knocks were sounded, the 
aye gayly, with his work, and the 
eving that the painter was not at 
hod eannot be generally applied. 
cannot be entirely suppressed, and 


more, 


usy. 
know who ” 
ranging a plan for his exclusion. 
knocks and then 
artist went on cal 
bore went away 
home. But this 
The truth is the 


therefore must dured. One curious thing, how- 
ever, is worth considering. No human being so quickly 
detects a bore as ther bore. They are antipathetic 


and most intolerant the one of the other. There isa 
world of suggest this fact, and it may be thata 
general knowledge and general application of it in a 
very personal and practical way would give us freedom 
otherwise denied. But to bore the bores would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to many amiable and guileless 
folk, the very ones who are the easiest victims and the 
greatest sufferers. So, probably the best plan of all is 
to cultivate a consideration for others, even for the 
bores who know what they do, for there be many 
of us, no doubt, who all unconsciously spread only 
weariness when think we are shedding a pleasant 
and a grateful light 


A( 


twists, discolors 


Ss. 
rrodes, it further proves that the 
s for the system. Whatever change 
raw meat put into the medicine, the 
goes on inside of the body of the per- 
Ifthe medicine contains creosote, 
acid, it will gradually turn black. 
ry it changes to a silvery color, and 
The smallest drop of poison will be discovered 
by the test mentioned. Ifthe same test is made with 
Radam’s Microbe Killer it will be seen that the meat 
neither does it discolor, shrink, twist, 
nor close up the pores. On the contrary, the pores of 
the meat will always renfain open, and the grain of the 
meat will not be affected in the slightest degree. I should 
advise everybody to read the circular, also my book, ‘ Mi- 
crobes and the Microbe Killer,’ then they will become 
th the laws of nature. They will find 
cause for all diseases, which is 
microbes are in the blood in man, 
If we can purify the blood, 
Wherever the pain is, the 
find and kill it. 
at 1288 Broadway, near 34th St., 
Radam has a large collection of 
kinds of microbes, as well as the 
ratory in the world. There you can 
see in photographs all the microbes that destroy life. 
Radam’s Microbe Killer is put up in gallon jugs, $3, 
and in bottles, $1, and will be sent to any part of 
the world. Pamphlets with hundreds of convincing 
testimonials and interesting matter mailed free, and a 
library volume, written and published by Mr. Radam, 
will be sent on receipt of price, $3. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN 


By ERNEST 

Tue eyesight of school children has been the subject 
of systematic’ investigation in Germany and somewhat 
elsewhere. Many cases of defect were found that were 
curable, or where prudence ought to be exercised. As 
these cases, as a rule, had not been suspected by teach- 
ers or parents, the warning was of great benefit. The 
hearing of school children is now receiving similar at- 
tention in Europe. In Stuttgart, for example, more 
than a third of the children in the public schools were 
found defective in hearing in one or both ears. These 
cases were studied, and most of them were found cura- 
ble by medical or surgical treatment if applied at an 
early age. Another satisfactory outcome of the work 
was the removal of the charge of stupidity from many a 
child who had been regarded as thick-headed when he 
was only thick-eared. In a quiet room, words spoken 
in a conversational tone ought to be plainly audible to 
a person with normal ears, at a distance of eighteen 
yards. 

OnE of the devices by which the objectionable features 
of smoke, sparks and noise in locomotives have been 
avoided in cities, is thus described as existing in Mar- 
seilles, France: Here a railroad runs from the heart of 
the city, two miles, partly through a long tunnel, to the 
great burial ground outside. This road is used almost 
exclusively for funeral parties, and has to be conducted 


in a very decorous manner. Consequently, fireless lo- 


comotives were designed, consisting of a cylindrical 
receiver charged with warm water at a maximum pres- 


sure of 227 5-10 pounds per square inch. At the end of 
a run, as explained in the Railroad Gazette, this drops 
from 43 to 71 pounds, and the water is then reheated to 
a degree corresponding with 227 5-10 pounds of pres- 
sure, by steam from the generators at the central station. 
The cylindrical warm-water receiver is 10 feet by 3 8-10 
feet, holding 550 gallons and about 21 cubic feet of 
steam. The steam from the generators is equally dis- 
tributed throughout the warm water by means of prop- 
erly arranged pipes, and is condensed after being used 
in the cylinders in a condenser over the receiver, con- 
sisting. of 1,154 tubes, with a cooling surface of 538 
square feet. 

Paprika, the sharpest of table condiments, is the se- 
lected and especially prepared part of red pepper, as 
made in Hungary. The red pepper is there ground in 
stone mills, specially constructed for the purpose, hav- 
ing shakers and sieves attached for assorting the ground 
product. For the best (rose paprika) only the choicest 
and most perfectly dried fruit is used, which must first 
be carefully cleaned and cleared of the larger seeds ; 
and its preparation requires much knowledge and skill. 
The damaged fruit and the rejected parings are more 
hastily ground, and sold as ordinary pepper. 


Ir is one of the fancies of astronomy that we have 
more moons swinging round the earth than the fine, 
great satellite that dogs howl at and poets sing to, and 
that is credited with otherwise upsetting brains, as is 
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signified in our term “‘lunatic.’”’ It has been argued, 
more or less as pure theory, that countless meteorites 
have become enchained to the earth by the invisible 
tether of gravitation, and are now steadily pursuing 
their course round and round it, always keeping their 
distance, and too small to be observed. Lately, a French 
astronomer, the director of the observatory at Toulouse, 
has made observations which, he thinks, confirms this 
theory, which, by the way, had the sanction of Sir 
John Herschell; for he believes that he has proved, 
both by observation and calculation, the existence of at 
least one meteoric satellite of considerable size—how 
large, he does not declare. Its orbit is only about 5,000 
miles from the earth, in his opinion, and it makes a 
trip around the world in 3 hours and 20 minutes, which 
is tolerable fast time. M. Petit thinks this moon may 
be seen at favorable moments when outside the shadow 
of the earth. 


ARTIFICIAL marble is said to be growing in use for in- 
terior ornamental purposes, and we are assured that it 
is now so well made as to deceive experts, since the col- 
oring matter goes clear through the block. This new sub- 
stitute for marble is closer in its composition to the real 
article than are most imitations, since it consists of a mix- 
ture of limestone and chalk, colored to please the taste. 
The artificial marble in the rough is placed in a water 
bath, and upon this is sprinkled a sort of varnish consist- 
ing of sesquioxide of iron, gum and turpentine, and all 
manner of marbled designs are produced when the tur- 
pentine is broken up by the addition of water. Any 
pattern of marbling desired is thus brought to pass; 
and once such pattern appears, the air is expelled from 
the block, the colors are fixed by the immersion of the 
stone in sulphate and warm water baths, and then an- 
other bath of sulphate and zine so closes up the pores 
and hardens the stone that it acquires not only the de- 
gree of density which characterizes the natural article, 
but can be cut and polished in the same manner, with, 
when finished, an equally attractive appearance. 


Dr. D. G. Hocartu, of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund staff, has been making extended borings and 
other examinations to determine the character of the 
remains underlying Alexandria. He finds a stratum 
15 or 20 feet thick, which consists of Arabic refuse, 
barren of interest, and beneath that pavements and 
walls of the Roman town, which seem to have been 
willfully destroyed, and that yield nothing of value. 
These are now sometimes below the water-line, show- 
ing that the region has subsided, and the appearance of 
the harbor makes this a plain fact. It is useless, then, 
to look for papyri or other perishable treasures. As 
for anything else, little that was first-class has ever 
been found at Alexandria, where the town and temples 
and tombs seem to have been rifled and torn to pieces 
many hundreds of years ago. Antiquarians may cheer- 
fully leave it for more productive fields of Egyptian 
research. 
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